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PREFATORY NOTE. 


In the Deed of Foundation of the Shaw Fellow- 
sliip it is provided tliat " it shall be in the power 
of the Scuatus Acadeiuicus of the University of 
Edinbuigh to require the holder of the Shaw 
PhilosopliJcal Fellowship, during the fourtli or 
fifth year of Ids tenure of it, to deliver in the 
University of Edinburgh a Course of Lectures, not 
exceeding four, on any of the subjects the 
encouragement of the study of which the Fellow- 
ship has been founded.” In accordance with this 
provision, the following lectures were delivered in 
the University of Edinburgh on four successive 
days in January 1879. They are now published, 
partly because it seems appropriate that lectures 
delivered on a University Foundation should be 
made public, and partly with the hope that they 
may serve as some slight contribution towards the 
study of Kant in this country. 



iv PREFATORY NOTE. 

Advantage has been takeii of the interval be- 
tween the delivery of the lectures and their pub- 
lication to revise them and add a few notes andc 
references. No material alterations have been 
made, but certain passages, specially in the Third 
Lecture, wliich were necessarily omitted on de- 
livery, owing to w'ant of time, have been re- 
inserted. 

For careful revision of the translation contained 
in Appendix II., I am under obligations to my 
friend, Dr. Hennan Hager, Lecturer on German in 
the Owens College. 

ROBERT ADAMSON. 


The Owens College, Mancuesteii, 
1S79. 
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LECTURE I. 

INTKODUCTOKY : THE GENERAL PROBLEM OF THE 
CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

No fact in the .recent history of speculation 
seems of more importance in itself or of greater 
significanc(^ fc»r tlie future than the revived study 
of the Kantian philosophy.^ Resuscitations of 
earlier thinkers are not, indeed, uncommon, and 
at no time more than at the present has historic 
inquiry busied itself with the accurate statement 
and careful criticism of past systems. But it 
would be a mistake to regard the revival of Kan- 
tian studies as having merely historic aims in 
view. Doubtless, in that revival much must be 
done, and has been done, towards clear exposition 
of Kant’s peculiar thoughts, many of which require 
to be rescued from the obscurity and neglect into 
which they have been allowed to falL Nor 
is such 'philological’ work without its special 
value and importance.* But the movement has 
a much deeper origin and a wider significance. 

B 
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The return to Kant must be regarded as return 
to a mode of stating and viewing the problems of 
philosophy wliich appears to stand in peculiarljt 
close relations to our present needs, and from 
which advance to a new solution may at least be 
looked for. 

We know that every age has its own method of 
approaching and contemplating the problem of 
philosophy. The fact of return on our pai*t to the 
position of an earlier thinker is, therefore, signi- 
ficant enough to demand that the reasons for such 
a movement shall be carefully scrutinised. It 
seems to me that we are able to trace two distinct 
lines of inlluence which have united in compelling 
philosophic thought again to contemplate the 
speculative problem in the form given it by Kant. 
One of these influences has been more particularly 
prominent in English thought, the other among 
Gennan writeis. To characterise them very briefly, 
it may be said that the return to Kant on the part 
of English philosophy is but the logical result to 
which penetrating criticism or the natural deve- 
lopment of its principles must inevitably lead; 
whereas in Germany the movement has been 
largely due to the pressure of speculative diffi- 
culties on scientific thinkers, who have felt the 
necessity for a thorough investigation of the prin- 
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ciples on which scientific cognition rests. Ulti- 
mately the two influences coincide, just as ulti- 
mately science and philosophy have the same 
aim, and express the same tendency;® but the fact 
of their co-existence, and Specially the nature of 
the second, seem to me to deserve particular atten- 
tion, and to be more than commonly significant. 

The mode of thought which may be regarded 
as typically English, that familiar to us in Locke, 
Berkeley, and Butler, is marked by its meditative 
and practical character. It has shown itself un- 
willing to develop its own principles to their 
logical conclusions, and able to hold together in 
unanalysed unity doctrines radically inconsistent. 
Penetrated with a sense of the limited and finite 
nature of the individual, it has delighted to dwell 
upon the narrow bounds of human knowledge, and 
seems incapable of contemplating the possibility 
of rationalising experience. As a natural conse- 
quence, the method of English philosophising has 
been the psychological ; metaphysics has come to 
mean an examination of the contents of the indi- 
vidual consciifusness. So far as empirical psycho- 
logy is concerned, the results have not been un- 
fruitful, and they have at least the merit of having 
prepared the way for the critical consideration of 
knowledge which cannot be given by psychology, 
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but to which psychology, like any other study of 
experience, must itself be subordinate. 

Characteristic of this psychological method, 
naturally resulting from it, is the manner in which 
English thought has endeavoured to rest content 
with the concrete contingent fact of experience. 
Even in Berkeley, through whose lucid expositions 
one can ever and again trace the presence and 
influence of principles, the significance of which 
is not at first apparent, the world, so far as our 
mtelligence is concerned, was regarded as con- 
tingent in itself and arbitraiy in its connections. 
There was experience ; a Divine Spirit who gave 
it, and a finite spirit who received it. The world 
of experience was but the manner in which the 
finite subject was affected by the Supreme Mind. 
A theory of subjective or theological idealism, 
apparently so simple, manifested its incoherence 
and incompleteness so soon as it was attempted to 
remain faithful to the principle which lay at its 
foundation. Grant only the finite spiiit, with par- 
ticular detached ideas or facts of experience, 
known in isolation, and no ingenuity can escape 
the phenomenalism of Hume. To remain within- 
the position of subjective idealism proved itself a 
logical impossibility even for Berkeley himself 
The experience which he regarded as throughout 
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contingent, was for-him, as it must be for any 
one who will critically consider it, intelligible only 
jbhrough principles which are not in the isolated 
filets as subjective idealism would have them. 
Were it possible that these isolated facts, these 
ideal atoms, should be known as such, then the 
conclusion is inevitable that thought can never 
transcend them, can never connect them otherwise 
than contingently, if at all. The individual spirit 
becomes but the theatre on which ideas appear, 
and from which they disappear; it knows not 
whence they come, nor whither .>they tend, nor 
what they signify. Berkeley, it is true, contrives 
to unite with this view of the absolute contingency 
of experience, a contingency in which the finite 
spirit must itself disappear, the higher notion of 
the finite spirit as having a certain filling in or 
content of the rational or necessary, and the suc- 
cessive stages of his philosophical conception mark 
the increasing clearness with which he recognised 
the presence of the second element.* The two 
views, however, are logically incompatible, and 
cannot be reconciled. With full meaning one 
may say that Hume is the true result of Berkelqr. 
The results of Hume’s speculation are but the 
necessary consequence of the assumption with 
which Berkeley and English thought begin their 
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constructive work in pliilosophy, the assumption 
that experience is a given fact, consisting of indi- 
vidual isolated elements, cognised in their isola-; 
tion. In Hume the rational and empirical ele- 
ments which Berkeley obscurely united stand out 
in clear opposition, and the final step is taken 
when the general or miiversal element is regarded 
as the contingent psychological result of the par- 
ticular and phenomenal. The finite spirit itself, 
with all its content, becomes one of the contin- 
gent unconnected facts of experience. It does not 
require to be pointed out at length that in Hume 
the results of speculation are destructive pf the 
very principle from wliich speculation started. 
Ultimate contingency is a more positive conclu- 
sion than it was open to Hume to draw. The 
unconnecteclness of phenomena, which must be 
thought as absolute, is for intelligence equivalent 
to the ultimate non-existence of phenomena.® 
Here, then, in Hume, we have the infallible sign 
of abstractness or onesidedness of principle. Eng- 
lish thought, working along the lines laid down 
by Locke, has, by a natural development, led to 
the problem with which the ELantian philoso- 
phy takes its start How is it possible that the 
finite subject should have experience at all ? The 
subject has been supposed to have a quite ade- 
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quate, though arbitrary, knowledge of isolated 
facts, but we have still to ask, What is meant by 
^knowledge of a fact ? Until this be answered no 
farther speculation can possibly be fruitful ; nor 
can any amount of examination of the “ contents 
of mind ” explain what is involved in the exami- 
nation itself. The answer, when fully worked 
out, may show that on certain deeper questions 
of metaphysical import the results of German and 
English thought come nigh one another ; but any 
such similarity of result is of indefinitely small 
significance when compared with the profound 
difference of method by which they are reached. 

The movement towards Kant originated, as I 
said, not only witliin the limited sphere of philo- 
sophy proper, but in the wider sphere ol’ science 
and the ordinary consciousness. That this should 
have been so, seems to prove with peculiar evidence 
that the return to Kant is due to pressing need for 
some mode of regarding the perennial problem of 
philosophy which is suited to the special wants of 
the present stage of thought The rapid develop- 
ment of the physical sciences has not only brought 
their results into apparent conflict with the ordi- 
nary principles of thought and conduct, but has 
roused attention to the ultimate notions involved 
in scientific procedure as such. It may be said 
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that to a certain extent physical science has 
recently changed its categories, and scientific 
thought, openiting with new ideas, has come in^ 
contact with problems, possibly quite beyond their 
reach.® The progress that has been effected in the 
general reduction of all physical processes to 
mechanical law, and the extension of mechanical 
relations to all departments of extenial phenomena, 
at once bring into prominence the questions as to 
the ultimate significance of the idea of mechanism, 
the warrant for its application to any phenomena, 
and the limits within which it may be employed. 
Mere experience of certain mechanical connections 
among phenomena cannot permit us without 
further investigation to affirm that all phenomena 
whatsoever must be explicable in like manner. 
To justify the method of science at least two 
things are requisite: the general assumption or 
h3rpotliesis that nature is intelligible, and proof 
that the only intelligible relations among the 
phenomena of nature are purely mechanical.^ No 
amount of scientific observation can be adequate 
to these requirements, and that for two reasons. 
In the first place, by such means we should at 
best only approximate towards a general principle ; 
and in the second place, no scientific observation 
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is possible save under the assumption of the 
general rule itself* 

^ Not only, however, has it become clear that 
ifithout critical investigation of our scientific con- 
ceptions no result attained by their means can 
have any real value or ultimate significance for 
thought, but it has become increasingly evident 
that the results themselves suffer from inner con- 
tradiction, and stand, to all appearance, in com- 
plete opposition to other principles of thought and 
action. With their help alone we cannot hope 
to explain consistently all the phenomena of ex- 
perience, unless indeed our conceptions of these 
phenomena are radically altered. The idea of 
causal co^iiiection, for example, as applied with 
valuable results in physical science, and a ’ stated 
in modem form, prevents any possible scientific 
explanation of consciousness as such, and if de- 
veloped rigorously would lead to, the scientific 
denial of consciousness.® The old antinomy, which 
was so fatal to the fresh metaphysical efforts of 
Cartesianism, has reappeared in its crudest form. 
The conscious subject, with subjective states, stands 
opposed to a physical universe in which he can 
have no part save by violating the scientific prin- 
ciple of energy ; just as in Cartesianism, thought 
could not intervene in the extended universe with 
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its constant quantum of motion.^® Either, then, 
thought, as such, must be regarded as in its very 
essence physical, i.e., as an object of external^ 
observation — a kind of contradictio in adjectis—6r 
the idea of cause in its modern acceptation must 
receive qualification. It is not possible, to take 
another instance, that we should continue to regard 
physical facts as the cause or ground of the pheno- 
mena of consciousness, and at the same time hold 
that our knowledge is limited to such phenomena. 
One or other of these views must be given up, or 
we must endeavour to gain a position from wliich 
a reconciliation of such antinomies is possible. 

Now the presence of such unsolved contra- 
dictions in the development of a principle ap- 
parently sound — and the two noted are not by any 
means solitary — is clear proof that the principle 
itself is one-sided or abstract. Such consequences 
invariably show that general explanation or ex- 
planation of a whole has been sought in what is 
but one aspect of the whole, and that for complete 
solution return must be made to the organic unity 
of which the principle in question is but a part. 
If we are with any safety to apply the mechanical 
conception, we must accurately investigate its 
nature and origin, and be able to show how and 
why it applies to phenomena, either as a whole or 
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partially. In other words, we require to determine 
the place held by the idea of mechanism in the 
, completed whole of experience; we require a 
criticism of the principles of knowledge ; and for 
such criticism scientific thinkers with inci*easing 
unanimity refer to the Kantian philosophy 

There is certainly an historic reason for reference 
to the critical philosophy rather than to any of its 
successors. For the natural sciences liave, since 
1848 at least, pursued their way not only in entire 
independence of general philosophy, but with more 
or less open opposition to it. In or about that 
year the stream of speculation which had been 
started by Kant seemed to come to a standstill. 
Up to that point there had been continuity of 
development ; since then, efforts after a completed 
philosophic conception have been fragmentary and 
without definite plan. It may be said, with 
Zeller, that “philosophic activity had for a time 
exhausted itself* in the sysUuns which in quick 
succession followed from Kant to Hegel and 
Herbart, and that the need was felt for collecting, 
criticising, and working up the new material which 
had been thrown out in such profusion ; ” but it 
requires specially to be pointed out that at this 
period, one otherwise of much intellectual and 
political fervour, the best thinking seemed to have 
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given up in despair the problems of pure philosophy, 
and to have thrown itself into the work of the 
empirical sciences. The cause of this has been^ 
sought in the increasing discrepancy between thfe 
results of pure or philosophic thought and ex- 
perience, a discrepancy felt not only in the depart- 
ment of natural observation, but in politics and 
religion. It is not to be denied that much of the 
so-called Natur-philosophuy specially of Schelling, 
and in a less degree of Hegel, was well calculated 
to cast discredit on philosophy proper, and that to 
all appearance the last-named thinker did attempt 
what Zeller calls an a priori construction of the 
universe Without meantime raising a question 
as to the accuracy of this interpretation of Hegel,’^^ 

I may point out that no such opposition between 
metaphysic and natuml science was to be found 
in Kant.^® Of all pure metaphysicians he stands 
in the closest and most intimate relations to the 
researches and methods of natural science, and it 
lay, therefore, in the nature of things, that when 
a resort to philosophy was felt to be imperative 
if the notions of scientific method were to be 
justified, the return should be to the Kantian 
system rather than to any of its successors. What- 
ever results that system may have led to, it was in 
the first instance an examination of the nature and 
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validity of the principles which are applied in the 
construction of science, and consequently claimed 
• no place within science itself. “The philosophy 
of Kant,” says Helmholtz,'® “ did not contemplate 
any increase of knowledge through pure thought, 
for its supreme principle was that all knowledge 
of reality must he gained from experience, hut only 
purported to examine the sources of our knowledge 
and the degree of its validity, an inquiry which no 
age without harm can decline to enter upon.” In 
other words, according to Kant, the indispensahle 
portion of philosophical system is transcendental 
logic, the analysis of the conditions on which our 
cognition depends, or critique of the whole faculty 
of knowledge. Empirical research is doubtless 
possible without this logic, but no application of 
the results of experience can be made, nor can we 
feel assured of the objective worth of our pro- 
cedure, until the problems of Such logic are 
solved.'^ Only by means of such critical investiga- 
tion can the limits of our knowledge be discovered, 
and to define the limits of a notion or principle is 
to determine its legitimacy and objective worth. 

In another rfespect, also, the Kantian philosophy 
appears as peculiarly fitted to effect the transition 
to a renewed examination of those questions which 
are raised both by metaphysic and by science when 
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pushed to its ultimate conclusions. The ideas 
within whicli that philosophy moved were not so 
removed from those of the present a^e as to place • 
any marked barrier between them. Philosophy is, 
and must always be, aflected by the general cur- 
rent of thought, of which it is but the highest and 
purest expression, and the fundamental changes of 
view which disclose themselves in the coui-se of 
liistory render it impossible for the ideas of earlier 
systems to be adequate to the wants of later times. 
Problems once important lose their significance, 
questions re(iuire to be re-stated, and the divisions 
of pliilosojdiical system assume new forms as our 
general conceptions of humanity and its surround- 
ings change, and become deeper and truer. The 
consciousness of man develops not solely by inner 
reflection, but by participcation in the general 
stream of the world’s j)rogress. It is, perhaps, 
peculiarly characteristic of the philosophic efforts 
of the present age that they should be largely 
determined in Jiim and method by reference to 
current scientific ideas ; nevertheless, great as have 
been the advances in scientific thought since the time 
of Kant, it cannot be said that thete is much now 
before us fundamentally differing in princijde from 
what lay before him. The views as to the antiquity 
of the human race, our knowledge of the alow 
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progress by which the general human conscious- 
ness has advanced from its primitive stag(?s, the 
•theoretical proof of the origin and probable extinc- 
tion of this physical system, the liypothesis of the 
evolution of man from lower orgjinic types and of 
all organisms from inorganic substance — these 
ideas, which seem to demand some change in our 
philosophical conce])tion of man and his position 
in the universe, were all, in one form or another, 
present to Kant, and in special connection with 
some of them liis own peculiar doctrines were 
wrought out. It might at first sight ai)pear that 
the conception of man m but one of the organic 
formations thrown up at a particular period in the 
long evolution of an infinite j^hysical universe, 
moulded by the forces which brought him into 
l>eing, and with all the filling in of his conscjious- 
ness — ^his science, his ethics, and religion — due 
to the pressure of this external system, was the 
very antithesis of the Kantian conception of man 
os the thinking agent, the forms of whose thought 
are the conditions of experience, with the con- 
sciousness of a supreme law of duty connecting 
him with ultimate intelligence, and endowed with 
freedom to regulate liis ^nduct thereby. Yet the 
facts on which such a doctrine rests were by no 
means foreign to Kant. In his early scientific 
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work {General Theory of the Heavens) he traces 
the whole genesis of the cosmical system as we 
now know it from the primitive chaotic or gaseousi 
condition, explains by mechanical principles solely, 
and emphasises strongly the dependence of man 
on nature. He has speculated on the origin of 
the human race, on the mode by which the 
motives of ethical right gain recognition in con- 
sciousness, and on tlie mechanism necessarily in- 
volved in organic life.^® Nor were the principles 
of his scientific work ever thrown aside as belong- 
ing to a field of obser\’ation foreign to philosophy. 
No one ever held more firmly the balance between 
empirical and speculative ideas, or strove with 
fuller consciousness of both to gain the point of 
view from which their ultimate harmony might 
become apparent. What definite position Kant 
holds with regard to what may fairly be called the 
leading ideas of modem science will be seen later 
on ; it is sufficient, meanwhile, to liave drawn at- 
tention to the fact that these ideas were fully 
recognised by him, and that his philosophy must 
be understood as having definite reference to 
them.'® 

Now the question which is brought into the 
foreground in the development of these diverse 
lines of thought, though stated variously, is in 
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truth the one problem with wliich philosophy as 
such is ever concerned — the relation of the indivi- 
dual subject to the universe of existence. Whether 
we ask how knowledge is possible, or what place 
the human being occupies in the physical world, 
we are engaged with this aU-comprehensive pro- 
blem. No philosophic system has ever done more 
than render possible a deeper glance into the 
nature of this relation ; the history of speculation 
is but the slow evolution of man’s conception of 
his own nature. It is for this reason that philo- 
sophy so faithfully reflects the general culture and 
knowledge of each stage in the progress of 
humanity. Tlie forms under which the ultimate 
problem presents itself to any thinker or generation 
may vary, but the burden of the problem remains 
the same. To Kant the aspects of the question 
were due to tlie previous movements of modem 
philosophy, for the specific oppositions of thought 
which he had to reconcile were exactly such as had 
appeared in Cartesianism, and had been brought 
into sharper contrast by the development of the 
Cartesian principle,*® A brief statement of them 
is necessary in order to bring out the peculiarity 
in the Kantian method of dealing with them, for 
it is the ELantian method of approaching the funda- 
c 
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mental oppositions of philosophical conception 
that has greatest value for present thought 

(a.) Tlie individual subject is, in the first inr 
stance, related to the universe as to material of 
knowledge. The world appears to him in cogni- 
tion, or, rather, part of his very substance is his 
cognition of the world of objective facts. Such a 
mode of expression, like natural thinking itself, 
seems to involve sharp distinction between the 
thinker and the universe thought by him, but the 
true place and significance of the distinction must 
not be overlooked.^ Evidently the relation cannot 
be purely one of opposition or negation ; the uni- 
verse cannot be the material kno'nm minus the 
subject knomng. We cannot have an Infinite 
placed alongside of a finite as constituting the sum 
of things. Possibly it may become apparent that 
for cognition or knowledge, as such, this distinction 
is a necessary element,^ but it must be noted that 
the problem of the theory of knowledge does not 
involve the absoluteness of the distinction. It is 
only needful to recognise that in cognition the in- 
dividual is through thought relate^ to the universe. 
The special modes of that relation, and the con- 
clusions to be drawn horn them, form the substance 
of the Kantian critique of Beason, in which the 
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foundations are laid for answers to all the pro- 
blems of practice or speculation. 

• lb.) In the second place, we have the problem 
as to the nature or mode of existence of the uni- 
verse which is brought before us in cognition. We 
appear, at the first glance, to be in contact with a 
world extended, resistant, in ceaseless motion and 
change; a world of bodies; substances, in which 
we live, and move, and have our being. . Yet Hume 
tells us ® “ Tliis universal and primary opinion of 
all men is soon destroyed by the slightest philo- 
sophy, v/hich teaches us that nothing can ever be 
present to the mind but an image or perception, 
and that the senses are only the inlets through 
which these images are conveyed, without being 
able to produce any immediate intercourse >'etween 
the mind and thought.'* In more modern plirase- 
though with no change of thought, all our 
knowledge is a knowledge of states of conscious- 
ness;^ materialism and idealism are one. This 
psychological idealism has beep regarded by many 
writers ^ as the outcome of Kant, but nothing can 
be further from the truth. Indeed, as Hume says, 
such a theory is reached by the " slightest philo- 
sophy." Were this the result of criticism, the 
machinery is laborious and unnecessary, con- 
structed for much higher ends than it achieves. 
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Miich of the value 'of Kant for present thought 
depends on the mode by which he endeavoured to 
demonstrate the one-sidedness and inadequacy 6f 
a theory which had thrown insuperable obstacles 
in the way of Cartesianism, and which led to 
strange results in the hands of Berkeley.®* The 
Berkeleian subjective idealism and the Kantian 
transcendentalism are wide as the poles asunder. 
A subordinate form of this second problem is, his- 
torically, of so much importance as to demand 
separate notice. In the concrete consciousness of 
the individual thinker and agent there appears an 
opposition between the states of consciousness, 
properly so called, or subjective modes; and certain 
facts or states of consciousness, wliich are called 
objective, are regarded as common to us with 
other intelligences, and are sharply distinguished 
from the others, but with which, neverthdess, we 
have a quite peculiar connection. Experience 
gives us definite connections between the two 
series of facts — on^ called Body, the other called 
Mind. The apparently absolute opposition be- 
tween these two, and the peculiar nature of their 
connection, have caused them to be selected as 
typical of the general opposition between the sub- 
jective thinker and tlie objective world thought. 
Kant has only treated indirectly of this problem. 
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but the principles of his critique supply the point 
of view from which we can with fairness examine 
nbt^ only the facts themselves but the various 
theories in explanation of them.^ 

(c.) Finally, in the general question of the re- 
lation of the individual to the universe are involved 
these problems of ethics and religion which concern 
his nature and existence, not only as a subject of 
thought, but as a concrete living agent The solu- 
tion of these problems, sucln, aa the mode of 
connection between tho^ individual will and the 
orderly world of facts, the relation of the human 
individual moved by individual passions to the 
general law of moral order, can only be approached 
through the theory of knowledge to which they 
furnish the complement These problems play a 
remarkable part in the Kantian system, and I 
shall have to point out, in regard to them, the 
specific relation in which they stand to the com- 
pleted Kantian philosophic conception, and also 
the results to which Kant’s analysis has been sup- 
posed to lead. For the so-called Neo-Kantians, 
with Lange as their chief, seem to view the KritiJc 
as the theoretic demonstration of Positivism, as 
the rigid proof that the ideas of Duty, God, and 
Immortality, are mere products of the idealising or 
poetic faculty, useful as rules for conduct, but base- 
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less as dreams. One of the main objects of these 
lectures is to show that no such severance can be 
effected in the Kantian doctrines, and that the 

t 

leading idea of the theory of knowledge is at the 
same time the foundation of Kant’s ethical meta- 
physics. 

The method for approaching these fundamental 
oppositions of human thought must be given, as 
was above said, in the theory of knowledge. We 
must not, however, confound this with the naive 
doctrine that philosoph}& must begin, as it ends, 
with an examination of the " contents of conscious- 
ness.” Such a Conception is fatal to all progress, 
and the very peculiarity of Kant is Ids rejection of 
this so-called psychological method. Before enter- 
ing on the detailed consideration of his theory of 
knowledge, it will be well to indicate briefly how 
his method is distinguished from that of science 
or empirical psychology, and how, as a consequence, 
the speculative problem is approached from a new 
point. 

In essence the methods of Science and Psycho- 
logy cannot differ, for both are concerned with the 
nature and relations of objects known, with pheno- 
mena, and both, as a consequence, remain within 
the division into things known and subject know- 
ing. It is evident that no principles drawn from 
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examination of this sphere can afford completed 
explanation of the phenomena themselves, or can 
♦touch the deeper problem of the relations between 
t&e two factors which have been severed from one 
another. Only through some principle, not found 
in the phenomena, but added from without, e,ff. 
that of the complete intelligibility of nature, can 
Science even come in sight of the speculative pro- 
blem properly so called. Nor is Psychology in 
any better position. It treats, so far as it can, a 
particular class of known phenomena, for the most 
part in a descriptive manner ; but no conclusion 
drawn from these facts can ever go beyond them, 
can ever explain the ultimate synthesis of self- 
knowing and phenomena known. Nay more, in 
so far as psychology continues to be a descriptive 
science, employing the methods of finite thought, 
and endeavouring to explain the ,natural laws of 
psychical phenomena, its results must be regarded 
as of quite secondary import for the ultimate doc- 
trine of knowledge. And it is worth while noticing 
that all the conclusions from the physiology of the 
senses, which Lange ** regards as furnishing con- 
firmation of the Kantian criticism, lie entirely be- 
yond and without its sphere. To place on the 
same level the propositions that Space and Time 
are conditions of intuition, and that colours, sounds, 
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etc., are dependent on the structure of the organs . 
of sense, manifests singular want of apprehension 
of the cardinal distinction of philosophy.® It is« 
of interest for psychology to know those facts on 
which the peculiarity of sensations depends ; hut 
for the theory of knowledge the matter is entirely 
indifferent. Here we only inquire what are the 
conditions under which the subject can have the 
filling in of intuition, however that intuition may 
be constituted. We must not confound the con- 
ditions of this or that phenomenon with the con- 
ditions of knowledge of phenomena at all. The 
one belongs to Science or Psychology ; the other 
to Transcendental Logic. Science and psychology 
must thus, per force, leave out of account the one 
fact wliich forms the burden of philosophy proper, 
the synthesis of things known, whatever they may 
be, and self knowing.® It is this transcendental 
logic which Kant substitutes for the older psycho- 
logical method of approaching speculative ques- 
tions,^^ and in the substitution lies his significance 
for the history of thought. In very general terms, 
the object of transcendental logic may be de- 
scribed as the complete analysis of self-conscious- 
ness, and the systematic evolution of all that is 
contained in the very notion of self-consciousness. 
It is true that at the first glance such analysis 
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may appear too abstract to be in any vay adequate 
to explanation of existence, and it is to be admitted 
that something of this abstractness clings tlirough- 
out to Kant’s treatment of the subject But we 
must recognise that consideration of self-conscious- 
ness not only leads to the statement of the purely 
logical conditions of intelligence, but involves the 
whole filling in which is given in nature and in 
the development of thought Even in Kant recog- 
nition of tliis concrete element, which in one of its 
aspects may be called the etliical and historical; is 
by no means wanting, and I hope to be able to 
show you that the restriction of view to the Kan- 
tian theory of cognition gives an altogether one- 
sided and insufficient representation of that system. 
At the same time, it is to be said that the historical 
element in its widest sense never received its full 
due at the hands of Kant, whose deficiency in the 
historic interest was remarkable. Imperfect, how- 
ever, as may have been Kant's realisation of his 
own idea, he was yet the first who showed that the 
problems of philosophy must be approached through 
transcendental logic. He sketched the outlines 
and methods of this science, and by so doing 
opened a new era in metaphysical thinking. In 
order to consider, then, how the new philosophy 
stands related to more recent ideas, and how the 
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systematic conception of metaphysics sketched by 
Kant affords a reconciliation of those oppositions 
which previous thought had brought into clear 
relief, it is necessary to analyse somewhat in detail 
the Kantian theory of knowledge. 

Kants Theory of Knowledge. 

The manner in which Kant himself stated the 
problem of his pliilosophy does not at first sight 
appear identical with that above given, and, in 
truth, it is far from easy to find any one expres- 
sion to include all that he contemplated. The 
historical conditions under which his system took 
sliape and form naturally exercised great influence 
in determining his starting-point, and the formulae 
which he gives as expressing the essence of his 
philosophic endeavours have direct reference to 
more than one previous theory. Even the clas- 
sic question, “ How are synthetic a priori judg- 
ments possible ? ” opens up only one aspect of the 
complete problem, and that one too limited in scope 
to be a fair representative of the whole. Without 
entering here upon a consideration of the various 
stages through which Kant’s thought gradually 
advanced to the question so placed in the fore- 
ground of the Kritik — a consideration given in 
ample detail by Fischer, Paulsen, and Caird — it 
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will be sufficient for my purpose to note the man- 
ner in which Kant stood related on the one hand 
to pure empiricism, as represented by Hume ; on 
the other, to pure rationalism, as represented by 
Leibnitz. Throughout the Kritik the^e are the 
writers ever present to Kant's mind ; and we may 
say that only unconsciously was he at the same 
time demonstrating how the abstract universalism 
of the Cartesian philosophy was to be overcome. 

Developing originally from the pure rationalism 
of Leibnitz and Wolff*, Kant, with special refer- 
ence to the theory of knowledge, had come to a 
standstill in regard to real cognition. With 
Leibnitz he had held that pure thinking was in 
ultimate resort analytical, but such a view satisfied 
the requirements neither of mathematic’s nor of 
empirical cognition. In a somewhat confused 
fashion Kant for a time satisfied himself regai'ding 
mathematics, though on that point the expression 
of his doctrine is by no means precise. Occasion- 
ally he seems to approximate to the theory of 
hypothetical certainty, with which we are familiar 
in later uncritical empiricists, and which Kant 
himaelf rejected,®* But he appears never to have 
been able to reconcile himself heartily to Leibnitz's 
deduction of truths of fact ; above all, he could not 
identify real connection, connection of fact, with 
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connection in thought. Eeason and consequent 
he could not regard as identical with cause and 
effect.®® The continuous pressure of this difiSculty^" 
the difficulty of accounting for real synthetical 
knowledge from the individualist point of view, is 
manifest throughout all the pre-critical writings ; 
and in the remarkable letter of 1772 to M. Herz,®* 
one can see that the starting-point of the new 
critical investigation was given in and by the 
definite formulation of the perplexity. Sketching 
to Herz the divisions of the proposed work on the 
Limits of Scnsililiiy and Reason, Kant says : — 

“ While reflecting upon the theoretical portion as 
a whole, and on the mutual relation of its parts, I 
noted that something essential was wanting, some- 
thing which I myself, in my long metaphysical 
researches, and all others had left out of account, 
and which, in fact, gives the key to all the mys- 
teries of metaphysic ; for, I asked myself, on what 
rests the reference to the object of that which we 
call ideas in us ? ” In other words, we may say, 
Kant here asks himself, How can the subject hmo 
anything ? Previously he had been under the im- 
pression that the subject by pure thought could 
construct a whole system of analytical truths, and 
that experience itself gam, synthetic connection of 
facts. But so soon as the critical question was 
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put, it must have become apparent tliat all analy- 
sis rests upon and presupposes synthesis, and that 
•experience, as a mere succession of given facts 
(granting such to be possible), could never yield 
connection or synthesis, i.e. to say, reference to 
object. Pure empiricism and pure rationalism, he 
goes on to point out in the same letter, arc equally 
inadequate as explanations of real knowledge. 
The one, we may so put it, gives no reality ; the 
other gives no knowledge. Though Kant does not 
indicate the ground of this failure on either side, 
it is sufficiently clear that, out of the individual 
alone, whether individual state of consciousness or 
individual self-contained spirit, no multiplicity or 
difference can be obtained, and therefore know^- 
ledge of real relations. 

It is naturally of some historic interest to know 
how this question came to be suggpted to Kant, 
and we have his own reiterated and well-known 
assertion that Hume was the occasioning cause of 
his new departure in philosophy. Tlie fact that 
Sbime's doubt with regard to the synthetic con- 
nection called cause and effect was the first means 
of rousing Kant from his earlier opinions with 
respect to synthesis in general, we must, of course, 
accept on Slant’s own evidence, but it is abuu'^ 
dantly plain tiiat the course of his own reflections 
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had led him to a stage at which perception of 
Hume*s difficulty became possible. We are not to 
suppose that the change in Kant*s mode of think- • 
ing was due tb the historic accident of coming in 
contact with Hume’s writings. These had long 
been knowm to him, but up to the period when the 
critical method first begins to make its appearance, 
say 1769-71, they had exercised no particular 
influence on his thinking. At tliat period, how- 
ever, his earlier theory of knowledge had shown 
itself incapable of solving a quite general problem, 
a particular case of which he found stated with 
full consciousness by Hume.*® 

In opposition, then, to Hume, Kant had to 
show that the theory of receptivity as the one 
function of mind — a theory in essence identical 
with what was noted above as the principle of the 
psychological method — omitted the factor which 
alone rendered cognition of phenomena possible. 
A stream of conscious states, wliich to Hume makes 
up the substance of mind and experience, is to 
Kant pure abstraction, arrived at by thrusting owt 
of sight the nature and significance of consciousness 
itself.** It may be possible to speak of such a 
stream, but it is impossible to regard it as matter 
of knowledge ; it is not to be known on any terms 
by any intelligence. Thus, with regard to Hume’s 
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empiricism, the Kantian problem becomes the 
quite general question as to the conditions neces- 
sarily involved in knowledge as such. With 
Hume, Kant recognises the distinction between 
the individual fleeting elements contained in ex- 
perience and the general thoughts which unite with 
them in order to form a coherent context; as 
against Hume he has to show that these universal 
elements are neither abstracted from the particu- 
lars nor surreptitiously added to them, but are 
necessarily implicated in the particulars, which, 
apart from them, become pure abstractions, things 
in themselves, empty husks of thought. It would 
have added much tcT the intelligibility of the 
Kritik had this general aspect of the problem re- 
mained ever in the foreground, for, as oi)poHed to 
the rationalism of Leibnitz, Kant’s expressions 
assume another and more limited form. 

The metaphysical doctrines of Leibnitz rested 
upon a peculiar theoiy of knowledge. Tlie in- 
soluble contradictions in the metaphysical concep- 
tion of the world of monads, each developing in 
perfect isolation from the others, yet in strict har- 
mony with them, and united into system by the 
Monas Mcnadvmy were inextricably interwoven 
with the erroneous theory of knowledge essential 
to pure or abstract Bationalism. The intellectual 
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consideTation of things, or the treatment of them 
by pure understanding, was regarded as the source 
of all metaphysical determinations in their regard, 
and understanding to Leibnitz was purely analyti- 
cal. Sense, which seems to supply elements of 
difference for the blank identity of pure thought, 
was simply confused understanding, and its deter- 
minations were gradually cleared up or intel- 
lectualised by process of analysis.®^ Against this 
view Kant continuously advances the necessity of 
synthesis, the absolute distinction between Sense 
and Understanding, and the impossibility of know- 
ledge apart from the external system in and along 
with which human consciodfeness develops. Much 
that is perplexing in Kant, much that is at first 
sight irreconcilable with his comideted theory, 
arises from the persistent opposition to the 
Leibnitzian metaphysic and theory of knowledge. ^ 
The distinction between Sense and Understanding, 
to take but one instance, is emphasised so strongly 
as to make it at times appear as if each was re- 
garded by Kant as the source of a specific himd of 
knowledge ; yet his general theory and his express 
declarations prevent us ascribing such a view to 
him.^® 

The question, then, How are synthetic a priori 
judgments possible ? is but a special mode of ex- 
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pressing the quite general problem, How is know- 
ledge itself ]jossible 1 and the remark may here be 
permitted that much confusion is caused by Kant’s 
apparent identification of the two modes of ex- 
pression. It seems to imply a distinction in know- 
ledge, as if synthetic a priori judgments form a 
special portion of cognition requiring special 
examination. In fact, the ground of the possibility 
of such judgments is the ground of the possibility 
of knowledge at all, and any contrast l)etweeii the 
kinds of judgment must be regarded as, in the first 
instance, merely preliminary, a stage from which 
advance may bo made to the complete solution. 
Such contrasts are extremely numerous in Kant, 
and they have given rise to almost incredible con- 
fusion. He contrasts, e.^., the objectivity of judg- 
ments of experience, which rest upon the principle 
of a priori synthesis, with the connection of ele- 
ments of experience which we may represent to 

t 

ourselves through imagination. Such a contrast 
is more misleading than helpful, for we cannot 
become aware of the distinction otherwise than 
through consciousness of objectivity itself And 
it is a serious error in method to suppose that the 
general consciousness of objectivity arises through 
contrast to supposed subjective connection of 
ideas. The objectivity in a causal connection, 
D 
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where the supposed consequent is actually realised 
in experience, as contrasted with the subjective 
imagination of a consc(£uent which is not realised, 
is not ill any sense the objectivity, which it is Ihe 
business of tlie Kritik to investigate.®® So also, 
we require to keej) in mind the absolute univer- 
sality of the a iniori element in knowledge, other- 
wise vre are a]jt to find an extreme contradiction 
in the severance made by Kant between judg- 
ments of jierception and judgments of experience. 
His language with regard to the first of these is 
very distracting, but it only requires attention to 
discover that the difference is between two classes 
of empirical connections, connections between this 
and that fact in experience, and does not apply 
to knowledge as such. K judgment of perception 
is only possible in relation to an object already 
determined as such by thought, and the predi- 
cate expresses a certain subjective state associated 
with the perception of the object. Each is deter- 
mined, and consequently stands, under the general 
conditions of knowdedge, but the connection be- 
tween them is not thought according to the rules 
of possible experience. That it should not be so is 
quite in accordance wdth Kant’s doctrine of the 
contingency of facts. No real occiuTence can be 
cognised save as an effect, but it is not necessary 
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that a and J, two given facts, should be regarded 
as severally cause and effect. If, from empirical 
gl‘ounds, I am led to conclude that a vi the ante- 
cedent which b necessarily involves, tlien I may 
raise the empirical connection into a connection 
according to the category of cause. All this, 
however, already presupposes the determination of 
objects of knowledge, and lies beyond the question 
which Kant has in the first instance to consider.'*® 
It is so essential, however, tliat no misunder- 
standing should exist legarding the preliminary 
distinctions with wliich Kant makes his first ap- 
proach to the problem of cognition, that it will be 
well to note here, though briefly, the official ex- 
planations of analytic and synthetic, of synthetic 
a priori and synthetic a posteriori judgmtnts. In 
the analytic judgment the predicate merely ex- 
plicates that which is implicitly contained in the . 
conception (notion) of the subject. For such 
judgments nothing is requisite beyond the definite 
notion or sum of attributes with whicli we start. 
In all synthetic judgments, on the other hand, 
the predicate adds something not contained in the 
notion of the subject, and, on Kant’s view, such 
addition cannot be given by understanding alone 
— ^which he seems at times to reganl as purely 
analytic, mere identity — hut by intuitlbn bringinjg 
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US in contact with real experience. If the intui- 
tion which serves as medium for connecting sub- 
ject and predicate be empirical, given matter bf 
experience, which may or may not be again so 
presented, then our judgment is synthetic a pos- 
teriori. Such judgments are really equivalent to 
the so-called judgments of perception. But if the 
intuition or element of real experience be in itself 
a priori, or pure form, i.e. be such as must always 
be presented, then the judgment is synthetic 
a priori, and expresses a connection of subject 
and predicate always and necessarily valid, an 
objective connection.^^ 

It is plain that divisions such as those just 
given must occasion much confusion and ambi- 
guity, for they tend to put out of sight the inner 
connection of the various modes of judging. One 
difficulty raised regarding them we may at once 
dismiss. Schleiennacher, with others, has main- 
tained that the distinction of Analytic and Syn- 
thetic is merely relative, what is now synthetic 
may afterwards become analytic.^^ This is quite 
correct, and is admitted in so many words by Kant 
himself.^ He was perfectly aware that with 
empirical concepts as the subjects, it depended 
the formation of the concept whether the judgment 
were syntlfttic or not; in fact, the distinction 
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cannot with any profit be applied to judgments 
expressive of empirical connections. It has rele- 
vancy only in reference to judgment as the 
primitive act of all cognition, or to the method of 
forming judgments at all ; and, when so regarded, is 
at once seen to express a true and important dis- 
tinction. But it requires to be noted (a) that on 
Kant’s own showing, analysis as such, analysis in 
ultimate abstraction, is only possible through and 
after synthesis. The original act of all cognition 
is synthesis or combination. Only under condition 
of primitive synthesis can we have subjective 
analysis.^^ (6.) Synthetic a posteriori judgments 
are only possible through, and in conformity with, 
the conditions of a priori synthesis. It is true 
that when I say — to take Kant’s own illrstration 
— This hody is heavy, I do not imply that the 
predicate heavy must always attach to it. In this 
sense the judgment has no universality or necessity. 
But I do imply that the predicate is connected 
objectively with, the subject; connected according to 
the rules of a possible a priori synthesis, that of 
substance and accident or property.^ The relation 
of these a posteriori judgments to cognition is 
juever satisfactorily handled by Kant ; it is, indeed, 
but one aspect of his curious view as to empirical 
contingency; but we must absolutely accept the 
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fundamental proposition of his theory of knowledge, 
tliat empirical consciousness is only possible in 
relation to and under the conditions of pute 
transcendental consciousness.^® 

(c.) Synthetic a priori judgments in the highest 
sense are not in truth judgments that present 
themselves to us in experience. They are general 
formulflB, expressive of those conditions under 
which experience is possible. In actual experi- 
ence I judge that this change or event has a cause, 
and Kant desires to show (how, will appear later) 
that cognition of an event or change, as such, is 
impossible, except under the condition of causal 
connection, i.e, the simple judgment involves the 
general condition formulated in the synthetic 
principle, all changes are caused. 

With these preliminaries w^e may now proceed 
to the tlieory of knowledge. To Kant the essen- 
tial fact in all cognition is synthesis ; every judg- 
n^ent of experience contains synthesis.^^ Now the 
mere notion of synthesis involves of necessity (1) 
a manifold or multiplicity, which is combined ; 
(2) a unity, to wlxich, or by reference to which, it is 
combined ; (3) the mode, process, or form of com- 
bination.^® In the special synthesis of knowledge 
each of these elements must be able to be present 
in consciousness. The manifold here is the complex 
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of sense presentations ; the unity is the Ego or Self ; 
the modes or forms of combination are the pure 
forms or rules of Understanding. In tliis synthesis, 
according to Kant, we shall find explained the 
peculiar note of experience, viz., connectedness of 
perceptions, or reference of individual prcisentations 
of sense to the unity of object or tiling known ; 
for the modes of the synthesis by whi(;h the given 
manifold of sense is reduced to the unity of self- 
consciousness are at the same time the modes of 
objective existence. Self-consciousness, in other 
words, is impossible apait from the orderly, syste- 
matic connection of phenomena which we call 
experience. 

Taking in more detail this theory of knowledge, 
we shall note, without following the order in the 
Kritik, the ultimate elements in the synthesis ; the 
subjective processes by which the synthesis is 
realised in our consciousness; and, finally, the 
objective significance of the synthesis. 

{A) The elements’ in the synthesis. 

These are, briefly, the following : — 1®, the mani- 
fold or multiplicity of special sense, the several 
sensations, mere stimuli, in themselves incognis- 
able, not even blurs or confused representations of 
things ; 2^, the forms or general modes in which 
this manifold is received; 3^ the forms under 
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which the manifold so received is cognised; 4®, 
the unity of consciousness itself. Any single 
perception^ cognition of an object, is possible only 
through the combination of these elements, and 
requires nothing beyond their combination. 

It adds considerably to the difficulty of the 
Kritik that these elements, which have for our 
cognition no separate existence, should be handled 
separately ; the JEsthetic dealing with the matter 
and form of sense or intuition, the first part of the 
Analytic with the forms of thought. Only in the 
deduction of the categories do we come fairly in 
sight of the full import of the Kantian theory of 
knowledge, and understand the nature and rela- 
tions of the parts which are there put together. 
Kant himself more than once seems to forget that 
the parts, as parts, have no real or individual 
existence, and uses expressions with respect to 
them which fuller developments show to be absurd 
and impossible. Thus, to select one noteworthy 
instance, he speaks of the peculiar difficulty of 
showing how the categories are conditions of 
objectivity, seeing that objects can be given in 
intuition apart from them. Such a remark is only 
made in order to be contradicted ; but it illustrates 
the caution with which the doctrines of the Kritik 
must be stated.^ 
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Taking the elements in isolation, however, we 
have, first, the manifold of special sense or recep- 
tivity, and the conditions under which it can enter 
into the synthesis of consciousness. So far as 
synthesis is concerned, it is not imperative that 
the manifold should be furnished by sense or by 
senses like ours ; but supposing it to be given only 
thi’ough sense, then, says Kant, it cannot be 
received save in the general forms. Space and Time. 
Space and Time cannot be abstracted from the 
facts of intuition, for no intuition is possible with- 
out them ; they are therefore necessary, and prior 
to experience. They alone render possible the 
combination of the manifold of sense into the unity 
of object. Space and Time, further, though gene- 
ral, are not Notions, for they do not conta-n special 
spaces and times under them but in tliem ; and 
they are given as infinite in quantity, a property 
belonging from its nature only to intuition, not to 
conceptions, which are always definite and partial 
representations (i.e. contain a defined sum of attri- 
butes common to. many individuals). They are, 
therefore, pure a priori perceptions or intuitions, 
and render a prwri synthesis in our consciousness 
at least possible. 

Before proceeding further, it is needful to 
remark (a) that Kant is not here dealing with 
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the psychology of space and time representations. 
The psychical elements involved in localisation 
are to his theory matter of indifference. The 
problem is purely general, or transcendental, or 
logical. Under what conditions can the manifold 
of special sense be received into the synthesis * of 
consciousness, and woven into the context of 
experience ? It will afterwards appear that the 
a fTiori character of Space and Time might be 
inferred from the part played by productive im- 
agination in the construction of intuitions; and 
in a more detailed exposition it would be requi- 
site to enter somewhat fully into the special rela- 
tions between Imagination and Intuition.®® The 
elements in the Kantian synthesis are so inti- 
mately connected that, for completeness of under- 
standing, the exposition ought to start from each 
of them in turn, and demonstrate how the others 
are involved. (&) Though Time and Space are 
here spoken of as pure perceptions, as forms lying 
ready in mind prior to experience, it is to be care- 
fully noted that in themselves they are simply 
conditions of the possibility of perception, that 
they are not originally perceptions, but only be- 
come so through synthesis or combination. Space, 
as an original perception, is per se impossible. It 
is only known as object through construction in it. 
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i.€., by combination of its manifold according to 
the general principles of syntliesis. Apart from 
• perceived objects or matter, space itself is not per- 
ceived. It only renders sjTithesis of intuition 
possible, while unity of consciousness is requhed 
in order to render it real.^^ 

So far one aspect of the synthesis. But the 
stimuli of special sense, even in the forms of Space 
and Time, are not yet objects known. The senses 
give no representations of objects. Only through 
synthesis or combination of the manifold pre- 
sented in sense, moreover, only tlxrough conscious 
synthesis, can we refer the scattered elements fur- 
nished by intuition to the unity of the object or 
tiling. Now the act of synthetically uniting in- 
tuitions is, according to Kant, JudgUiant — and 
all judgment is the determination or qualification 
of an intuition through a general conception or. 
notion. This, which appears somewhat abruptly 
in the early part of the Analytih, is one of the 
remarkable portions of the Kantian analysis of 
knowledge. We may express it in other words, 
thus : — Only through a general notion can the 
particulars of experience enter into the unity of 
^self-consciousness (the universal is that which 
turns the many into one). The Ego, or logical 
unity, can receive content or filling in only under 
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general forms — ^rules for possible experience. The 
essence of the act of cognition is the reduction of 
the manifold, or multiplicity, to the unity of con-' 
sciousness through general notions. At present 
we do not ask how this reduction is effected, or 
what is its ultimate significance, but add, to com- 
plete the survey of the elements, that Kant, to his 
own satisfaction, discovers in the schemes of logi- 
cal judgment the forms of these pure notions of 
the understanding, and is thus enabled to give an 
apparently exhaustive table or list of the possible 
modes in which the unity of self-consciousness is 
realised in the manifold of experience. These 
forms of combination or synthetic unity are the 
categories.®^ 

The last of the elements which we have to 
notice is the supreme unity itself, or Logical Ego, 
the indispensable factor in all cognition, and con- 
sequently in itself, according to Kant, incognis- 
able. It cannot be presented in intuition, cannot 
therefore be determined in relation to any cate- 
gory, is not an object of possible experience. 



LECTUEE II. 

KANT’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

At the close of last lecture I had stated briefly the 
several elements which, according to Kant, make 
up the organic unity of Perception or real Cognition. 
We reqiiire now to consider how these elements 
are subjectively put together, i.e., how cognition 
arises out of their combination, and what is the 
objective significance of the connection. 

(£,) How the elements are subjectively brought 
into combination. 

For Intuition or apprehension* of an object there 
is necessary not only receptivity, whether material 
or formal, but conjunction or synthesis of the 
several facts apprehended. All intuitions consist 
of parts, combined into a whole or unity. Now 
this synthesis of apprehension is not given by 
^jense itsdf, nor by the pure forms of sense, which 
only render such synthesis possible. To the in- 
dividual,' isolated, or disconnected elements, sup- 
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plied through special sense, there must be added 
the functions of Imagination and Understanding. 
An isolated fact of sensibility, an impression, is by 
itself iricognisable, unperceivable. For 'cognition 
we must have difference or plurality, together with 
consciousness of unity in the act of combining or 
grasping together this plurality. Every act of 
perception, then, involving synthesis of appre- 
hension, involves also Imagination.^ Imagination 
fills up, as it were, the complete picture, or repre- 
sentation of the object, from the stimulus of special 
sense, and thus enables the given fact to become 
matter of knowledge.^ But in such filling up or 
supplementing it is necessary that the represented 
elements be comiected with those presented in 
sense by unity of consciousness in the act of com- 
bining. I must be aware that the whole intuition, 
partly presented, partly represented or imagined, is 
mine. Imagination, therefore, cannot work at ran- 
dom, but is so determined as to contribute only what 
shall be capable of entering into the unity of con- 
sciousness. But, as we have already seen, nothing 
can enter into the unity of consciousness save as de- 
termined according to a general rule or in accord- 
ance with a category. Thus Imagination fills up or^ 
supplements the stimuli of sense with reproductions 
of elements- of possible experience in accordance 
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with a category, or in such a manner that the 
whole intuition is determined in relation to a 
oategory. Nor is it difficult to see liow Imagina- 
tioh, which is in itself sensuous, — dealing with 
intuition, not with thought — comes to have this 
power of rendering experience possible. For all 
oiir intuitions must, in the first instance, belong 
to Inner Sense, be f&r me, and be under the 
form of Inner Sense, i.c., Time ; consequently, the 
modes in which unity of consciousness in the 
manifold of Time is possible, are at the same time 
the conditions under which experience at all is 
possible. Now these modes are nothing but the 
several forms of synthetic unity in the a priori 
intuition, Time itself.* The Imagination, then, 
determined by the understanding, constructs and 
must construct figurative syntheses or schemata 
corresponding in intuition or sensuously to the 
pure modes of synthesis cogitated in the categories. 
Not that the two faculties are distinct ; “ it is one 
and the same spontaneity which, now under the 
name of Imagination, now under that of Under- 
standing, introduces connection into the complex 
of intuition.”* All empirical intuition, all em- 
pirical consciousness, must be subject to the syn- 
TBetic unity of Imagination, which thus mediates 
between Understanding and Sense. 
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Such, very briefly, is the subjective aspect of 
Kants theory of perception. Special stimulus of 
sense requires supplement or completion from 
Imagination before it can be apprehended ; Imagin- 
ation, in order that its productions may be possible 
experiences, is necessarily restricted to such con- 
structions as answer to the general forms of com- 
bination or categories, which are the acts of 
Understanding. Sensibility, then, with its synop- 
sis or synthesis; Imagination, with its figurate 
syntheses or schemata; Understanding, with its 
pure notions, or laws, or forms, compose the psycho- 
logical mechanism through which the Ego receives 
the filling in of experience, or, as we may other- 
wise express it, through which perception of an 
object becomes possible.® 

Valuable as is this exposition in a psychological 
regard, it has, nevertheless, a tendency to bring 
into undue prominence the apparently mechanical 
fashion in which the elements of the Kantian 
synthesis are combined, and though in special 
references Kant is extremely careful to point out 
that the combination is organic or necessary, yet 
he frequently falls into the error of ascribing to 
the parts separately functions they only discharge 
when united with others, and never quite succeeds 
in freeing his theory from a certain aspect of 
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externality or artificiality. The Understanding 
appears to seize upon and work up by arbitrary 
acts of its own material already formed, and it 
would seem that each human consciousness is 
somehow furnished with a psychical mechanism 
by means of which it depicts for itself, when ex- 
cited from without, a world of real objects. This 
tendency to regard the problems of knowledge 
from the individualist or psychological point of 
view is, however, rectified when there is taken into 
consideration what I have called the objective 
significance of the synthesis. 

(O'.) Tlie Synthesis objectively regarded. 

Here the mode of viewing the problem of per- 
ception is in a sense reversed. In the subjective 
analysis, unity of self-consciousness hae appeared 
as something known by itself and necessaiy in 
order to make cognition of objects possible. Now 
it is requisite to note that self-consciousness is 
only possible in relation to and through synthetic 
connection of the manifold in experience, and that 
such synthetic connection is precisely what we 
understand by the reference of representations to 
ithe object. In other words, Kant is here concerned 
to d emonstrate that self-consciousness is only 
possible in and through an orderly system of ex- 
perience, and that the laws or conditions of self- 
X 
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consciousness are the determinations or general 
qualities of real existence, so far at least as its 
form or ultimate intelligibility is concerned,® A1 
though, then, his expressions may seem at times 
to involve the individualist assumption that ex- 
perience is only the consciousness of the individual, 
Kant has here raised the problem to a higher stage, 
and his demonstration concerns not the conditions 
of tliis or that intelligence, but tlie conditions of 
intelligence as such. The subjectivism of the 
theory is apparent only. 

No connection of representations or ideas — so 
runs his. proof— is possible, unless all of them can 
be accompanied by the pure logical form of self- 
consciousness, I think. Consciousness of the unity 
and identity of Self is necessary for all representa- 
tions, as otherwise they could not be for me, could 
not form parts of my experience. But just as 
unity is not, apart from difference, so consciousness 
of unity itself is only possible if difference, plurality, 
or manifold be given. The pure ego, or logical 
unity of self-consciousness, is itself analytical, mere 
identity. The manifold or given plurality is a 
known manifold, ie,, must be subject to those* con- 
ditions under which alone it can enter into the 
unity of experience or knowledge. The analytical 
unity of consciousness therefore implies synthetic 
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unity of the manifold of experience. The modes 
of this synthesis are, we already know, the cate- 
gories or pure notions of the understanding. No 
element of intuition can be cognised as such, can 
enter into the context of experience, except when 
determined in regard to a category or general rule 
of possible experience. But determination, accord- 
ing to a rule of possible experience, is precisely 
that in phenomena which W’e call reference of 
representations or ideas to the object. Objectivity 
is conformity of actual experience to the rules of 
possible experience. The synthetic connection, 
tl\en, which we call union in an object, or the 
object simply, is nothing but the condition of the 
unity of self-consciousness in the manifold of 
experience. Without object^ no unity of self. A 
judgment which expresses synthetic connection 
according to the rules of possible experience is an 
objective judgment, expresses a jinion of repre- 
sentations necessarily and universally valid. Thus 
the three facts, imity of self-consciousness as the 
condition of possible experience, the determi- 
nation of intuitions according to the categories or 
pure notions, and the reference of intuitions to 
the orderly objective context of experience, are 
nortL:ee but one. They are but three aspects or 
modes of regarding the fundamental ^synthe^ 
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which is perception or real cognition. This is the 
supreme principle of the Kantian theory of know- 
ledge. All empirical consciousness is necessarily 
subject to the conditions of pure consciousness or 
possible experience, and these conditions are the 
pure forms of the thought of object in general, the 
categories.^ 

Prom this discussion, abstract in itself, and 
compressed almost to unintelligibility, there can 
now be obtained an answer to the question which, 
as we saw, was placed in the foreground of the 
Kritih For us intuition is necessarily given, and 
the material so supplied cannot be cognised. a 
jpTwri. But no material whatsoever can enter 
into the context of experience unless formally 
determined, qxiaXijkd, according to the conditions 
of the unity of self-consciousness. These condi- 
tions, then, supply the foundation for all the 
a pnori knowledge which we can attain. As 
already indicated, synthesis in knowledge is, 
according to Kant, possible only through intui- 
tions ; for knowledge, there is requisite, not merely 
the thought of object, or pure form of combination 
of a manifold, but a corresponding intuition which 
shall prove the object to belong to igos&ihld expe- 
rience. A priori knowledge, then, rests upon cmd 
expresses «the determinations of pure intuition, 
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according to the categories or ultimate modes of 
combination. But the universal form of all intui- 
tion, inner or outer, is Time. A complete system 
of &e a priori principles of knowledge, will, there- 
fore, be obtained by considering the manner in 
which productive imagination is necessarily de- 
termined with regard to the construction of intui- 
tions and connection of perceptions in Time. As 
we have already seen, the function of pure imagi- 
nation is to fill up or supply to the stimuli of 
sense the elements necessary, before they can be 
received into the context of possible experience. 
The forms in which Imagination works ELant calls 
Schemata, and its procedure Sckematim, Only 
through Schemata do we have a priori cognition, 
for cognition requires the element of Intuition, 
which is not to be found in the category, and the 
element of thought, which is not in the intuition. 
Thought and Intuition are organically united in 
the schema. 

On the special modes of schematism, and on 
the synthetic principles deduced from them, I 
cannot now enter, but shall select for considera- 
tion the treatment of two crucial questions — ^the 
T^^ple of causality and the doctrine of external 
perception. Before taking them up, it is necessary 
to note that Kant’s manner of explaining thefunc- 
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tions of schematLsm is extremely apt to be mis- 
understood, and to mislead. Schemata, according 
to him, are requisite because intuitions and jjufe 
notions are heterogeneous ; since the one, therefore, 
cannot be immediately subsumed under the other. 
It would appear, then, that intuitions and notions 
stood apart from one another as finished products, 
and that their synthesis was a mechanical con- 
junction, effected by judgment, which subsumed 
the particular under the general. Such, however, 
is not rashly to be assumed as Kant's theory. 
We are not to suppose that the subsumption is 
mechanical ; that the particular is something dis- 
tinct from the univei*sal. The union is organic ; 
the particular is only the universal under a special 
form. The same function of synthesis, which in 
pure abstraction we call category, is, in realisa- 
tion, the schema, and the intuition is not apart 
from the schema. The intuition is not cognised, 
is not for m, apart from the pure notion, but only 
in and through it. The junction, however, is 
effected through imagination, which, as we already 
saw, fills up the complete perception. Combina- 
tion or synthesis, without which there is no 'know- 
ledge, is not given in intuition, but the elemei)|yj^ 
intuition are combined by imagination according 
to the pure forms of combination. Thus synthetic 
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combination is the common element in Under- 
standing and Imagination, through which they 
coalesce in actual perception. In our cognition, 
wfiere sensibility is purely receptive, the Imagina- 
tion works in the pure forms of intuition or pure 
perceptions. Its schemata, therefore, are at once 
sensuous and general. Tlie sensuous element, in 
order to be cognised at all, must have the aspect 
of generality, and this it receives in the schema. 
But we must on no account regard Notion, Schema, 
and Intuition, as three parts of perception which 
would exist in isolation. Only the category, or 
fonn of combination in general, Kant appears to 
say can be thought in pure abstraction.®*® 

The possibility of misunderstanding on this 
essential matter arises mainly from Kant’s over- 
anxiety to distinguish between Sense and Under- 
standing, from the misleading analogies connected 
with the term mlmme, and, from the .extreme 
laxity with which IntuUim is employed. It is 
worth while recalling the fact that soon after the 
appearance of the KrUih, Kant’s attention was 
drawn to the possibility of misconception regard- 
ing his doctrine through certain difficulties raised 
by that acute thinker, Salomon Maimon. Mai- 
mon asked how it could be shown that sense and 
understanding, which are quite heteK^eneous, must 
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of necessity harmonise, and how it was possible to 
think that the pure notions of the understanding 
should be laws for all objects whatsoever ? To this 
Kant makes the brief but significant reply, that 
objects are merely phenomena, consequently, in 
one aspect at least, subjective, as being condi- 
tioned by our faculty of representation ; while, on 
the other hand, they have objectivity, since they 
are united ^according to the forms of pure con- 
sciousness. Moreover, since we can have no ex- 
perience wliicli is not so constituted, intuitions not 
harmonising with the pure forms of thought are 
for us nothing. Of them we can have no know- 
ledge whatsoever. In other words, we may say 
the harmony is not to be conceived as the uniting 
of two opposed and completed parts; the parts 
only exist so in the unity itself. The harmony, or 
oiganic union, alone has existence ; the parts are 
merely aspects of the whole. The full import of 
this remark must be borne in mind when investi- 
gating the crucial instance of Kant’s method, the 
explanation of causality.^® 

The discussion of this question is perhaps the 
most perplexing in all the Kritik, and that mainly 
from excess of explanation and illustration.'^ The 
real thought is overlaid with a mass of de^^ 
under which it is with difficulty discovered. It 
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seems to me clear that in the treatment of the 
Second Analogy Kant has throughout a double 
aim— to bring forward in perfect distinctness 
his* conception of objectivity as orderly connected- 
ness of perceptions; and second^ to show that 
determined connectedness of perceptions in the 
sequence of time is the real counterpart, the real- 
isation of the pure notion, causality. He takes 
infinite pains to explain and illustrate what he 
means by objective sequence, sequence in the 
object; and these illustrations, though entering 
into the main argument, tend to throw into the 
background the peculiar proof of the principle 
itself. 

I shall, in the first place, state briefly what 
appears to me the essence of Kant’s reasoning on 
this subject, and shall then comment on one or 
two of the difficulties originating in his mode of 
exposition. We have already seen that nothing 
can be combined in the experience of the Ego 
except under notions, the general rules or forms 
of intellectual unity. We have also seen that for 
cogniticm or perception an intuition is requisite in 
order to realise or give embodiment to the cate- 
gOT^an intuition which shall show that the object 
denoted by the category belongs to possible ex- 
perience.^* We saw, finally, that intuitions are 
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not immediately determined through notions, but 
through the schemata produced by imagination 
acting under the rules of understanding, for syir- 
thetic unity in productive imagination is under- 
standing. Now among the categories or pure 
modes of intellectual function, there is one denot- 
ing the determined connection of objects in general 
as dependent, one on the other, the category of 
causality and dependence. If, then, this notion 
has validity in cognition, there must be somehow 
given an intuition which shall render necessary, 
and shall only be possible through the production 
by imagination of a schema corresponding to the 
pure connection of cause and effect. Something 
quite similar to this we find to be the case in the 
application of the other categories. Thus, e.g., the 
pure notion, Quantity, has as its correlate extensive 
magnitude, or synthetic unity in the construction 
of intuitions by addition of like parts ; (the schema, 
therefore, is Number). No intuition is possible 
save through this unity in the addition of like 
parts, because each intuition must be presented in 
Time or in Time and Space, and in order to fill a 
a definite portion of them, to be marked off from 
others, i.e., to be perceived at all, must be con- 
structed by the same act through which definite 
portions of time and space are constructed. This 
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act is the act of Imagination determined by the 
pure notion Quantity, through which alone intui- 
tions can enter into the experience of the Ego. 
The double mode of viewing this process — ^now from 
the necessity of an intuition to realise the category, 
now from the necessity of the category and its 
schema, in order that the intuition should be 
cognised— must be kept carefully in mind. The 
errors on the subject of causality generally arise 
from accenting the one to the exclusion of the 
other. 

Taking, then, the problem of causality, we have, 
therefore, to ask, what perception can furnish the 
hint upon which Imagination produces the schema 
corresponding to the pure notion, or intellectual 
multiple. Causality and Dependence ? Evidently 
the only perception in question is that of chaTige, 
Dead uniformity or permanence, if a possible ex- 
perience, would furnish no element for such a 
notion. The problem thus becomes, How is the 
perception of change at all possible ? Looking at 
the matter quite analytically, we see that two con- 
ditions, at least, are requisite — (1) sequence of 
perceptions, for the new perception, to be known 
as jew, must follow and be contrasted with 
another ; (2) possibility of determining the position 
and relation of perceptions in time* But how 
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is position in Time fixed ? Not through Time 
itself, for Time is not known per se, nor does it 
give any fixity or means of determining existenct 
in tiTM, In order that any perception or perceived 
change should be determined as eodsting in time^ 
i,e,, should be cognised as a change, it must be 
regarded as determined by previous phenomena 
in such a manner that, these being given, this must 
necessarily follow, or have existence. In other 
words, cognition of an event or change is only 
possible if the perception is supplemented by the 
schema of determined order in time according to 
necessary rule, ix^ the imagination is necessitated 
to represent an undefined series of previous 
phenomena from which the present real fact of 
experience necessarily follows. Now this schema 
of necessary sequence in time is the sensuous 
correlate of the pure category, cause and effect. 
No experience of an event, then, is possible, unless 
imagination adds to the present intuition the 
representation of previous events from which this 
necessarily follows, and the imagination is necessi- 
tated to add this conception because in no other 
manner could perception of change in time enter 
into the experience of the self-conscious Ego. 
changes, then, are subject to the law of cause and 
effect.^* 
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The deeper aspect of Kant’s theory of cognition 
is not at once apparent in this proof of the objec- 
tive validity of the causal nexus. For here, as in 
the subjective analysis of perception itself (cf. pp. 
48-9), the synthetic unity of consciousness is taken 
as something given from which to work out, and 
the inquiry is not directly made whether the 
connection of the parts of experience in time, 
according to objective rule, be not the condition 
of this supreme unity. Yet this is the manner in 
which , we must contemplate Kant’s proof. The 
connection of the parts of experience in the pure 
form of Time, apart from which consciousness of 
the unity and identity of self is impossible, is only 
through the pure notion of cause realised in the 
mode of determined sequence of existence in Time. 
Kant is, in truth, pointing, though obscurely, to 
an element of his theory which is never made 
quite so prominent as it requires, but recognition 
of which is indispensable to a consistent view of 
his activity. The consciousness of self is only in 
and through cognition of the object, and the object, 
or unity of experience, means determined existence 
and relations of existence of phenomena. The 
mediating fact, then, by which we connect the 
pure unity of consciousness and the empirical 
multiplicity of intuition in time and space, is the 
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possibility of experience, or the complex of con- 
ditions within which subject and object arise in 
mutual opposition. The various processes bj 
which, subjectively, the mediation is effected, are 
not to be regarded as more than mechanism, still 
less must they be taken as essential to the trans- 
cendental proof. The essential elements are (1) 
the necessary connection, one may say the iden- 
tity, of unity in experience with unity of conscious- 
ness, (2) the necessity of external intuition, the 
real in experience, in order that such unity may 
be found.^^ 

To this brief notice I may add the curious remark 
made by Kant as to the kind of intuition in which 
change can be perceived. This, he says, is only 
the perception of the motion of a body in space, 
just as the intuition requisite for the synthesis of 
substance and accident is external perception, 
intuition in space.^^ Kant, in making these re- 
marks, appears to have been but dimly conscious 
of the problem necessarily raised by them, how 
oan inner states, inner intuitions only in Time, be 
matter of experience ? The consequences of the 
remarks are very significant for more than one 
doctrine both in Kant and in later writers. 

The .exposition under the second Analogy 
{Kritik, 173-187) has given rise to much dispute, 
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origiBatiDg, as I have above hinted, from the labo- 
rious manner in which Kant explains and illus- 
trates what is indeed connected with his proof of 
causality in phenomena but does not form part of 
it. He is especially anxious to enforce his doc- 
trine that determination of exigence in time is 
distinguished from construction of an intuition 
which may or may not correspond to existence, 
simply by the thought necessity of order in tlie 
perceptions themselves.^® In illustration he con- 
trasts the successive addition of parts in the con- 
struction of the intuition of a house, which may 
be taken in any order, with the sequence of the 
perceptions in a real change, e.g, the motion of a 
boat on the river. The first succession then, he 
appears to say, is reversible, the second irrever- 
sible, and it has been thought that in this element 
is to be found Kant’s proof of causality. 

Irreversibility has been taken* to mean neces- 
sary connection of the empirical facts. For in- 
stance, when the shining of the sun warms a stone, 
I am supposed to perceive that this empirical 
conjunction is irreversible, that the sun by shining 
must always warm stOne, and then I subsume the 
particular sequence or pair of facts under i^he 
category cause. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that we cannot identify empirical conditums 
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with conditions for intelligence as such, or for 
possible experience. Kant’s contrasts are never> 
so far as I am aware, between successions of events 
which are irreversible and others which are rever- 
sible. To ascribe such a view to him would stultify 
not only his proof, but the very principle which he 
imagines himself to be proving. Whether or not 
that proof be satisfactory, we must at least under- 
stand Kant to be aiming at a universal principle — 
all changes are caused — and it is impossible for a 
moment to suppose that his demonstration rests 
on the basis of any number of felt necessities 
among successive phenomena as contrasted with 
other sequences which are not necessary.^^ I may 
add that the argument founded on this ambiguous 
distinction between reversible and irreversible is 
not borne out by Kant’s examples. In two of these 
— the motion of the boat and the freezing of water'® 
— the irreversibility in question is to be found, but 
neither is an instance of causal connection between 
the two phenomena whose sequence is irreversible. 
The previous position of the boat up the stream is 
not the cause of its position lower down ; the liquid 
state of water is not the cause of its frozen state. 
Nay, the intuition which, according to Kant, is the 
type for perception of change, motion of a IjoJly in 
space, shows with sufficient clearness that the ine- 
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versibility of the elements of intuition has no 
application to this or that pair of phenomena, but 
tb the quite general connection of existences deter- 
mined in time. It is the chaiacteristic of percep- 
tions as opposed to the construction of intuitions. 
Kant himself deduces irreversibility from causal 
connection, or rather shows himself perfectly aware 
that determined sequence in time is only through 
causal connection.'® 

A further confusion is due to the contrast drawn 
here, as in the discussion on judgments, between 
the detennined sequence of perceptions and the 
arbitrary play of imagination. Such a contiast is 
more misleading than helpful. If Kant only 
means that I can consciously represent to myself 
particular empirical facts as in any order, he draws 
attention to a mere peculiarity of rei>roductive 
imagination, which is possible only in relation to 
an order of events already thought as determined 
in time. The imagined facte are equally subject 
to the pure law of productive imagination j a re- 
mark which is quite borne out by the criterion 
Kant establishes as distinguishing mere dream- 
experience from reality. But if he mean that I 
can represent to myself events as altogether unde- 
termined in time, he contradicts his own funda- 
mental principle that imagination can only work 

F 
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within the conditions of possible ex})ciicnce ; and 
such contradiction is not rashly to be ascribed to 
him. In cither case tlie contrast has no bearing 
on the })roblciii before us, for it can only conceni 
empirical connections of fact, and these are con- 
tingent. In no otlier Wiiy tlian by (jxjjejience can 
w’o discover whether or not the events which I 
represent to inj’sclf as cause orefft^ct of given phe- 
nomena really exist. Illnstmtions drawn from this 
source must therefore be h(»ld as unconnected with 
the proof of tlie causal principle."’^ 

I take lujxt Kant’s discussion of lixttnual Per- 
ception, recialliiig attention to the fact that in con- 
nection with tlie first ilnalogy the intuition brought 
under the schema of permanence in time, is ileclared 
to he the external intuition of that which fills 
sjiacc, or resists compression. The only substances 
known to us are extended resisting things in space; 
and all change is change in substance or manifes- 
tation of subvStance.-^ Now the idealism which 
Kant has in view when considering the ]>roblera 
of exterinil per<’.eptiou rests on the principle that 
subjective states, determinations of my own exist- 
ence in time, are immediately known, whereas the 
existence of matter or external things in sjiace, is 
only iui inference, and therefore problematic,-^ We 
ai-e supposed to reason from existence known in 
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ns to existence of real things without, i.e. things 
in space, not things in themselves. Against this 
View Kant advances the following aignment : The 
empirical consciousness of my own existence in 
time (not to be confused with pure consciousness) 
is only possible in relation to a permanent in time. 
Now external pen^eption alone can give the intui- 
tion corresponding to the schema of pennancnce 
in time; conse<puintly tlie oinfarical matter of 
external perception, or the empirical reality of 
things in si)ace, is the condition for possible con- 
sciousness of my own determined existence in 
time. We have empirical consciousness of our 
own existence in time only in connection with the 
consciousness of an extemal system of things in 
space. The reality of extcnial things, i.e, of niatter 
in spacx^, is just as certain as the reality of our own 
existence ; the one is as immediately known as the 
other. Kant seems further to say that the argu- 
ments against the reality of external percf3i)tion are 
altogether puerile. The only difficulty to his mind 
is the difficulty of explaining why w(? should have 
extemal intuition at all ; and this we cannot hope 
to explain.** 

Tljfe peculiarity in the aliove argument, as in 
the Analogies, is the reference to external sense as 
the indispensable condition of knowledge, and it 
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leads us to notice that with regard to inner sense, 
or the cognition of Self as object, Kant’s teaching 
is far from being clear. He rightly points out that 
we can only cognise ourselves as objects in con- 
nection with the world of things in space ; but his 
reasoning, logically developed, should have led to 
tlie conclusion either that we cannot cognise our- 
selves Jis objects at all, or that cognition of self is 
not through the categories of the understjuiding.*^'^ 
On his own showing the detemiinations of my 
own existence cannot be cognised as objects, for 
we cannot apply to them the schema of permanence 
in time. Incidentally, indeed, Kant himself re- 
marks that we conceive our inner states under the 
irnjige of a line, and think their succession as the 
drawing of the line.-® But these inner states are 
not substances ; their origination, or i)assing out of 
being, does not involve any diminution or increase 
of substance in the universe.^ As change can 
only be cognised in substance, these states are not 
cognisable as changes, for relation to a substance 
is not precisely the relation of accident to the sub- 
stance which appears in the accidents. If not 
cognised as changes, are the inner states to be 
cognised at all ? The truth is that in this special 
case, and throughout in his treatment of psycho- 
logy, Kant wavers between the conception of pay- 
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chology as an empirical science of inner states 
resembling ph 3 ’sics, which he sees to be impossible, 
an^ psychologj’ as a speculative science, tracing 
the subjective processes tlirough which the pure 
thoughts or categories are rt*.aliscd in consciousness. 
Empirical psychology he w'ill not admit to the rank 
of science; no a priori rational principles are 
attainable in it ; we can only describe and classify 
facts. Ill short, psychology is for him a species of 
empirical Anthropology, or general descriptive 
account of human existence and culture.^ His 
principles ought, however, to have led him farther, 
and we can judge from the critique of the Para- 
logvnm of Psychology (specially as in the first 
edition) to what conclusion they really t(3nded. 
The categories of Itclation, Substance, T/ause, It^jci- 
pixKjity, are entirely inadequate to determine the 
nature of consciousness. Tlie pure fonn of all 
consciousness, the judgment, / think, affords no 
means of detennining the nature of the soul or Ego 
as Substance, as Simple, as Personal, or as standing 
in relation to external things. An intuition is 
requisite if these categories are to be more than 
mere thoughts, but no intuition of self is given. 
At tHe same time the reasoning by which Kant 
reaches this result enables him to deal successfully 
with the peculiar form of materialism which would 
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explain the phenomena of inner sense as results of 
external things, or as modes of matter. Such 
explanation, he points out with complete evidence, 
involves transcendental realism or the assumption 
that material objects as known are things-in- 
themselves. External phenomena are simplymodes 
of our external intuition, and it is absurd to sup- 
pose that one class of our perceptions can account 
for the total content of consciousness. (In other 
words, things are only for intelligence ; and intelli- 
gence, tlierefore, cannot be explained as resulting 
from them.) Whoever admits that material 
phenomena are only aa they are known to be is 
for ever debarred from assuming them as the 
ground of consciousness itself. If it be supposed 
that the unknown somewhat which appears to us 
in the forms of external intuition is really the same 
as the unknown somewhat which is manifested in 
thought, and consequently that inner and outer are 
but the modes of appearance of one essence (for 
such a theory Kant contemplates), then the answer 
must be made that such a theorj" is possibly true, 
but is absolutely meaningless. Its truth can never 
be known, for the essence to which all is referred 
can by hypothesis never be known. To assrvme it 
as the identity of which inner and outer are mani- 
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festations, is a mere apology for incoherence of 
thought.*® 

* ^The true conclusion from this laboured portion 
of Kant’s theory is that briefly stated above. The 
categories which are supreme where merely ex- 
ternal relations are concerned, fail of applicability 
when the nature of thouglit is to be detennined. 
Only when we endeavour to determine our own 
mental existence as object — an impossible feat — 
does the discrepancy become apparent betwecm the 
categories of external intuition and the world of 
self-consciousness. All the facts of experimental 
psychology (psycho-physics and the like) are to be 
received without hesitation. They may directly or 
indirectly tlirow light upon the manner in which, 
and the meclianism through which, consciousness 
expresses itself in man, but they do not in the 
least explain the supreme fact of consciousness 
itself. Here we have one well-dfefined limit to the 
idea of mechanism. 

To sum up, then, Kant’s theory of cognition in 
its positive aspect, knowledge is only possible 
through and under the conditions of self-conscious- 
ness, the laws of which prescribe to experience at 
least^fTrm. The matter of experience is not given 
by self-consciousness, but is received from without, 
and is, as contrasted with the formal laws of 
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understanding, contingent The highest concep- 
tion in the sphere of cognition is that of a system 
of extended substances in reciprocal determination. 
Such substances are for us forces, repulsive and 
attractive, operating in space, and therefore with 
only mechanical or external relations. Thus the 
world of scientific cognition is the world of 
matter, force, motion, space, and time. The pure 
notions of the understanding, it is true, arc forms 
of combination not restricted to the manifold of 
intuition, and by their means we may think objects 
otlier than those presented in experience ; but un- 
less intuition corresponding to such notions be 
given, our tliought remains empty, and no increase 
of knowledge is gained. The limit of knowledge, 
then, is the limit of possible intuition. 

Such a suiiinmiy, though not in itself unjust, 
and though to all appearance supplying a com- 
pletely satisfactory foundation for scientific empiri- 
cism, fails to bring into due prominence the deeper 
elements in Kant’s doctrine, and robs of all signifi- 
cance his rich developments on the ultimate pro- 
blems of metaphysic. For with regard to them it 
would seem to place us in the easy position of 
Agnosticism. We should be able to say tha|^Grod, 
the soul, and immortality, are not possible objects 
of sense-intuition inner or outer, and consequently, 
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that all determiDations of thought with respect to 
them must be and remain pure fancy. Constrained 
by natural desire, or led by constitutional impulse, 
we* may fill the world of the unknown with what 
fonns we please, and such poetic constructions may 
have value for our life, but they, nevertheless, remain 
the work of fancy, and without other grounds w'e 
could have no other attitude towards them thfin the 
poet has towards his own creations. This demon- 
strated positivism has seemed to many the one and 
all-important outcome of the Kantian critique,but it 
is impossible to accept such a view. The statement 
of the theory of knowledge just given has no signifi- 
cance if severed from the fundamental idea on which 
it rests ; it is but one part of a completed metaphysi- 
cal conception, and by directing attention b) this 
aspect of it we shall not only discover its deej)er 
meaning, but be able to appreciate its relations to 
those higher problems to which* its results have 
yet to be applied — ^problems which, under the first 
view, could have no existence. At the same time 
we shall be able to supply an essential element in 
the critical survey of the pure notions of science, 
for we shall point out negatively the limits within 
which^they apply, and consequently determine 
their final value for human thought. 

All that is for us is only in self-consciousness. 
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Beyond the synthesis of self-knowing and things . 
known we cannot go. Self-consciousness is the 
ultimate unity or identity in reference to which 
it is possible for multiplicity or plurality to be 
known. The ultimate aim of all our researches, 
the discovery of unity of principle, of the general 
rule of wliicli particulars are but the modifications 
or specialisations, is prescribed by this final ne- 
cessity for reduction to the unity of conscious 
experience. Even in the methods of the empirical 
sciences we can trace the effects of this^ effort 
after completed explanation, for these methods 
liave no other aim than to exhibit the conformity 
of fact to the ideal forms of completed system.^ 
When we take into consideration knowledge as a 
whole and its conditions, and note that in it also 
there must be unity of conception, we are then able 
to discern the full significance of the categories. 
Tliey arc the modes or forms of unity through 
which alone particulars can be known as particu- 
lars. Self-consciousness is, if we may use the term, 
the supreme category, the final unity into which 
all the detail of knowledge must be reduced ; the 
subordinate notions are the content, or filling in, 
or substance of this supreme form. ^ 

Now, tlie highest conception which Intuition 
and the categories of the understanding led is one 
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quite incapable of satisfying the need for absolute 
unity of consciousness. A world of extended things, 
substances in reciprocal action, or determining one 
another, stands, and must stand, in merely me- 
chanical or external relation to the unity of self, 
and even if internally a coherent conception, can- 
not be reconciled with the unity of self.*® We 
are still driven to seek for some conceptions which 
will give harmony to our whole consciousness, 
and if we call Keason the faculty which, testing 
the finite notions of understanding, exhibits their 
partial and limited character, and endeavours to 
find the unity into which they may be resolved, 
then we may say that Reason is the faculty of tlie 
unconditioned. For the determined W(jrld of un- 
derstanding may be aptly called the conditioned. 
Each part of it is externally, and through natural 
necessity, united to every other, and has existence 
through the others ; it is a contingent aggregate. 
The forms of finite thought cannot explain the 
system to which they have given rise, cannot fill 
up the idea of a cognitive system under which 
Reason acts.*^ Reason, then, which discloses their 
inadequacy, is compelled to seek some higher 
8oluti(gi. 

It is true that Kant’s peculiar mode of regard- 
ing the elements making up the synthesis of un^ 
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(lerstanding led him to a statement of the problem 
in some respects differing from that just given. 
For, althoiigli he had once for all demonstrated 
the falsity of the individualistic or psychological 
view which would build up the structure of know- 
ledge by the mechanical juxtaposition of isolated 
atoms, yet his own theory suffers from a quite 
similar defect. To him the ultimate synthesis was 
a purely external one. The Ego, on the one hand, 
was mere blank abstract identity, with no con- 
crete filling in; the categories, empty fonns of 
thought, with no specialisation of their own ; the 
pure fonns of intuition mere possibilities. The 
only reality, on the other hand, would seem to be 
furnished by the matter of intuition. Though 
Kant’s theory of knowledge is precisely the proof 
that in itself ultimate reality is not given in the 
matter of intuition, yet he continually expresses 
himself as if this erroneous mode of thought were 
thoroughly justifiable, and states his doctrine on 
the assumption of its truth. Thus the inadequacy 
of the categories of understanding to systematic 
cognition, and the demand of reason for some 
higher unity, in which they may be harmonised, 
at first present themselves to Kant os the distinc- 
tion between Phenomena and Things-in-them- 
selves, or noumena. In the form or forms given 
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by Kant no more perplexing distinction was ever 
drawn. The Tliing-in-itself appears at every turn 
ih the three Kritiken. The solution of all the 
higher metaphysical problems turns upon its 
nature as distinguished from phenomena, and yet 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to state Kant’s 
precise position in the matter, and to reconcile his 
various expressions reganling it. Looked at in 
one way the doctrine of the Thing-in-itself rests 
on what may be called Kant’s mechanical or psy- 
chological view of knowledge. External things 
are merely affections of mind, states of conscious- 
ness, disposed in space, w'hich likewise is a fonn 
of mind. But these affections are set up by real 
objects, which naturally arc incognisahlc in them- 
selves, for they only rest upon us, but which never- 
theless we must suppose to exist. It is to be 
remembered, however, when this account is given, 
that Kant in no way held the vtllgar view which 
would explain or illustrate the distinction by re- 
ferring to the physiology of the senses, or to the 
difference between colours and the vibrations of 
ether. Nor did he hold that behind each sense- 
intuition there stood a separate individual thing in 
itself.^ , It is,” he says, " an altogether mistaken 
idea of the theory of sense-objects as mere pheno- 
mena^ to which we must add something non-sen- 
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suous, if one imagines, or tries to make others 
imagine, this to mean that the snpersensuous sub- 
stratum of matter is divided into monads (orpartS) 
as we divide matter itself; for in this case the 
monad (wliich is merely the idea of an uncondi- 
tioned condition of the compound) would be re- 
garded as in space ; when it ceases to be a nou- 
menon, and is itself compound.” ^ It is evident 
from this that Kant’s hazardous explanation of 
affection by impression on the senses is so far 
irreconcilable with his critical or transcendental 
method, and we can understand Jacobi’s indignant 
(‘.omplaint that without this doctrine one cannot 
enter into tlie critical system, and with it one ' 
cannot remain in it.^* The manner in which the 
psychical mechanism brings forth intuitions has 
no bearing on the problem with regard to their 
nature as known, and Kant has elsewhere suffi- 
ciently explained his application of the categoiy of 
cause to these things in themselves. The real 
thing-in-itself is the supersensible substratum of 
nature, which is certainly the grmnd of the phe- 
nomenal world, but the action of which cannot be 
known as causal It is clear, indeed, that what 
Kant really had in view when he described ^bjects 
as phenomena, was their essentially finite, limited, 
and incoherent character, and the question then 
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becomes, How are we made aware of this limited- 
ness of things of sense ? By reflection, says 
Kant, on the distinction between Understanding 
and Sense, a reflection which wo shall presently 
find also gives rise to the remarkable doctrine of 
empirical contingency, and leads to the most im- 
portant consequences in the Kantian metfiphysic. 
The categories, we have already remarked, are not 
limited to the combination of eleiiumts furnished 
by sense, but are forms of combination in general, 
thoughts of objects as such. We are thus irre- 
sistibly led, Kant thinks, to regard our world ot 
sense as phenomenal, conditioned, and reason com- 
•^pels us to frame the conception of some uncondi- 
tioned. Tliis unconditioned, the conception of 
which is merely problematic, i.e, not in itself con- 
tradictory, but incapable of having objective exist- 
ence demonstrated for it, we call noumenon. 
Noumena, clearly, cannot be the* object of intui- 
tion such as we possess, for all such objects are con- 
ditioned. In a negative sense, then, they are not 
objects of intuition, and therefore positively may 
be described as objects of a non-sensuous intuition. 
Of the mode of operation of such a non-sensuous 
intuition we can form no idea, but the conception 
of noumena is valuable, nay indispensable, as 
marking the limited conditioned character of all 
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the faculty of intuit) on which we possess. In 
fine, the conception of noumena, or things-in-them- 
selves, is a limiting notion (Grenz-Begrifi). Wt^ 
cannot assume the existence of such objects; 
through the mere conception of them we gain no 
extension of knowledge, nay, Kant seems some- 
times inclined to assert that by the understanding 
W() cannot think such objects. They are contem- 
plated by us as objects of an intuition and under- 
standing altogether distinct from our own. In 
this last I’emark, however, Kant has gone beyond 
his own theory. We do, and must, think these 
noumena, and we think them, through the only 
forms of thought given to us, the categories ; but * 
— and this is the real significance of the doctrine — 
critical investigation of our thought demonstrates 
that the categories are entirely inadequate to these 
noumena, and that contradiction is involved when- 
ever’ we apply the finite notions of understanding 
to them.®* 

In this way I think we are able to see, at least 
partially, how the doctrine of things in themselves 
arises, and how it is related to the dialectic of 
Eeason, on which Kant immediately enters. The 
faculty which subjectively expresses the demand 
of self-consciousness for j>erfect unity of concep- 
tion we call Reason. Reason cannot find satisfac- 
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tion in the conditioned, and any attempt to demon- 
strate complete harmony by means of the pure 
ifotions of the understanding, which are the cate- 
gories of the conditioned, inevitably leads to inner 
contradiction and incoherence. If, then, we still 
seek an unconditioned which will unite self-con- 
sciousness to this world of conditioned objects, 
we are compelled to recognise, both positively and 
negatively, that these objects are merely pheno- 
menal, are not things in themselves, are but the 
modes in which finite intelligence grasps the 
supreme unity of things. Positive proof for this has 
been advanced in the -^Esthetic and Analytic, which 
showed that the content of experience was condi- 
tioned by, or dependent on, the nature of sensibility 
and thought. (Intuitions were received only in 
the forms of Space and Time; objects were cognised 
only under the categories of understanding.) Nega- 
tive proof is furnished abundantly In the Dialectic, 
which shows that the notions of the understanding, 
competent to phenomena, land us in contradiction 
whenever we endeavour by their means to gain 
such a solution as shall satisfy reason.^^ 

The Thing-in-itself, then, is no excrescence on 
Kant’s system, nor does it play the part of that 
convenient receptacle for difficulties of thought — 
the unknown and unknowable. It marks the 
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transition from understanding to reason, from the 
categories of relation or external necessity to the 
category of freedom or internal necessity. The 
further stages of Kant's thought are simply the 
closer detenninatioii of the thing-in-itself.*’® 

At tlie same time, from the outlines of the posi- 
tive theory of knowledge already given, one can 
see what kind of solution was alone open to Kant. 
Understanding, seizing upon limited aspects of an 
organic whole, and placing them in sharp opposi- 
tion to one another, had left as final elements the 
abstract Ego, or pure form of consciousness, and the 
world of things in themselves. These two appeared 
to stand meclianically apart, and the world of 
phenomena was somehow the result of their re- 
ciprocal action. Nor could these elements be 
cliaiucterised otherwise than by merely negative 
predicates. (They resemble in this Schopenhau- 
sen’s will and pure subject of will.) A unity, then, 
which shall Uike these up into itself as constituent 
parts could not but be for Kant something entirely 
separate from the w^orld of phenomena, placed 
alongside of it, but not entering into it. So far, 
then, as we are yet able to judge Kant's final con- 
ception of the unity of reason, it could not rise above 
the finite categoiy of reciprocity. At times, indeed, 
he does shadow forth a mere concrete unity, for he 
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finds ultimate reconciliation in the notion of an 
intuitive understanding, an understanding in winch ^ 
tTie synthesis of general, particular, and individual, 
should be completed by the organic act of thought 
itself. With the thing-in-itself, of which, in- 
deed, it is the real counterpart, the idea of a 
perceptive understanding is continually making 
its appearance throughout the three Critiques, 
receiving at each stage more exact determination, 
until it at length appears as the final unity, or 
supreme Mind, or God, the synthesis of intelligence 
and its objects, which we indeed aie unable to 
grasp, and the possibility of which we cannot 
even comprehend. The intuitive understanding 
is the burden of all the critique of speculative 
theology, and the principle of the teleological judg- 
ment. Upon the idea of it we require to fix 
attention if we are really to understand Kant's 
position in metaphysic.^^ 

The detached elements, then,' for which reason 
seeks the unconditioned or possible ground of 
unity, are, in the first instance, the Ego and the 
world as determined by thought. To these, how- 
ever, reason must add the unity of both in order 
to complete its architectonic idea. W e have, there- 
fore, three speculative unities, three transcendental 
ideas, as Kant calls them — ^first, the unconditioned 
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unity of the subject of consciousness, the psycho- 
* logical idea; second, the absolute unity of the 
series of conditions of the phenomenon or thing 
known, the cosiyiological idea ; third, the absofute 
unity of the conditions of the possibility of all 
objects of thought in general. As is well known, 
Kant, bringing forward into prominence the sub- 
jective function of lieason as discovering the prin- 
ciple from which the conditioned follows, and 
therefore as being essentially syllogistic in cliar- 
acter, arrives at his threefold anuugemeiit of tran- 
scendental ideas from a consideration of the three 
kinds of syllogism — categorical, hypothetical, and 
disjunctive. Without making any comment on 
this, which is a parallel to the earlier discovery ot 
the categories from the forms of judgment, I desire 
specially to call attention to the fact that the three 
ideas are simply the unconditioned application of 
the three categories of relation — substance, caus- 
ality, and reciprocity, i,e. to say, the transference of 
the forms of scientific cognition to the domain of 
reason and metaphysic. - By keeping this in mind, 
we shall more readily appreciate the nature and 
import of the criticism to which they are severally 
subjected. Hie result of the investigation is in a 
twofold sense native'; — 1st. It is demonstrated 
that by means of these categories no final soluti(»i 
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can be given to the problems of reason or meta- 
physic, and, accordingly, Kant thinks no metaphy- 
sic^as system of cognition, is possibly; 2d. It is de- 
monstrated that these categories have applicability 
only to the conditioned, and that no aigument 
based on them can apply either way (either posi- 
tively or negatively) to the unconditioned. If 
from other sources indications of an uncondi- 
tioned are obtained or obtainable, the field is left 
open for them. To a metaphysic constructed by 
the employment of these finite categories, criticism 
is fatal ; to a metaphysic otherwise founded, scien- 
tific cognition can bring forward no counter argu- 
ment. As these categories are in particular the 
fundamental notions of scientific procedure, the 
results of Kant’s criticism are here of peci^ar 
value. 

It is unfortunately impossible for me to enter at 
any adequate length upon the rich material for 
thought contained in the Dialectic. I must, per- 
force, content myself with such indications of tlie 
course of discussion in the tliree divisions as are 
requisite in order to lead up to the final idea of the 
Kantian system. The three divisions, as you are 
aware, eorrespond to the old metaphysical rubrics 
— ^Bational Psychology, Bational Cosmology, and 
Rational Theology! 
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On the first of these, in which the paralo- 
gisms of Reason are pointed out, something has 
already been said. The conclusions which Ra- 
tional Psychology believed itself able to draw with 
regard to the immortality, immateriality, and 
simplicity of the soul, transcended experience, 
and consequently could be based upon nothing 
but ihs universal element in all inner experience, 
the unity of self-consciousness, the pure judg- 
ment I thivk. But when it is attempted to use 
this universal subject of thought as the third term 
by which to determine synthetically the nature of 
self as an object of knowledge, then we involve 
ourselves in paralogism. For synthetical deter- 
mination through a category can only be given in 
rel|tion to an intuition. The universal subject of 
thought is supposed to be, but is not, an intuition ; 
nor is any intuition given in inner experience 
whereby we could determine the soul as substance. 
No hnowledgc then, in a scientific sense, is possible 
of the nature and future existence of the souL 
Equally beyond knowledge, however, is the asser- 
tion that the soul cannot be immaterial ^or im- 
mortal. The categoiy substance thus shows itself 
as entirely inadequate to the determinatior of the 
unconditioned. Sp^ozism, as a system of cogni- 
tion, is impossible.^ 



LECTURE III. 

METAPHYSICAL IDEA OF THE CKITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

At the close of last lecture we had entered upon 
the consideration of Kant’s theory of Reason, the 
portion of his work which has most significance 
when we endeavour to comprehend the complete 
metaphysical conception of which the parts are 
being surveyed in detail. The ultimate aim of 
Reason had been determined as the systematic 
unity of cognition, in and through which the 
knowledge yielded by understanding might appear, 
not as a mere contingent aggregate, but as a con- 
nected organic whole.^ Empirical knowledge is 
not, pgr se, in need of such systematisation ; that 
is to say, science may and does proceed in its 
course without regarding the metaphysical pro- 
blems inevitably raised when we endeavour to 
comprehend the sum total of experience itself. 
Nor does science itself ever of necessity lead to 
such problems as make up the substance of 
metaphysical inquiry. Incompleteness of scientific 
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explanation is not to' be regarded as identical with 
the apparent insolubility of certain questions re- 
garding the nature of experience and our relation^ 
to it. Only reflection upon the notions employed 
in scientific cognition can lead us to see their 
limited character and can enable us to determine, 
at least in outline, wliat would be required by a 
metai)hysical explanation properly so called.* 

It had also become apparent that in seeking for 
explanation of experience itself, in seeking the 
unconditioned, we of necessity employed these 
conceptions through which unity was possible in 
experience. But in such a case it is evident from 
the outset tliat Eeason is doomed to failure. It is 
not possible that notions which ser\"e to explain 
the perception of one conditioned thing among 
others, which enable us to pass from one part of 
the world of empirical cognition to another, can be 
valid as means for cognising the unconditioned, 
the totality of experience. “ The notions of reality, 
of substance, of causality, of necessary existence 
itself, have no significance for determining any 
object, beyond their service in rendering the em- 
pirical cognition of a thing possible. They may 
thus be used to explain the possibility of things in 
the world of sense, but cannot be employed to 
explain the possibility of the universe itself, since 
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the ground of explanation for that must lie beyond 
the world, and consequently can be no object of a 
possible experience.**® We explain by referring 
one* part of experience to another ; all our scientific 
notions are strictly relative; how then shall we 
explain the sum total of cognised things ? 

Kant, as we further saw, was not content to rest 
the insufficiency of metaphysic constructed by 
scientific notions on this general gi*ouiid, but sub- 
mitted to detailed examination the use of the three 
special notions of empirical knowledge in the deter- 
mination of metaphysical principles. One of them, 
substance, has appeared entirely inadequate to deter- 
mine the unconditioned in consciousness. Cause, 
as we shall presently see, is equally incompetent 
when applied to the idea of the uncor»ditioned as 
the absolute totality of the conditions on which 
any phenomenon or event depends. 

When in presence of a conditioned object, 
Season has but one prescript or rule ; it demands 
the absolute completeness of the series of conditions 
on wliich the phenomenon depends. Now, the only 
notions^ with which it can proceed to detennine 
the iriifeonditioned totality of a series are the cate- 
gories 0^ the Understanding, which are strictly 
^^nite in content — serve merely to determine 
relations between parts of experience. Through 
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them knowledge of objects and consequently unity 
of empirical cognition is possible, but they cannot 
be employed to explain the whole of experience, 
which is manifestly not one among many objects to 
be known. Beason thus finds itself in a peculiar 
difficulty. The synthesis of conditions, or the con- 
ception by which we endeavour to give completed 
explanation of the conditioned, if really adequate 
to tlie unity demanded by Beason, must be too 
great for understanding, i.c., must involve elements 
transcending and contradictory of the notions 
valid for empirical explanation; on the other 
hand, if the synthesis be adequate to the 
Understanding, i,e., if the notions be employed 
with the limitations essential to them, it must be 
too small for Beason, must fall short of the unity 
required. This inner want of consistency in the 
categories of the conditioned manifests itself, in 
those cases where a series of conditioned and con- 
ditions is possible, as Antinomy or Antithetic. 
Over against the positive assertion of any synthesis 
an apparently well-grounded contradictory can be 
placed. Thus, e.g,, if we demand the absolute sum 
of conditions on which the temporal and spatial 
element of any phenomenon depends, we gnd appa- 
rently equal grounds for asserting that the world 
began and did not begin, that it is limited in ex- 
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tent and unlimited. So, if we demand the absolute 
series of conditions on which the content of intui- 
tion, as filling space and time depends, we shall 
fin& it equally possible to say that simple sub- 
stances exist and that they do not exist ; in other 
words, absolute continuity and absolute discrete- 
ness seem equally reasonable. Quarvtity and Quality, 
then, when employed to furnish conceptions ex- 
planatory of experience as a whole, result in sheer 
contradiction. So also, if we demand the absolute 
series of conditions on which the occurrence of an 
event depends, we find that universal causation 
according to natural law, and spontaneity or inde- 
pendence of natural law, are equally possible and 
appear equally well grounded. Finally, the exist- 
ence of a phenomenon as such seem.? to demand 
for explanation both that all events are contingent, 
and that at least some thing in, or in connection 
with, the phenomenal world i» necessary; in other 
words, we seem driven to admit that the pheno- 
menal world has and has not a necessary ground.* 
Now it is impossible, says Kant, to dismiss the 
problems suggested by such 'Antinomy with a 
vague reference to our ignorance.® The condi- 
tioned, ^f which explanation is desired, is given in 
empirical cognition, and we are not in search of 
an absolutely unconditioned, i,e,, of some ground 
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which, ex hypothesis could not be given in experi- 
ence and of which we "must perforce remain in 
ignorance, but of an absolute series of conditions 
as given in experience. Yet, from the evident 
contradiction which results from all efforts to com- 
prehend such a series, it would seem impossible to 
attain our object. The ground of this impossi- 
bility, and with it the origin and significance of 
Antinomy in general, must be disclosed by Eeason 
itself. For it is impossible that Eeason should be 
in essence dialectical, or should propose to itself 
problems it cannot solve.® 

The critical method of solution is one which 
throws much light on Kant^s fundamental idea, 
and at the same time brings into prominence the 
least satisfactory aspect of his theory of knowledge. 
If the objects known were really things-in-them- 
selves, did they exist, so constituted as we 
know them, apart from and independent of the 
synthesis of possible experience, then seeing that 
they would be in themselves conditioned, the series 
of conditions must of necessity be given along 
with them. In such a case no escape from Anti- 
nomy would be possible ; Eeason would remain for 
ever in the state of self- opposition. if the* 

thing known be merely phenomenon, ie., exist as 
so constituted only in the synthesis of experience 
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in which it is given, then it is no longer necessary 
that the series of condilions should also be given, 
for these are themselves only other syntheses of 
exjferience, and must be cognised by the same 
notions which afford knowledge of the conditioned 
under consideration. The prescript of Eeason, in 
such a case, vrould be merely that we must uncon- 
ditionally seek for the series of conditions, and it 
is quite possible that we may recognise the im- 
possibility of ever bringing our search to an endj 
The appearance of Antinomy would thus signify 
that in the synthesis of experience, and through 
the categories which constitute that synthesis, the 
unity of Eeason or completed explana tion is not tb 
be attained. Such — all details as to the differences 
between the several kinds of Antinomy and the 
special features of each solution being omitted — is 
the critical answer to the difficulties Eeason en- 
counters in the sphere of the ^cosmological ideas. 
In words, indeed, Kant makes his solution depend 
entirely on the distinction between phenomena 
and noumena ; but, such distinction being rightly 
apprehended, it reduces itself to that above given 
— ^viz. the finite relative character of the categories 
of the conditioned, and their inadequacy as means 
of explaining the conditioned itself. The result is 
in so far negative, for Eeason has no categoric 
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with which to think the world of experience save 
those just discussed, and contradiction in tilings 
themselves is avoided only by depriving Beason of 
any power to obtain an answer to its difficulties. 
Positively, however, there is an advance, for there 
now begins to arise the fundamental question of 
Kant’s metaphysic, a question which, stated sub- 
jectively, would be that of the relation between 
Reason and Understanding; objectively, that of 
the relation between the intelligible and pheno- 
menal worlds. On this we liave to direct particular 
attention in the subsequent evolution of Kant’s 
ideas, and it will assist much to enter somewhat 
more fully upon the discussion under one of the 
Antinomies — that which concerns the opposition 
between natural 'causation and freedom. The 
method of treatment is of importance both gener- 
ally and for the particular view of the ethical 
element in the critical philosophy. Kant rightly 
calls attention to the fact that all psychological or 
practical teaching with regard to freedom must 
remain valueless, unless it be shown that freedom 
as such is not .incompatible with the mechanical 
law already recognised as an a priori condition of 
experience. The distinction drawn by him^etween 
Intelligible and Empirical character has been 
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much misunderstood, and requires careful state- 
ment*^ 

* It is peculiar to the category of Cause as con- 
trasted with Quantity or Quality, that in it the 
synthesis is of two perceptions, and consequently 
of two elements which may be heterogeneous, 
whereas in them the synthesis concerns parts of 
intuition, and consequently, elements which must 
be homogeneous.® Although, then, tlie law of 
causality permits us to say that for every given, 
event there is a series of events from which it 
must follow, it does not permit us to say wliat 
these events are. It merely demands that the 
cause for every phenomenal event shall be found 
in phenomena, but does not prescribe the kind of 
causality belonging to such pherwinena. Now it is 
at least possible to conceive, or does not contradict 
the fundamental law of experience to suppose, tliat 
in phenomena their causality ihay be determined 
otherwise than by phenomenal antecedents, 
although the effects of such antecedents, being 
phenomena, must be regarded as empirically or 
naturally determined. In particular, it must be 
pointed out that the synthesis of intuitions which 
we call ^bject must have a transcendental ground, 
which determines it as empirical representation, 
and so we may conceive in the case of any 
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phenomenon tliat, though the mode of its connec- 
tion witli others, the empirical character of its 
causality, is throughout determined by natural la^, 
yet that the empirical character itself may be 
det(3rmined by a causality purely intelligible and 
following intelligible law ; in sliort, may be deter- 
mined by an intelligible character.® Thus the 
j)henotnenal world would appear as the manifesta- 
tion in the forms of experience, and therefore 
under natural law, of the Noumeual world, which, 
being beyond time, is not determined by natural 
law, but may freely originate events, and is subject 
only to the law of pure understanding. Such a 
mode of causation is not, indeed, a possible object 
of (‘xperie.nce, and consequently we can never hope 
to demonstrate its existence, but with equal cer- 
tainty it must be held that we can never demon- 
strate its impossibility. If, then, from elsewhere, 
we have indications of something in human reason 
not limited to the forms of intuition, we cannot 
by dogmatic or scientific objections be debarred 
from investigating the nature and significance of 
such coiuicptions.'® 

Tlie substance of tliis difficult discussion maybe 
stated in a form differing from that given by Kant 
The world of experience must be for intelligence a 
system of tilings causally connected. No object 
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of scientific cognition can be regarded as free from 
the law of natural causation, for only through 
tfiis law is nature possible. But the veiy fact 
that the conception of cause only enables us to 
.think each scjianitc event as part of a united 
system, points out the limit of tliat conception. 
We cannot subject the wliole of experience to the 
law of iiatuml causation, and are led inevitaldy 
towards the notion of something beyond the jdiC- 
nomena of sense. So iar, iude(Ml, as the separate 
events are considered, it is cleai* that, h>r cogni- 
tion, it is only r(*<piisile tlisit tlicy should ho 
regardo<l as forming parts in a systematic (experi- 
ence; hut it is f|uiU‘, possible that the ground for 
their sjjccific connections or positions in emjdiical 
cognition may (lc})end upon something not itself 
phenoriKTutl. If, then, we find that, coniux-tcid 
with cxiierience, there is somc.thing which, from 
its very nature, aan never he merely an objcjc.t of 
scientific cognition, and whiclr^yet scjcnis to aff(^,ct 
in the way of causation facts belonging to exjieri- 
ence, we are not to regard such a causality as 
contradicting experience. Scientific cognition has 
its definite and determinate spliere; whatever is 
merely ojycct of knowledge falls w'ithin that sphere. 
But such cognition is only for an intelligence not 
itself merely one of the objects of knowledge; 

H 
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and consequently, alongside of the causal connec- 
tion of experience we must place the connection 
of reason as at least {)ossible. 

Kant has connected Ids discussion solely or 
mainly with the Noumenal Ego, or intelligible 
character in man ; but the argument is jjerfectly 
general, and, taken in connection with what is 
said under the IV, Antinomy (on contingency and 
necessity) brings into compamtive clearness the 
position of the noumenal 'world in the Kantian 
system. Tldngs, as objects of scientific cognition, 
are contingent, dependent — not grounds of their 
own existence. As explanation of the being 
of each one, some other phenomenon is adduced. 
Within experience, then, which presents us with 
elements, connected, but each conditioned by tlie 
others, no object can be found which can serve as 
necessary ground for all others — no unconditioned. 
We are thus able to sever entirely the problems 
of reason and of scientific cognition. In the latter, 
explanation is to be sought entirely in the condi- 
tioned, and metaphysical completeness of explana- 
tion is impossible. In the former, completeness of 
explanation is sought ; but as it cannot be obtained 
within experience and by the notions connecting 
experience, it must be found in the supersensible 
or noumenal world. The two spheres are entirely 
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distinct Within the realm of science no part 
cm be played by any notion which refers to the 
supersensible, and it is of no concern to science 
what \dewa are held with regard to that liigher 
world. Witliin the realm of reason no use can 
be made of the categories of science, nor can we 
ever hoj^c to comi>i*ehend the noumcnal world 
in the fashion of scientific cognition. 

Wliat relation, then, does Kant definitely think 
as obtaining between the intelligible and empirical 
worlds ? So fiir as can be judged from the dis- 
cussion in the cosmological antinomies, he appears 
to land himself in the doctrine that the noumenal 
world is somehow mechanically related to the 
phenomenal — a doctrine which is, philosophically, 
the counterpart of the theological id**a of God as 
distinct from the known universe, and arbitrarily 
creative of it. Yet, though Kant never succeeds 
in freeing his theory from this ai)pearance of 
merely mechanical or contingent connection be- 
tween the ultimate elements, it is to be noted 
that the mere possibility of an intelligible ground, 
distinct from the phenomenal, which is indicated 
by the cosmological antinomy, is supplemented 
both by<he ethical ideas and by the crowning 
synthesis of teleology; and that, even in this 
preliminary outline of his metaphysical conception, 
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he does not draw so sharp a line of separation 
between the noiiinenal and phenomenal as is fre- 
quently ascribed to him.^* He seems inclined to 
regard the })heiiuinenal sis the form in whicli the 
iiournenal world appears — a fonu having inner 
connectedness as a system of experience, but in a 
twofold manner c‘ontingent — Jir.st, as to its being 
at all ; second^ as to the emiai ical or material 
connections in it.^^ 

The discussion of the antinomy involved in 
the dynamical notions of causality and necessary 
exisU'Uce, points the way towards the linal idea 
which Iicas(»n employs as explanatory of the con- 
ditioned world of experience.. The cosmological 
conception contained the series of conditions for 
a given plujiiomenon, and had unmistakably indi- 
cated that no com]»leted series was attainable 
within the s]du‘re of phenomena. Now, in the 
whole spliere of experience there is a certain 
unity, corresponding formally to the category of 
reciprocity, or disjunctive totality. Every real 
thing, ever}' part of the system of cognised fact, 
is regarded as being real, or as having determinetl 
existence, in and through its relations to other real 
things The individual element is only tc be com- 
pletely determined by reference to all possible real 
predicates. Empirical cognition may never sue- 
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ceed in exliausting the determinability of the indi- 
vidual ; but tln'oiigh the conception ©f this sum 
to^al of mility, our known universe has for us a 
unity, iind €mii)irical research a definite aim.'* 
More particularly that which w(i cull the real in 
any phenomenon, that which is empirically given, 
is determined in each case by refiirence to the 
sum total of reality. Now reason, endeavour- 
ing aftiu’ the ground for the complete deterinina- 
bility of all objects whatsoever, — d(;sirous, in short, 
of finding tlie eomplet<3 unity to which they belong, 
— adopts tliis conception, onipirwmlly justifiable, of 
a disjunctive totality, converts it into the idea of 
an Em Tlf'alismmini or collective sum of all pos- 
sible i)redicates, reganls this as the necessary 
ground of all existing things (none of which can 
1x3 viewed as other than contingei.t), and finally 
personifies the idea as God. Though Kant does 
not point out the connection, it is well t<j note that 
the final goal of reason in-^this })rocedure is the 
ideal of an intuitive understanding, the ideal which, 
critically stated, is by Kant substituted for the 
idea here discussed.'* 

The examination of the validity of this idea, ix. 
of the possibility of employing the notion of reci- 
procity as explanatory of the system of reality 
itself, takes the following form. If the unity 
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thought under this idea he a true solution for the 
problem of reason, it must be that an object cor- 
responding to the abstract idea of the Etis Realu- 
simum exists. Eeason, therefore, must establish a 
synthesis between this abstract thought and exist- 
ence, anil, in so doing, it may stait either from 
existence or from the abstract thought itself. In 
the first case we have the cosmological and physi- 
co- theological proofs of the existence of God; in 
the second, the ontological.^® Kant has little 
difficulty in showing that the cosmological argu- 
ment and the argument from design not only 
sufler from defects peculiar to themselves, but in- 
volve fur their final inference, or ultimately turn 
upon, the ontological argument.^^ With regard 
to the latter, it is as readily shown that a synthetic 
judgment affirming existence cannot rest on a con- 
ception only. Existence denotes the relation of 
an object to our conception, and therefore cannot 
be contained in the conception itself. Being is 
not a predicate which can l)e found in the subject 
of any judgment, and if w’e desire to add it syntheti- 
cally, we must have some third term beyond the 
idea of the subject Such third term, possible ex- 
perience, is wanting in the case of the Em Realis- 
eimum, which transcends experience.^® Specula- 
tively, then, Eeason has no ground for asserting 
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that an object coriesponding to the transcendental 
ideal exists; while at the same time, as Kant 
cautiously points out, no speculative proof of its 
no&-existence can be giveiL So far as this final 
problem of Reason is concerned, we have only the 
negative result which has tliroughout attended 
efforts to cognise the thing in itself ; murrienoTum 
nan datur scientia}^ 

As was briefly noted, the critique of theology 
seems to follow a method somewhat different from 
that employed in the discussion of the Antinomies; 
the result, however, is the same in substance. The 
finite category of Reciprocity or disjunctive totality, 
valuable os a notion of Understanding, and giving 
unity to our conception of nature, is inapplicable 
to the unconditioned, and has no inner consistency 
when extended beyond the sphere of finite, rela- 
tive cognition. The sum total of things known 
has not its ground in itself, and when we endeavour 
to connect this world-whole with the supewensible, 
cogitated as its ground by means of the category 
of reciprocity, Understanding finds no third term 
by which to effect the synthesia The supreme 
ground of things, the JSns Bealmimum, remains a 
mete I^ea, for which objective existence cannot be 
proved. It is but the projection or shadow of the 
unity desired by Reason, and it is clear that if 
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Reason has for material only the mutually deter- 
mining substances of the phenomenal world, and 
for method tlie purely relative notions of Under- 
standing, no more concrete unity can be attained. 
The Em Bcalimmum is in tnilh the notion of God 
as the substance (»f substances, the purely Spino- 
zistic conception of God as the indeterminate 
giound of all possible determinations, and is no- 
thing but the category of reci})rocity raised to 
ultimate {ibstraction. The Kantian ‘substitute for 
this we shall presently discover.*^ 

What, then, is the sum of Kant^s view with 
regard to Reason and its function ? Not certainly 
the vague Agnosticism which has often been as- 
sumed as its full equivalent. The mere abrupt 
assertion that knowledge is limited to intuitions 
of sense, and that witli such intuitions it must 
remain content — a theorem in itself of much sim- 
plicity — cmnot be accepted as having any signifi- 
Ciance apart from the system of which it is an 
integral portion. That cognition is only of ele- 
ments of sense experience, and that the categories 
of understanding have validity and application 
only witliin the limits of possible experience, are 
propositions which must be thoroughly grounded, 
not assumed on the strength of experience itself, 
or as the result of some unsuccessful attempts to 
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represent the supersensible under forms other than 
those of sense. And the full grounds for these 
fundamental theorems cannot, so Kant thinks, be 
exlfebited in any other manner than by reference 
to the special eliaractcristic of Reason itself, the 
imperative demand for unity of concejition. The 
law of Reason, which recpiires us to seek for this 
unity, is a neocssary law, as without it we should 
not possess the faculty of Reason, nor without 
Reason a consistent and self-accordant mode of 
employing the irnderstaruling, nor, in the absence 
of this, any proper and suflicient criterion of em- 
pirical trutJi.”^^ In other words, the unity of 
Understanding, whicli alone renders experience 
possible, is subordinate U), or dei>cndent on, the 
unity of Re«ason. The limit, and consequently the 
validity, of cognition can only be .lisclosed an<l 
accurately detenuined by reference to that which 
passes beyond the limit. The systematic connec- 
tion which Reason demands^ and which involves 
the idea of a completed whole of cti^^ition, pre- 
scribes limits to the unity of Understanitw j, and 
points to the higher unity of wdiicli that is but a 
part. The finite modes of this subordinate unity 
are inde^ inadequate to the requirements of the 
higher S3mthesis, and therefore we cannot deter- 
mine the soul as substance, or complete the causal 
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series of the phenomenal world, or determine God 
as the supreme ground or Intelligence whose 
manifestations are the phenomenal. The modes 
in which the rational demand for Unity expreSbses 
itself cannot, then, be regarded as constitutive^ 
they are not immanent in the objects known, but 
must be viewed as merely regulative, i.e,, as point- 
ing out or specifying the final goal of speculation, 
and thus furnishing an ideal or norm for research. 
As regards the whole system of cognition, such 
principles must be held to have objective worth, 
for though they do not determine objects as such, 
they require systematic unity in the operations of 
the understanding, or demand absolutely that un- 
derstanding sliall proceed in accordance with the 
requirements of such systematic unity.*’* 

Now in the idea of a systematic whole of cogni- 
tion are involved not only the general laws which 
express the conditions of experience as such and 
are a priori, but specifications of them, or empirical 
laws Mdiich cannot be known a priori. To say, 
then, that our cognition must proceed according to 
the idea of systematic unity is equh^leilt to saying 
that Nature, not in its fonnal aspect as the com- 
plex of general laws of all possible expegience, but 
in its material aspect as the complex of empirical 
rules of actual fact, must be accommodated or 
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adapted to the faculty of cognition — that Nature, 
in short, must be viewed as throughout intelli- 
gible.*^ Undoubtedly this principle cannot be 
scientifically proved. Although we can say that 
no experience is possible save under those general 
forms which express the very substance of Under- 
standing, yet real empiricuil experience might he 
utterly chacjtic ; it might be quite impossible to 
discover real classes, empirical or special laws of 
fact.*^ The empirical, as such, is thoroughly con- 
tingent; nay, even the certainty of general law 
may be viewed as contingent, for our categories 
only yield synthetic principles in relation to some- 
thing quite contingent, viz. possible exjierience.*^ 
The princijde, then, under which we subsume real 
experience is not constitutive but regulative, a 
mere maxim of reason, and subjective. The adapt- 
ability of Nature to our faculty of cognition is, 
therefore, not a principle which detennines objects; 
and judgment, which mediates between universal 
and particular, is not here, as in the case of the 
synthetic propositions of understanding, determin- 
ing, but merely reflective. The empirical particular 
is given, but the universal is not necessarily given 
in and with it; we supply the universaL“ 

The notion of reflective judgment Kant, as we 
shall presently see, works out at length in the 
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Critique of Judgmcrd ; metanwhile, there must be 
indicated, as of extreme imi)ortance for under- 
standing the Kantian tlicory of knowledge, certain 
detailed explanations of the geneml principllif of 
InteJligibility jmt forward in the Critique of Pure 
IleawiiP All ultimate ex])lanation, we fdready 
fiKiiid, is in essence of a threefold form; the type 
is invariably that wliicli has presented iLself in tlie 
analysis of J^iiception. The manifohl or ]>articular 
is united into oik* (H)nsuiousnoss through the general 
or univ(‘rsal. Here we are dealing specially w'ith 
the unity of empirical laws, a unity which is not 
indeed involved in the very notion of experience 
and understanding, but without which undei‘stand- 
ing and experience, iis known to us, would not 
exist.-^ The conditions of tliis unity are thi'ee in 
number. First, that there should be a ceitain 
identity in nature, a certain possibility of regard- 
ing various ]dicnoine,na as species of higher genera. 
This, when raised to its highest form, or made 
ultimate, is the Principle of Homogeneity, the 
expression of the mtional search for unity amid 
diversity, and the basis of the old logical rule 
Entia nm sunt midtipHeamla p'orter necessitatem. 
Second, that there should be difference particu- 
larity in nature, a possibility of surveying com- 
pletely and distinguishing the species that come 
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under genera. This, in its abstraction, is the 
IMnciple of Diversity or Variety, expressing tl»e 
necessity for manifold or difference in cognition, 
an(/ is the basis of tlie rule Entwvi varietate^ non 
iemet'e sunt minnenda*.. Third, that there should 
be connectedness or relatediiess among the pheno- 
mena of nature, a jiossibility (»f regarding all, 
whether genera or species, as formiiig parts in one 
systematic whole, and ther«d‘ore of jmssiug with- 
out discontinuity from <nie empirical conception 
to another. This, in absli-action, is the rrimjiple 
of Affinity or Continuity, the union of the first 
two principles, the expression of tin*. ultiinaW. ro 
latedness of things, and the foundation of the rule 
Dal u r am f Inu um forvuvnvmP 

These principles arc the formal or absttacl ex- 
pression for w hat Kc^asou can retain of tlie three 
Ideas. Tlie Ideas, w’heii first discussed, aj>i)eared 
to carry with them reference U) objects, in this 
respect resembling the categories. Ihit no object 
within experience can be found adexjuattj to them, 
and the apparent demand that there shall be an 
object is in truth delusive. So far as theoretical 
cognition is concerned, then, the Idwis simply ex- 
press tho^rational requirement of systematic unity, 
and are therefore not notions of objects, but pro- 
blems towards the solution of which we approxi- 
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mate. It is true they have another aspect, i.e,, 
their vfdue for cognition is not their only value, 
but theoretically tliey are to be regained as regu- 
lative merely. Through this view of their nature 
we obtain tlie tme substitutes for Kational Psy- 
chology, Cosmology, and Theology. We cannot 
determiiK*. the soul by the category of substance, 
but we proceed, and must proceed, in our search for 
sy.st(unatic unity, jis if psychical phenomena could 
all be determined as modilications of one simple 
jiermancnt ifssence {Principle of Homogeneity), 
With regard to Nature in its corporeal or mechani* 
cal aspect, w^e proceed as if the series of conditions 
on w'hieh any event depends were really infinite 
{Prinripk of IJivcnity), With regard to Go<l, we 
procet‘d as if all the objects in the universe had 
eouiiection, in so far as they are due to or ordered 
by a sn]ireme, all - comprehending intelligence 
{Prineqfk of Contiiiinty)?^ 

Now it is remarkable that in this last principle 
Kant has again appix)ache<1 tlie idea of an Intui- 
tive Understanding; indeed, it is plain that in 
order to understand much of his later, more ma- 
tund metapliysic, we must l)ear in mind that the 
transcendental Idea of God, the principle of In- 
telligibility, the teleological view of nature, and 
the Intuitive Understanding, are in essence identi- 
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caL As Kant iu this coiinoction remarks, '^The 
highest formal unity, which rests solely on notions of 
Beason, is the teleological unity of things, and the 
spel^ulative interest of Beason rendei-s it necessary 
to view all order in the world as if it originated from 
the purpose of a siipreme Beason. Such a i)rinciple 
opens up a quite new prospect for our Beason in 
its appheatiou to tlie field of experience, that, viz, 
of connecting the things of the world according to 
teleological laws, and so attaining their highest 
systematic unity.”’* The notion of End, as tlie 
supreme metaphysical category, makes its appear- 
ance liere somewhat abruptly, and it will be 
necessary to jxiint out how it comes forward in 
this jilace Ixjfore considering how the faint outline 
of a final conception sketched in the extracit just 
given receives filling in from Kant. The princijJe 
we have just been discussing at some length, that 
of the Intelligibility of Nature, is merely the asser- 
tion that Nature is adapted trf our faculty of 
cognition, i.e,, is to be treated as if it resulted from 
an intelligence similar to ours. But to view 
Nature as the product of an Intelligence is to view 
it as the end realised by that Intelligence; the 
principle ef Intelligibility is therefore the principle 
of teleological judgment,^ In itself, Kant is care- 
ful to say, this principle is merely regulative, but 
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it contains of necessity reference to a hypothetical 
supreme underatandinfr, and, when fully deter- 
mined, leads to tlie final conception of the universe 
as an organic whole, in which the parts and t\ieir 
coimciction are dejpendent on the idea of the whole.®® 
How such a unity as is thus amtemplated should 
be evciii y)ossihle, w’e luive no means of cognising. 
It is a transcendental id(‘.al, a mere prescript of 
Ileason. Tlie Ideal, however, is not left quite so 
indeterminate by Kant, and in following the de- 
velo]mu*nt of his views on this, the outcome of his 
Criti(jn(\ we may take as a clue the kind of con- 
ce])tion wliu*Ji, with liis doctrine of theoretical 
cognition, must be forme<l of the Intuitive Under- 
standing. The elements in the ultimate synthesis 
are clearly the ]»ure Ego, the world of experience 
or ])henonuma, and tlie 'supersensible suhstmtum 
of the phenomenal w’orld. To co^jnm the relations 
of these tliree we must einpl(\y tlie categories of 
understanding, and, as the fpieation is of a certain 
systematic unity, tlie c^itegor}" appropriate is evi- 
dently the category of Reciprocity. The pheno- 
menal w^orld shall, somehow, appear as thfe result 
of the mutual relations of noumenal ego and 
noumeual non-ego. Although such a (jonception 
is not theoretically demonstrable, yet w'e shall find 
that what Kant substitutes for it retains traces of 
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the category, Reciprocity, beyond which he never 
proceeded.** The category cannot be used other- 
wise than analogically, still it is employed, even 
though at limes Kant would appear to have re- 
garded the system as organically i-ather than 
mechanically united. 

Tliis may be put in another fashion. Tlie 
systematic unity demanded by Reason leads to 
the conception of the universe as determined by 
a supreme intelligence. Now the only mode of 
detennination of objecits with which we are 
theoretically ac(iuainted is the mechanical or 
necessary. As the supposed int(?lligence is re- 
moved from the conditions of experience, its 
activity must free, and the eflects produced 
must be viewetl as spontaneously originating. 
(Thus, it may be remarked in passing, the opposi- 
tions of Freedom and Necessity, Mecbiinism and 
Teleology, are for Kant identical.)** If, then, our 
conception of an intuitive understanding is to be 
further specified, it must be by means of any in- 
dications "we have of a causality not subject to 
mechanism but free or self-determining. From 
the notion to be formed of such Freedom we shall 
arrive at^he full significance of the teleological 
judgment, or judgment founded on the relation 
between the noumenal and phenomenal.** 
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It has already appeared that Reason, specula- 
tively, can at all events advance no dogmatic 
disproof of free causality. If, then, there be given 
in consciousness any fact inexplicable save through 
the supposition of Freedom, we are not debarred 
from accepting Freedom as a fact, even though its 
possibility be theoretically incognisable. Now a 
fact which necessitates the assunij)tion of Freedom 
as its siitc qua mn must be of such a nature that 
its content is not limited by tlie conditions of 
intuition, Space and Time. There is only one 
fact, the notion of which is given os so unlimited, 
namely, the moral law. The C(niception of Duty, 
as that which should be, evidently refers to no 
fact given as existing. In itself this conception is 
jmrel y formal, and it is characteristic of all actions 
truly moral that they contain reference to the form 
of law only, that they are perfonned from respect 
for Duty. As pure form alone is it possible that 
the notion of Duty should express a rule of action 
for a rational being as such, for a being in whom 
Reason is practical or can prescribe ends for 
action. 

If the particular volitions by which we realise 
our ends always conformed to the p?.re law of 
duty, or were always prom])ted by maxims or 
motives which we could at the same time desire to 
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see universally followed, then the subjective will 
qf the individual would coincide with pure 
Practical Season or objective will But in man 
fful^ective considerations intervene; he is not 
merely pure intelligence, which can think a uni- 
versal law of action, and can recognise that a law 
of duty, whether possible or not, would be real- 
ised as universal law, but a natural phenomenon, 
swayed by empirical motives or impulses. Thus 
the conformity of subjective volition to objective 
reason appears as in fact contingent, as something 
which ought to be, but is not. The relation of 
subjective to objective will, so regarded, is obliga- 
tion. It is evi<lent, further, that as the moral law 
is pure form, it can be prescribed by nothing but 
Eeason itself, for any admixture of foreign empiri- 
cal elements would destroy the absolute purity of 
the coucei)tion, Duty. Finally, it may be i)ointed 
out that the kind of obligation contained in the 
law of Duty is unconditional ; the imperatives of 
Duty are categorical, given and capable of being 
given only to Iteason and by Keason, I'hus, by 
mere process of analysis, it becomes apparent 
that Duty or Moral Law, Autonomy of Practical 
Reason, artfl the categorical Imperative, are various 
modes of expressing one and the same fact.^^ 

So far we have but pure analysis of the given 
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fact, Duty. But the moral law as a categorical 
imperative demands to be realised, and, as we haye 
seen, such realisation in the phenomenal world is 
to be regarded as contingent. How, then, fe it 
possible that there should be this connection 
between Eeason as practical and the pheno- 
menal world ? How should pure regard fpr Duty 
})e for intelligence a command wliich must be 
realised in the phenomenal world? In other 
words. How has the moral law the force of obli- 
gation ? 

It is quite true that we must ascribe to every 
rational being Freedom in a practical sense, as 
independence of material or empirical conditions, 
for no rational being can think his actions as due 
to external force, and consequently must act under 
the idea of freedom, or be for practical purposes 
free.®® Such freedom, however, is in its notion 
merely negative — goes no farther than the Critique 
of Pure Reason carried us ; but it points the way 
towards the positive notion we are in search of. 
For freedom is a kind of causality, and therefore, 
though not dependent on physical antecedents, is 
not to be conceived as lawless. The one law of 
a free will is autonomy ; in every acti*)n the will 
is a law to itself ; a free will and a will subject 
to moral law are thus one and the same. Freedom 
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is consequently j^e necessary correlate of the 
consciousness of moral law. 

The problem, however, is not yet solved. We 
ha\% not yet seen how it is possible for such 
autonomy of will, such freedom, to carry with it 
obligation. In the noumenal world, in the world of 
pure reason ( Verstandeswelt, as Kant calls it), man 
must regard himself as free, not merely in a 
negative sense, as being above empirical conditions, 
but positively, as being subject only to the law of 
his own reason. In the phenomenal world, on the 
other hand, he must regard the effects of his voli- 
tion as throughout determined by natural causation. 
If he were only a member of the intelligible world, 
then all his actions would conform to pure 
autonomy of will or moral law ; if only a member 
of the phenomenal world (world of sense), then all 
his actions would conform wholly to the natural 
law of the desires and inclinationar, i.e., of happi- 
ness. But the world of understanding to which 
he belongs is the very foundation of the pheno- 
menal world and its laws ; consequently the law 
of this intelligible world must be regarded as 
binding upon him. Only when I regard myself as 
belongings on the one side, to the world of under- 
standing, and on the other, to the world of sense, 
does the principle of practical reason become for 
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me a categorical imperative, and^the realisation of 
its precepts an obligation.®® 

Freedom, then, the one speculative idea the 
certainty of which is directly given, is for Kant 
the very essence of Eeason.^® Only as determining 
itself has Eeason any positive content. Though 
theoretically undemonstrable — ^for under the forms 
of understanding we cannot even comprehend its 
possibility — Freedom is in a practical regard the 
one absolutely sure notion of Eeason. With his 
usual caution Kant does not directly identify 
Freedom with the consciousness of an uncon- 
ditional moral law, but throws out the identifica- 
tion as a hint. “ Freedom and an unconditioned 
practical law therefore point mutually to one 
another. I do not here ask whether they are in 
fact distinct, and whether an unconditioned law is 
not rather the mere self-consciousness of a pure 
practical Eeason, which is one with the positive 
notion of Freedom; but I only ask whence the 
knowledge of an unconditioned practical law rises, 
whether from Freedom or from the practical law.”*^ 
This secondary question he answers in favour of 
the moral law. So far as consciousness of Freedom 
is concerned, there is immediately givei^ only the 
mere negative notion which had been treated in 
the Critique of Pure Reason; the positive notion, 
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consciousness of self as active or practical in an 
intelligible or rational system, is gained through 
and in the consciousness of the moral law.*^ 

The two notions which thus form the founda- 
tion of Kant's etliics are Freedom and autonomy 
of will, or the idea of pure will as universally 
legislative. Only in the practical sphere, i,€, only 
in the relation of reason to will do we come imme- 
diately into connection with the noumenal, for 
only here are we presented with objects which 
cannot be regarded as merely objects in experience. 
No other notion than that of causality supplies us 
directly with a means of connecting the pheno- 
menal and intelligible systems.*® 

It is not my purpose to enter on any of the de- 
tails of the Kantian etliics, for they are noi essential 
elements in his final metaphysical conception, but 
attention may be directed here to the peculiar form- 
alism which characterises the system, and which is 
the counterpart of the formalism inherent in the 
theory of knowledge. Pure practical Reason, as uni- 
versally legislative, and the possible maxims of indi- 
vidual volition, seem so absolutely heterogeneous 
that no conjunction can be effected. That one of 
the elements in what we call ethical action is the 
formal or purely moral seems undoubted, but 
equally certain is it that the formal aspect remains 
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for Kant the entire content of what is ethical. In 
details the perplexity thence arising manifests 
itself, first, in the extreme difficulty of finding a 
means of transition from the simply univeBsal 
principle to the system of concrete ethical rela- 
tions ; second, in the necessity for postulating an 
endless ethical progi*ess; and finally, in the ex- 
treme rigorism or purism wdiich would have as 
present motive in all ethical action the constrain- 
ing force of reverence for supreme moral law.**^ 
Just as in theoretical cognition the medium of 
reconciling so far as possible the pure generality of 
the conditions of experience with the contingency 
ill the special laws of nature was sought in the 
notion of end, or in the adaptation of nature to our 
faculty of cognition, so here, in the practical sphere, 
the same notion comes forward with even greater 
value attached to it. For in the practical sphere 
the notion of end has complete validity, whereas 
for theoretical cognition it can be employed only 
by analogy. Practical Season has an object, not 
empirically given, but following from its very 
nature and prescribed by itself. The realisation 
of its own law, both in the special sphere of the 
individual, where opposition is experiei^ed from 
the particular empirical maxims of will, and also 
in general, or in its unconditional totality, is the 
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pure object of practical Beason, the end at which 
it is aimed. Otherwise expressed, this end is for 
Kant the summum honum or highest good, the 
complete and unconditioned totality of the object 
of pure practical reason, the perfect harmony of 
universal and particular will 

The notion of the summum lonum contains in 
itself two elements, virtue or state of worthiness 
to be happy (which is the supreme good, honum 
mpremum\ and happiness, which must be added 
to virtue if the good is to be perfect or highest. 
Now these two factoi's are not identical, nor is 
their combination in one notion given analytically. 
From the one the other does not analytically 
follow. Since, then, it is a priori necessary that 
the mmmum honum should be realised, the possi- 
bility of synthesis between these two factors must 
somehow be cognisable a priori. The one, con- 
sequently, must be the ground of the other, and 
there must be some common third term, some 
basis, which shall enable us to cognise a priori the 
necessity of such relation between them. When, 
however, we try so to think the connection between 
the two elements, we find that finite categories are 
being applied to infinite objects, and that antinomy 
naturally results. It is impossible that the desire 
for happiness can be the origin of the maxims of 
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virtue, for this desire is not in itself moral. It is 
impossible to regard virtue as the cause of happi- 
ness, for happiness depends upon temporal condi- 
tions not included under the determination of vill 
itself. The moral law, then, wliich is an integral 
portion of the final end contemplated, would seem 
to be merely fantastic, the work of imagination. 
The present antinomy, however, like those of pure 
speculative Eeason, yields at once to critical con- 
sideration. The first impossibility holds good 
absolutely, the second only under a particular con- 
dition. If we regard virtue, t.e., practical reason, 
freewill, as causative in the world of sense, and at 
the same time regard the said world as the only 
field for realisation of moral maxims, then, beyond 
all doubt, it cannot be asserted that happiness must 
necessarily be associated with virtue. For nature, 
as mere object of a priori cognition, as mere pos- 
sible experience, is not necessarily adapted to the 
requirements of reason, even in its practical em- 
ployment. But we liave seen that there must be 
contemplated existence other than that of the 
sensible world; it is, therefore, possible that in 
this supersensible system the third term may be 
found by which virtue and happiness are connected. 
The exacter specifioation of this third term is the 
most notable portion of Kant’s practical Kritik, and 
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through it we may effect the transition to the final 
aspect of his theory. 

The realisation of the mmmum honum is the 
absolutely necessary object of a will determinable 
by moral law, and therefore, since that law is 
given as a fact, the conditions of such realisation 
must be possible. Now, the mmmum honum con- 
tained two factors: — 1. Accordance of disposi- 
tion with the moral law, ix, perfect holiness ; 2. 
Happiness proportionate to virtue, and depend- 
ent on it. As regards the first, it is evident that 
the harmony between empirical and rational can 
be attained only through an infinite progress, an 
infinite series of stages in the development of 
ethical strength and purity. Such infinite pro- 
gress, which is truly the object of our will when 
morally determined, is possible only on the sup- 
position of the soul’s immortality. As regards 
the second, the more interestilig on general 
grounds, it is evident that Happiness in propor- 
tion to morality cannot be thought as dependent 
on the will of any being so far as only port of the 
sense-world. The condition, then, which renders 
possible the ultimate harmony of the world of 
experienQp with the demand of practical reason, 
must be looked for in the supersensible ground of 
that world. This ground, since it contains the 
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principle of connection between virtue and happi- 
ness, must be regarded as possessed of both intel- 
ligence and will, that is to say, is God. The exist- 
ence of God, then, is the condition necessary rfor 
the liarmony of moral or practical reason,^® 

Thus in the domain of practical reason we 
obtain the only solutions possible to us of the 
diSiculties into which we were thrown by apply- 
ing the finite categories of Substance, Cause, and 
Keciprocity or Disjunctive Totality, to the Ego, 
the World, and the unity of both. For (i.) instead 
of the permanence of a soul-substance, of which 
we could have no intuition, and hence no groimded 
cognition, we have now the practical and rational 
certainty of permanence in the ethical progress of 
the moral agent ; (ii.) instead of the merely nega- 
tive conception of a noumenal causality, and of its 
possible exercise in the world of sense, we have 
now the practical certainty of moral or rational 
freedom ; (iii.) instead of the mere ideal of a being 
on whom depends the existence of aU contingent 
things, we have now the practical certainty of a 
supreme moral ruler. Thus immortality of the 
soul, positive freedom of will, and Eeason as the 
ultimate ground, are speculative Ideas {optically 
warranted, though theoretically neither demon- 
strable nor comprehensible.^^ 
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Such Ideas, though objects only of practical 
Ijelief, and not of knowledge, are by no naeans to 
be regarded as taken up arbitrarily. They are 
necessary assumptions in the domain of £eason 
itself, and could be rejected on no other ground 
than that they contradict the results of the specu- 
lative employment of the same faculty, a ground 
already shown to be untenable.^* Nor is it to be 
imagined, either that Practical Peason is called in 
to fill up the gaps left by the critique of the specu- 
lative ideas, or that in regard to these ideas there 
is any radical difference between pure practical 
and pure speculative Reason. In both Kritihen 
it is Reason simply that is under investigation, 
and the difference concerns only special faculties 
to which it stands in relation. For, with reference 
to the faculty of cognition. Reason must appear to 
demand that objects corresponding to its concep- 
tions shall be exhibited, and such exhibition is 
impossible. But with reference to mere self- 
determination, Reason only demands that objects 
corresponding to its conceptions shall be known 
to exist, even though no further determinations of 
the nature and mode of their existence can be 
attained.* Even to call them “ objects ” is to some 
extent inaccurate, for God, the Immortality of the 
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soul, and Freedom of will, are not " objects,” nor 
can they be cognised as such.^® 

Thus Eeason, as self-determining, supplies us 
with notions of Freedom, Eeason as determftied 
with notions of Nature, the categories of Under- 
standing. Union between these two has been 
found in the notion of End, in the idea of Nature 
as adapted to Eeason in its practical aspect. The 
notion of End is, therefore, the final element in 
the Kantian metaphysic, and although Kant had 
occasionally handled it in the Critiques of Pure 
and Practical Eeason, it lay in the nature of 
things that he should devote special consideration 
to it. 

We have aEeady called attention to this 
notion as the mediating element through which 
the various oppositions in the Kantian system 
were so far reconciled. For these oppositions, of 
Understanding and Eeason, Phenomena and Nou- 
mena, Necessity and Freedom, Mechanism and 
Teleolog}^ are at bottom the same, and they find 
the same solution. In the Critique of Pure 
Reason, the principle of the adaptation of Nature 
to our faculty of cognition appeared as the means 
of reconciling Understanding and Eeason. In 
the Critique of Practical Reason the adaptation 
of Nature to the requirements of practical reason 
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appeared as the means of reconciling Freedom and 
J^ecessity. In both, then, constant reference had 
been made to the supersensible basis of things ; 
and in the Critique of Judgment, undoubtedly the 
hardest of Kant s writings, this reference is made 
explicit and final.®® 

The ultimate opposition with which we are 
presented in the Critiques of Pure aud Practical 
Reason, is that between tlie categories of Under- 
standing and the notions of Freedom, betw'cen the 
world of sense and the world of intelligence. But 
though there is an impassable gulf between these 
two, rendering impossible any transition from one 
to the other by the theoretic use of Understand- 
ing, as if they were distinct worlds exert sing no 
mutual influence, yet it has also appeared that 
the supersensible, the world of freedom, is to exer- 
cise influence on the sensible, the wprJd of nature. 
For the notion of freedom is to realise in the 
world of sense the end posited by its own laws, 
and it must therefore be possible so to think 
Nature that its conformity to law should permit 
at le.ast the possibility of Ends according to 
Freedom being realised in it. There must, there- 
fore, be some means of uniting in thought the 
supersensible which is the ground of Nature, and 
the supersensible which is practically contained 
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in the notion of Freedom. Some common notion 
must be found, which, though not theoretically 
or j)ractically cognisable, yet renders possible the 
transition from the one realm to the other.^^ Un- 
derstanding and Keason, the categories of finite 
thought and the Ideas, the world of natural 
necessity and the intelligible system of freedom, 
must be thought as united, as harmonising with 
one anotlier, through the particular constitution 
(determination) of the supersensible, which is their 
common basis. We have already seen that Judg- 
ment is the faculty which mediates between the 
particular and universal ; accordingly here, where 
particular and universal are carried to their ulti- 
mate abstraction. Judgment, par excellence^ is the 
mediating faculty, and its principle, that of the 
adaptation of nature to our faculty of cognition, 
is in the first instance the third term we are in 
quest of. “ Understanding, through the possibi- 
lity of its a priori laws for Nature, proves that this 
can be known to us only as phenomenon, and 
therefore, at the same time, points to a supersen- 
sible substrate for it, but leaves this wholly unde^ 
termined. Judgment, through its a priori prin- 
ciple for the consideration of Nature i& reference 
to its possible particular laws, gives to the super- 
sensible substrate (in us as well as without us) 
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detemiinahility through intellectual f unction. Bca- 
spn, finally, through its practical a priori law, 
gives determination. Thus Judgment renders pos- 
sible the transition from the domain of Nature to 
that of Freedom.” Judgment is, in tliis case, 
only reflective, i.e. while the particular is given in 
experience, the universal is supplied by us, and 
evidently the principle of such judgment is that 
of End, Design, or Adaptation. The particular of 
Nature, which is not determined by the universal 
of the categories, is judged as being fasliioned or 
ordered by an Understanding, since in no other 
way is it possible for us to think that particular 
laws should harmonise so as to form a consistent, 
orderly, intcdligible experience.^® Of this adapta- 
tion or design Kant signalises two species — frst, 
subjective, where the empirical condition for the 
exercise of the faculty of judgment. is furnished 
by the feeling of pleasure or pain ; second^ object- 
ive or logical, where the possibility of the given 
natural form is thought as necessarily depending 
on the notion realised in it. The first is the 
matter for aesthetic judgment, the second for 
teleological judgment. The latter only is here 
considered,iand even that, but to such extent as is 
requisite to disentangle the main idea inherent 
in Kant’s exposition of it.*^ The following, then, 
£ 
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are the main points in the doctrine of teleology. 
External adaptation, where one thing is sup- 
posed to exist solely as a means towards an- 
other, is to be carefully distinguished from inner 
a(la[)tation, in which the parts of a whole are 
so related as to be mutually cause and effect, 
means and end, and in which tlie parts are only 
for and through the whole. Any judgment of 
external a(laj)tation (such, c.g,, as the adaptability 
of sand on tlie sea-shore for the growth of pines, 
cle.) is relative, and always lies open to the further 
question as to the necessity for tlie existence of 
tliat whicli in the given instance is regarded 
as end.^^ Only the organised products of Nature 
exhibit inner conformity to purpose, or display a 
mode of causality not, so far as we can judge, 
explicable through mechanical law\''^® For an 
organised product has a mode of growth entirely 
distinct from the mechanical addition of like 
parts ; its members are mutually dependent ; and 
its product is something similar to itself. As 
distinguished from an artistic product, where the 
result also embodies the idea of the whole and the 
parts also exist only for the whole, — ^w^here, there- 
fore, the parts are united from without,-! -an organ- 
ised product must form a unity through the mutual 
letermination of the parts, and the parts must be 
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mutually cause and eflTect of their specific form 
It is not indeed possible to prove that such bodies 
a« organisms cannot be produced by the operation 
of mechanical laws, but there can be no doubt, 
Kant thinks, that we are unable to perceive how 
they could be so produced.^ At the same time, 
causality accoiding to ends, tlui njode of causation 
here described, is not an object of experience, it is 
not a category of undei’standing ; it is not even a 
notion of Freedom. We must rigidly confine its 
application to the faculty of Judgment, and hence 
we can see that the ap])arent diah^ctic bctwc^eii the 
principles of mcclianism and teleology is removed 
so soon as we critically state the limitations of 
both. For these jirinciples do not assert absoiutely. 
Mechanism is true for objects as matter of ex- 
perience in general, i,e, as phenomena ; teleology 
is only the mode in which we thipk unity in 
particular experience for behoof of the faculty of 
judgment. We neither assert that things must be 
generated mechanically, nor that there must be a 
production according to end or final cause. In 
the supersensible these opposites may be the same. 
To our inteUigence they differ, and have different 
spheres, but a higher understanding might see the 
ultimate identity of the two.®® 

Up to this point Kant has been merely engaged 
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in emphasising an empirical fact, the extreme 
diversity between mechanism and that pecnlijiT 
collocation of forces, themselves mechanical, which 
is presented to us in organised bodies. P"or it is 
to be obseived that in his view, the notion of an 
end in Nature {Natiir-z'Krrk), that is to say, of a 
causality in nature distinct from tlie nieclianical, is 
neither a category of understanding nor an idea of 
freedom. So far, then, what he says on Teleology 
is not an integral part of his general philosophical 
conception, and has for us only an indirect interest. 
But although this notion of end in Nature is em- 
pirically conditioned, and the object in connection 
with which it arises is given only in experience, so 
that we could not, a priori, pronounce such an 
object })ossiblc, yet there must be some general 
principle through which the particular mode of 
thinking denoted by the notion becomes at least 
possible. This general principle is the rule for 
the faculty of Judgment, which lias been already 
stated, the princijile of the intelligibility of 
Nature.®® Now this principle, as Ave already saw, 
is definitely and necessarily connected with the 
important doctrine of empirical contingency, and 
Kant, in considering the teleological yadgment, is 
naturally led to express, in the most precise form, the 
origin and significance of this doctrine.®^ The notion 
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of the contingency of the particular arises, according 
to him, from the fact that in our cognition Under- 
standing and Sense are distinct, that with us the 
special forms of the particular of sense are not 
determined by the general rules of undei*standing, 
while these general rules themselves receive con- 
creteness only tlm)ugh sense, and therefore in 
modes, so far as tliey are concerned, contingent. 
Our understanding is discursive and must proceed 
always from general to particular ; but if the par- 
ticular be contingent, then the general form under 
which its varied collocations are thought by us to 
be necessary or intelligible, is not a principle for 
understanding, but only for judgment. In other 
words, the particular so far as Judgment (i.e. 
Reflective Judgment) is concerned, consists in the 
varied collocations and forms of the general laws 
of nature, and the principle by whichn^e think to 
ourselves unity or intelligibility in this particular 
is not one which in itself determines the particu- 
lar ; it is merely supplied by Reason on account 
of the peculiarity or limited nature of our Under- 
standing. The analysis, however, is not yet com- 
plete. The principle of reflective judgment, 
according^vto which the parts of experience are 
thought to be so determined as to form a unity for 
understanding, is the general principle of teleological 
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connection. For our understanding cannot, from its 
discursive nature, think the wliole as detenninipg 
the parts othenvise tlian through the mediating 
notion of End ; i.e. where the parts seem to exist 
only through and for the whole, the reason is for 
our understanding to be found in the notion of a 
causality according to end. The notion of adap- 
tation in general is, therefore, dependent on the 
peculiarity of our understanding, and marks its 
limit. JUit, as we have repeatedly seen, the deter- 
ininalion of one thing as peculiar in quality, the 
definition of a limit, is only possible through refer- 
ence to something not so qualified, — to that which 
passes beyond the limit. If, then, we determine 
our understaiuling as limited so for as the particu- 
lar of nature is concerned, the notion by which in 
reflective judgment we overcome this limit, is im- 
plicitly the notion of another understanding which 
is not similarly Hinited, and for which contin- 
genc}’’ of the particxdar would not exist. In such 
an understanding the particular would be deter- 
mined in and by the universal. The whole of ex- 
perience would be for it an organic whole; the 
universal would be no longer, as in our understand- 
ing, amlytic, receiving concreteness from, an acci- 
dental particular ; but synthetic^ or a representation 
of the whole in and through which the parts are 
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definitely given. Of such an understanding we 
(jan form no adequate conception, but the notion 
gf it lies at the root of the reflective judgment, and 
is tile necessary coiTelate of our undei’Standing. 

[The special application of this notion to our 
judgment upon the nature and generation of 
organisms follows directly. An organised body is 
one in which the paits, as regards fomi and com- 
bination, depend ui)on tlie 'whole. But for our 
understanding, mechanical generation of a whole 
through combination of the parts is the only intel- 
ligible mode. We have therefore, in the con- 
tingency of the parts of an organism as regards 
the whole, the particular elements which compel 
us to conceive it as possible only through a cau- 
sality according to ends — i.c. as the realisiition of 
the idea of the whole. It is certainly not implied 
that such causality is actually the mode in which 
organisms are generated ; for we cannot assert that 
the supersensible basis of that mechanism which 
we discover in nature may not contain in itself 
the ground for organic products. We only say 
that, ovidng to the peculiarity of our understanding, 
its limit 83 regards the particular, we must judge 
of organisms in conformity to the notion of end. 
For scientific explanation, then, teleology affords 
no aid, and must not be called in, save as an auxi- 
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liaiy principle in directing research. The mechar 
nical and the teleological inodes of thinking natur§ 
may quite well co-exist. Both are necessary, from 
the peculiar nature of our understanding, and both, 
thougli tlie second more directly, refer to the super- 
sensible substrate which we may conceive as the 
necessary correlate of the intuitive understand- 
ing5] 

Thus the contingency of the particular in expe- 
rience, and esi)ecially the contingency of oiganised 
natural forms, wlien compared with the general 
laws of mechanical causation, points the way 
towards the final reconciliation of understanding 
and reason, of necessity and freedom, and enables 
us to see wliy in science no other than mechanical 
explanations can ever be resorted to ; while, at 
the same time, it is recognised that the mechanical 
is inadequate to final solution, both of nature it- 
self and of tlie special forms we call organisms.®* 

The teleological principle, however, is theoreti- 
cally only for reflective judgment, and therefore 
enables us to conclude with no certainty as regards 
end itself. But not only does the notion of end, 
ill natural forms as inner adaptation, lead us to 
regard nature as a system regulated according to 
the same idea — Le. lead us again to introduce the 
conception of external adaptation, and so to con- 
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template the possibility of a final end in nature ; 
Igit the end presented to ns by practical reason is 
itself a final end, and by its means we are enabled 
to grasp, with subjective or practical certainty, the 
notion of a complete teleology in nature. As natu- 
ral phenomenon, man cannot regard himself as final 
end ; nay, in Nature merely as sucli, whether ex- 
ternal or internal, nothing leading to such an idea 
is to be discovered. But as practical reason, as a 
moral being, man can reganl himself as the final 
end, not merely of natmn as it is, but of the created 
system. For practical reason places before him an 
end of absolute worth, the realisation of the highest 
good, the moral development of a nature under 
moral laws. Through this we obtain a principle 
by which we may, with at least subjectiv.'*, cer- 
tainty, determine the nature of that supreme under- 
standing to which the hypothetical employment of 
reason had led us.®^ Through the jiractical, the 
merely problematic result of speculation receives 
for us concreteness or definiteness. For we are, 
from practical grounds, compelled, with at least 
practical necessity, to ascribe a certain end or aim 
to this supreme understanding. The moral law in 
us, or practical reason, prescribes the realisation of 
the highest good ; but the elements of the highest 
good, as we have already seen, require to he united 
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by some being beyond nature. We, as beings 
subject to moral law, must therefore tliink tl^e 
supreme cause as a moral cause — ie, as so deteiv- 
mining the course of things that scope shall be 
permitted for the realisation of the final end of 
reason. The ultimate conception, then, of the 
Kantian metaphysic, is that of ethical teleolog)’’. 
“The systematic unity of ends in this world of 
intelligences, which, although as mere Nature it is 
to be called only the world of sense, can yet as a 
system of Freedom be called an intelligible, i,e. 
moral world (rcgtitm gratia'), leads inevitably to 
the tel(?(jlogical unity of all things which constitute 
this great whole according to universal natural 
laws — ^just as the unity of the former is according 
to universal and necessary moral laws — and unites 
the practical with the speculative reason. The 
world must be represented as having originated 
from an Idea, if it is to harmonise with that use of 
reason without whicli we should hold ourselves 
unworthy of reason — viz. the moral use, which 
rests entirely on the idea of the supreme good. 
Hence all natural research tends towards the form 
of a system of ends, and in its highest develop- 
ment would be a physico-theology. Bu4 this, since 
it arises from the moral order as a unity grounded 
in the very essence of freedom and not accidentally 
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instituted by external commands, establishes the 
teleology of nature on grounds which, a priori, 
must be inseparably connected "with the inner 
possibility of things. The teleology of nature is 
thus made to rest on a transcendental tlieology, 
wliich takes the ideal of supremo ontological per- 
fection as a principle of sysUiinatic unity, n prin- 
ci])le which connects all things according to 
universal and necessaiy natural laws, since they 
all Lave their origin in the absolute necessity of a 
single primal being.” 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF KANTIANISM. 

Tn la.st lecture I completed the survey of Kant’s 
theory of knowledge and of the inetaphysic de- 
jjendent on it. In the course of the exposition 
tliosc points only were brought into prominence 
which seemed to have special interest as bearing 
on the present position of pliilosophical (questions. 
Before j)roceeding to note somewhat more parti- 
cularly one or two of those problems, solution of 
which, as it appears to me, can be looked for in no 
other way than by Cfvrrying forward the critical 
method, I may briefly recapitulate the main 
results of that method so far as they have become 
apparent in the course of our suivey. In so doing, 
it wiU be advantageous to reverse the order of 
statement, and to proceed from that view of Reason 
and its problem which was in truth the regulating 
idea in the Kantian philosophy. • 

The highest conception of speculative thought 
s the unity of Reason, the complete comprehension 
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of the manifold details of experience as elements 
in the supreme synthesis of self-consciousness. 
No finite nature can hope adequately to attjiiii 
such unity, but the outlines of it are shadowed in 
finite knowledge or scientific cognition, and it is 
realised with at least subjective distinctness through 
the ethical ideas which alone have an import over 
and above the tiiiitudo of merely relative cognition. 
Ileason, to use Kant’s expression, is in its veiy 
nature architectonic^ ix. it endeavours to compre- 
hend the organic plan of experience, the ultimate 
synthesis of existence and thought. It therefore 
works throughout under the idea of a systematic 
whole of thought, and its problem is the justifica- 
tion of this idea. Knowledge (scientific cognition 
properly so called), strictly limited to the content 
of sense-intuition, ix, to finite, relative objects, is 
throughout penetrated by Ileason, and manife.st3 
its incomplete and partial character when com- 
pared with the ideal w'hich Ileason sets before it. 
Under the forms of knowledge we cannot grasp 
the Unconditioned, ie, no justification of the 
metaphysical idea is to be obtained tlirough the 
notions of empirical cognition ; and the recognised 
inadequacy of these forms to the solution of the 
highest problem enables us to define their legiti- 
mate province and to fix their significance for 
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thought. Tlie context of experience which is given 
in and through the relative notions of understancj- 
ing, is on a lower scale the type of the supreme 
unity of lieason, and its threefold synthesis of Ego, 
genenil thoughts or categories and particulars of 
sense corresponds after its kind with the supreme 
syntliosis contemplated in the intuitive under- 
standing, or God, the centre of the teleological 
system of things. We through the ethical idea 
(Freedom) know ourselves as members of this 
system, and recognise in the world of cognition but 
the mode or manifestation in finite intelligence of 
the world of Ilcason. Not that we are to think of 
the universe as being in itself double, to form a 
y/^rifcsi-ldatonic conception of a world of ideas 
coiTesjionding to the world of sense. The pheno- 
menal W'orld is for Kant only the manner in which 
finite intelligence can be in connection W’ith the 
infinite intelligible system. It is true he never 
succeeds in freeing his theory from a certain dual- 
ism inherent in it from the outset, and appearing 
as the irreducible clement in the successive syn- 
theses through which he strives to give expression 
to his final conception of the unity of Eeasoa The 
w’orlds of intelligence and sense seem &till to be 
connected mechanically, and the result to be what 
Fichte called a “ collective whole.” This dualism, 
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as might easily be shown, is nothing but the last 
rgsiduum of the individualist mode of viewing 
ipind, which Kant was the first to subject to 
critical examination, but which still retained its 
influence over liim. To it we must ascribe the 
appearance of subjective idealism which clings to 
the critical theory of percei)tion, and which is 
peculiarly prominent in the analysis of sensibility. 
To it, also, we must trace the method of solving 
the various antinomies which appeannl when 
scientific notions were employed metaphysically, 
for only on such a view could reference of the 
antinomy to the subject be regarded as a satis- 
factory solution. 

The theory of cognition, on which this ultimate 
conception rests, and from %vhich it is devel jped, 
may be regarded either as an analysis of experience 
or as the exposition of the idea of self-consciousness. 
It is, therefore, independent of either empirical 
(descriptive) psychology or empirical (natural) 
science. For in both of these the facts from which 
inferences may be 'drawn are parts of experience, 
cognised facts, elements known and known by 
self. In themselves, consequently, they can throw 
no light jipon the conditions under which any 
experience of a fact is possible for the conscious 
self, under which any fact can be cognised. To 
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give as final result of philosophical analysis the 
proposition that experience consists of states pf 
consciousness is to give no explanation whatever, 
for it merely refers the facts for explanation t(\,the 
facts themselves. A state of consciousness, even if 
we allow for the moment that some intelligible 
meaning can be attached to such an expression, is 
not •per se an element of experience. It becomes 
so, or is for us a fact only in so far as it is cognised 
by the self or Ego, and it can be cognised only 
under the conditions of self-consciousness as such. 
So far from being an ultimate ground of explana- 
tion, states of consciousness are objects of cogni- 
tion, and therefore merely parts of that completed 
wliole which stands in need of explanation. Em- 
pirical psychology, therefore, which takes states 
of consciousness as known, and investigates their 
nature and connections, tracing out the laws of 
their combination, and considering their relations 
to the organised material of body and brain, is not 
even in sight of the problem whicdi belongs to the 
theoiy of knowledge, and froirf which mctaphysic 
starts. The question which that theory endeavoura 
to answer, How is experience of any fact, even of 
a mental state, possible? is not to be^identified 
with our analysis of the nature and relations of 
the fact when known as a portion of experience. 
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The distinctioi\ between the two problems, which 
ia that between pliilosophy and science, and the 
ai)Solute necessity of Considering the fii*st of them, 
are •after all the most valuable lessons which 
the critical philosophy has given to subsequent 
tliiiiking.^ 

Empirical science, it was further apparent, had 
its limits fixed through critical analysis of those 
notions by .means of wliich a coherent experience 
becomes possible. Within the sphere of tlie cate- 
gories of finite thought, within the domain of 
matter and force, space and time, empirical science 
was possible and sui»reme. No i)roi)osition express- 
ing the relations of facts discovered by experience 
could possibly tlirow light upon those conditions 
without wdiicli experience itself was imposh’ble. 
No proposition as to the notions through which 
experience is possible can throw light uj)on the 
empirical connections of those facts, gr can liave 
more than regulative influence on empirical science. 

In the explanation of given phenomena, no other 
things and no other grounds of explanation can 
be employed than those which stand in connection 
with the given phenomena according to the known 
laws of experience.” Accordingly it may be said 
that, as one result of the Kantian analysis of 
knowledge, no scientific proposition as such is a 
L 
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theorem of philosophy, no philosophic theorem is 
a proposition of enijarical science. It is impcj- 
sihle for pure thought in anj' manner to anticipate 
oxp(irieiice ; no advance in any physical inquiry is 
to l>e gained tlirough pure j)hilosoj)liy.^ Kational 
scieiKie {NfUnr^inHsmsdiaft as distinct from Natur- 
h'hrr) is, indeed, possibh^ ; for in the necessary 
conditions of experience we have at least certain 
ultimate elements of all knowm facts; and thus, 
in the physical sciences, strictly so-called, advance 
is to be eX[)ected through experiment, aided and 
systematised by mathematics. The final goal of 
such science is undoubtedly the complete exposi- 
tion of all collocations of matter in space as de- 
jKUideut on space relations, and therefore as capable 
of mathematical expression.® It must })e added, 
therefore, that only in a qualified sense can it be 
lield that jdiilosophy has to criticise the notions of 
sci(;nce. It subjects them to criticism only in so 
far us they depend upon the ultimate conditions of 
kmiwledge as such. With any emj»irical concep- 
tion of science philosophy has not to do. 

In the sphere, then, of the relative categories, 
substance, cause, and reciprocity^, and of the forms 
of intuition, space and time, xvithin which the cor- 
responding objects can l>e presented, science is 
supreme ; beyond that sphere its categories have 
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no validity. Ooyiiition as such must he limited to 
iittuitioii. Beyond the domain of possible intuition, 
there is left for us but the certainty of Bejison, as 
cont^ious of its own free detennination, with the 
necessary conditions of that consciousness. Thus 
the completed synthesis contemplated by Jteoson 
cannot spt^culatively be demonstrated, but is 
bi‘ou^dit Ixifore us with practicid certainty wdien 
we become aware of our own position as members 
of an intelligible systcin, as raised by Iieason above 
the limited (jategories of sense intuition. 

1 know notliiiig that would be more instructive 
than a careful com[»arison of the theory thus brielly 
sketched with that form of idealism which, d(iS(;c*nd- 
ing from Berkehy, has phiye<l so large a ]>art in 
English thought. In some resjiects the ultiruate 
metaphysical conceptions of the two theories are 
in agreement ; both regard the visible orxhir of tlii ngs 
as but tlie mode in which the finite inl^cjlligenc^e is 
coriditimiecl or limited, and botlj suffer from the 
individualism which would make it appear tljat 
this visible order is but a projection of the iiidi- 
viduaTs mind. But the Berkeleian idealism can 
never free itself from tliis defect, save by the 
violent assumption of objective principles, the 
warrant for wliich it neither investigates nor can 
give. The critical idealism, on the other hand, at 
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least points tlio way to an objective view’ of things, 
for its analysis of knowlc<lge enables us to see tllht 
the particular fluctuating element, let us call it the 
given impression, which was the ultimate fatt to 
Ilerkelcy, is never known as such, but only when 
determined by thouglit an<l as ndated to the objec- 
tive system or ordtn* of things. On such a compari- 
son, liow’ever, and on the results tliat might follow 
from it, my time <loes not ])ennit me to enter, nor 
is it my intention to offer any detailed criticism on 
the Kantian theory itself. At various points 
throughout the. expositit)!! I have endeavoured to 
indicate that Kant’s own teaching enables us to 
see liow advance beyond his position is at least 
possible, and tliat tlie true Biguificance of many 
distinctions first drawui by him can only be had by 
restatement and reconsideration of them. There 
is one j)oint, however, on which, before proceeding 
furtlior, it is necessary to direct special attention — 
that is the conception Kant aj>peai’S to hold of 
what constitutes reality in know'ledge. No one 
has shown with more thoroughness that the mo- 
mentary and individual impressions of sense are 
to the cognitive subject himself unreal, uucognis- 
ablc, and that they only become real Tor us in so 
far as qualified by thought and referred to the con- 
text of experience. Such reference is only through 
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understandings and understanding is tlirouglioiit 
determined by Reason. Yet Kant singles out tliis 
essentially fluctuating and transitory element as 
the •only reality, and in consequence is led appa- 
rently to reject as at least speculatively unreal 
the pure principles of Reiison. Two remarks may 
be made on this matter. In the first place Kant’s 
view of what constitutes perveption as distin- 
guished from sensation is very far from clear, 
and the psychological obscurities or ambiguities 
in his doctrine lead to statements which at times 
appear violently to contnulict the tnuisceudental 
or metaphysical analysis which is the very essence 
of his critique. Tlie reality of one element in 
the completed intuition, the sensation itself, is not 
to be identified with, or explained by, the real 
occurrence of the impression on the sensets or 
organised matter in connection with which it 
arises. That is a purely mechanical process, and 
can only become for us intelligible wlicn we ab- 
stract from the context of experience, and consider 
the sensation as something mechanically resulting 
from natural forces, the external vibrations, affec- 
tion of nerves, and so on. In so doing, however, 
we ore dealing with the sensation as it does not 
exist for us, and as it is not an element in our 
perception at alL^ Further, the sensuous factor in 
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intuition is not to be identified with the sensation 
as known, still less with perception itself. Pei- 
ccption does, undf)ubtedly, contain the element of 
sensation, >)ut the sensation as such never app^ears 
in th<i per(!eptive act. Perception is part of cog- 
nition, and may l)e explained as reference of the 
fact tliat sensation has taken place to tlie objec- 
tive order of events on which its occurrence 
depends. Sensation, cognised as such, is one 
among other objects of knowledge, and can exist 
for us only in the context of experit^nce which 
mak(vs up knowdedge. It is probal)le that Kant, 
in dealing wuth this question of the reality 
ascribed to })erccived facts, was misled by the 
connotation attaching to the term, “aflections of 
mind,” wliicli, wdth liim, plays a part not unlike 
that of “ states of consciousness in more modem 
psychology*'. Affections of mind, like affections of 
body, are only parts (jf knowm material, and have 
for intelligence reality only in and thmugh the 
context of experience constituted hy thought. It 
is quite impossible for Kant to maintain both 
that unity of consciousness, and therefore thought, 
which goes beyond the individual fact, is indispens- 
able for perception, and also that the only real 
factor in perception is that which, se, is not for 
intelligence at aH. It is quite impossible to main- 
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tain the absolute severance of thought and sense, 
vhen their unity is recognised as not mechanical 
but orgfinie. Were it admitted that the impres- 
sion is the only reality, then Hume’s idea of a 
stream of isolated pei*ceptions, on iilea Mdiich for 
an intelligence is contmdictoiy, would be the 
result of Kant’s analysis. 

In the second i)lace, if K^ality in ultimate signi- 
ficance is not given in and by the individual im- 
pression, then tve must reconsider Kant’s view of 
Beasou and its functions. For it must be (isked 
whether the impossibility of having sense-intuition 
of the absolute is siiflicient ground for the doctrine 
that knowledge of the sui)remc synthesis is specu- 
latively but problematic. There is, doubtless, and 
will always remain, the marked distinction be- 
tw’cen thought related to or concerned w'ith one 
particular p(;rtion of the sphere of intuition, or with 
the relation between the empirical elements of cog- 
nition, and thought related to the ^hole sj»here of 
intuition as such, or to Nature. If, indeed, know- 
ledge be arbitrarily dejimd as tlie combination of 
thought wdth a particular finite element of expe- 
rience, then the problems of Beason must natuniUy 
be held Ukhe beyond knowledge. But on Kant’s 
own showing, if we are inevitably compelled to 
admit that the finitude of the categories of under- 
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standing points to the unity of Reason which 
transcends them, that the empirical matter of cogf^* 
nition and its forms are but the modes in which 
the supreme synthesis is realised in finite intelli- 
gence, then the doctrine of absolute ignorance as 
to this synthesis can no longer be regarded as 
tenable, at least when so expressed. For what 
kind of knowledge is it supposed that we are to 
have of the unconditioned, of the object of Reason ? 
To Kant, apparently, a knowledge of it, apart from 
the manifestation which is an essential factor in 
it. If w'e consider fairly the Kantian doctrine of 
the Thing-in-itself, it is evident that this pure 
abstraction is wdiat he contemplated, an abstrac- 
tion whicli is philosophically the counterpait of 
the theological idea peculiar to Deism; and to 
Deism, we must admit, the Kantian principles 
directly lead. It is supposed that a knowledge of 
God must mean the comprehension of something 
entirely removed from experience, something to be 
qualified by none but negative predicates, the 
aywiKTros, or Deiis absconditm, which has played so 
remarkable a part in the history of human thought. 
If there is one notion which philosophy should 
have taught us utterly to reject, it is that of an 
absolute and unconditioned, which is absolute and 
unconditioned only through perfect vacuity, through 
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containiBg nothing but negations. The most valu- 
able lesson to be learned from Berkeley in some de- 
gree, from Hegel thi'oughout, is tlie worthlessness 
and danger of abstractions, and tlie supreme abstrac- 
tion is the unknown and unknowable God. Kant, 
it is true, partially freed himself from this obscure 
notion, and throughout the development of his 
philosophy one c^n trace the successive steps by 
which he endeavoured to render more and more 
concrete the ideal of the supreme intelligence, but 
even in the final fonn of his metaphysic, from his 
peculiar conception of the isolated sensuous im- 
pression as that which immediately brought us 
into contact with reality, and therefore of thought 
as merely secondary and in itself devoid of con- 
tent, the oLl opposition appears between specula- 
tive knowledge and practical conviction. The full 
development of what is involved in Kant*s origi- 
nal question, How is experience at^all possible? 
would lead to a diflferent conception of the relation 
between the elements which app#jar subjectively as 
Season and Understanding, objectively as the 
supersensible and Nature. Only through such de- 
velopment can we adequately estimaUi the value 
of the Agnosticism which at present has taken 
the place of philosophical and theological specula- 
tioiL It is an error to suppose that metaphysic 
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desires to pass beyond experience, or to grasp any- 
thing whatever that is utterly dissevered from es^ 
perience. its olyect does not lie beyond the 
tilings wo know. Metaphysic only desire^ to 
think exjiericnce, and its one rule is to avoid 
taking a ])art as explanation of the whole. Its 
ideal is the organic unity which Kant has so 
clearly sketched. If we choose to express it 
theologically, we may say that the only nicthod of 
knowing God is tlironghllis manifestation, through 
the system of experience with which we are in 
connection through thought. We cannot know 
any being otlierwise than by its manifestation. 
Its manifestation is its very being fur us, and it is 
a mere elfort of abstraction to distinguish between 
them and to imagine a knowledge of such being 
as it is not, and cannot be known. 

A full discussion of Kant's relation to this par- 
ticular problem, wliich is, indeed, but one of tlie 
modes in which the ultimate question of all meta- 
physical inquiry may be stated, would lead to 
more detailed criticism of his s}^stein than is here • 
desirable. But it seemed specially important to 
point out how the apparently logical question 
which Kant sets in the foreground of tke Critique 
of Pure Reason is directly and intimately con- 
nected with it, and that no appimimation towards 
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its solution is to be attained otherwise than by 
\5arr3"mg forward the fundamental ideas of tlje 
JCantian philosophy. Quite possibly rigorous an- 
alysis of tlie conditions of experience, Lc., of the 
notions by which experience is for us inteUigible, 
may demonstrate to us that for finite intelligence 
complete comprehension of the ultimate synthesis 
is not to be ol»tained. Ihit in that case we should 
have discovfired tlie significance for im of tliose 
notions, and should have gained a diH5i)er and 
truer idea of our relations to ultimate intelligence, 
and no philosophy can ever give us more. 

I do not think it can be said that the relation of 
Kant to modern methods of sj>eculation on this 
and allied problems has been fully recognised. To 
a large extent tliese methods have remaired un- 
affected hy the critical question, and bring forward 
their solutions witli happy unconsciousness of the 
tnith that the question requires to be answered 
before any real jirogress in philosophical concep- 
tion can Ixj achieved. In order to notice briefiy 
one or two of the points with respect to which, as 
it seems to me, a return to the Kantian attitude is 
imperative, I shall comment upon the application 
of Kantianism to modern questions, which is given 
in Lange’s History of Materialism. The principles 
of that work are professedly transformations of 
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Kantian doctrines, translations of them into the 
language of nuxlern science. Here, then, if any-^^’ 
where, we may expect to find the importance o£ 
Kant’s gencKil jjosition recognised, and the special 
significance of his several doctrines illustrated by 
their application to modem diificiJties. For Lange 
himself was a man of infinite quickness and capa- 
city and of unwearied industry, well trained not 
only in pliilosophy but in general science, and 
imbued wdth what is vaguely spoken of as the 
“modem” spirit. His work, undoubtedly, did 
much to accelerate the cuiTent which had already 
set towards Kant, and has exercised a very power- 
ful inlluence, not so much, perhaps, on purely 
phihjsophic thought, as on the speculations which 
occupy tluj border-ground between philosophy and 
natural science. Metaphysically inclined physi- 
cists, indeed, have derived, and still derive, much of 
their sustenance, from I-^nge's work. Eecognising 
the merits of the History of Materialismy I am 
yet unable to agree with the enthusiastic estimate 
of LangeVs disciple. Dr, Vaihinger, who “ does not 
hesitate to call the History of Mater ialism the most 
significant philosophic fact of the present time.*’ * 
As a history, the work appears to me to have many 
faults. It reads later ideas and modes of concep- 
tion into earlier theories, frequently \dolates the 
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rule of historic proportion, and in several matters 

detail is both defective and inacciu*ato.® Its 
•value must be held to lie altogether in its general 
si)irit, and in its criticism of materialism. The 
criticism is based on princijdes avowedly Kantian, 
but modified in harmony with modern and scienti- 
fic theory, and tlie geneml spirit of the work is 
not inaptly indicated by the term “Neo-Kaiit- 
ianism ** which lias been applicid to the movement 
started by it. As I shall have to point out, the 
Kantian prineiides employed a])pear to me to be 
emptied of all that gives them peculiar value, and 
the results of the criticism, ho far as doctrine is 
concerned, seem no more satisfactory than violent 
amalgamations of physics and philosophy gener- 
ally prove to be. 1 confess to a feeling of pro- 
found distrust of any philosophic doctrine which 
is presented as the result due to the ** methods of 
modem science.” 

The first point for considenition is, naturally, 
the conception formed by I.Ange of the aim and 
purport of philosophy in general and of the Kant- 
ian criticism in particular. A definite response 
to such a query might easily be collecttid from 
various qftarters in the History, but the following 
brief summary by Dr. Vaihinger will cerUiinly not 
be regarded as unfair* According to Lange, 
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philosopliy has first a negative, and second, a posi- 
tive problem. The former is handled in Logic ancf 
Theory of Knowledge, the latter in speculative 
Metaj)hysies. The negative ])art is related to the 
positive as destructive criticism to dogma. As 
negati\’^(i criticism, riiilosojdiy has to sliow that it 
is its(;lf, as a science, impossible; the critical theory 
of knowledge destroys all tlie claim of speculation 
to attainment of truth. ... In its positive aspect, 
])hilosopliy must certainly be speculative, but with 
perfect consciousness that its speculation is mere 
poetic, fancy, not truth. We must speculatively 
fashion for ourselves a harmonious picture of the 
world, but must remain conscious that this is 
merely a subjective ideal, with no claim to repre- 
sent rejility.”^ From this one can see veiy fairly 
wliat is Lange’s idea of the result of Kant’s Critique, 
That result is f(»r him demonstrated positivism. 
Only the mechanical, the sphem of sense intuition, 
has reality ; within that sj>here cognition is pos- 
sible and the terms tnie and false may with 
significance be emidoyed. Whatever lies beyond 
sense intuition lies beyond knowledge, and with 
respect to it the tenns true and false must be 
devoid of signification and therefore inflpplicable. 
Ideals we may form, wliich represent for us this 
dim and shadowy region, for there is in us, accord- 
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ing to Lange, ^ ail organic impulse towards unity 
fthis is his equivalent for lteaso7i), and such ideals 
may have ethical woith, may be for the good of 
our^ouls ; but it is the one lesson of pliilosophy to 
the individual that such ideals have no reality 
corresponding to them ; sulqective fancitJuS they are 
and must remain.® 

That such a doctrine has a superficial resem- 
blance to the final propositions of tlic Critique 
may be giunted ; that it leaves out of coiisidtjration 
the unity of cognition wliich Kant so strenuously 
insisted upon, and cunsocpiently detaches certain 
theorems from the context within which alone they 
had in Oiticism their full import, is, I think, 
beyond question. Only from an erroneous concep- 
tion of the real significance, or ratluT, one v. add 
say, of the essential elements of Kant*s theory of 
knowledge, could such deductions be drawn, and, 
a.s I shall immediately point out, the iDterj)retatioii 
of that theory liy Lange is entirely erroneous. A 
detached portion or aspect of the coinjJotcjd theory 
is taken by him as being th6 whole, and what he 
thinks to be the result of Kant’s critique of know- 
ledge is not, in truth, Kantian at all, but is the 
old Protag*rean maxim of Relativity, of which it 
is no exaggeration to say that the C'ntique is the 
reasoned refutation. For this Relativism, par- 
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ticularly in its modern form, in which it is 
regarded as the solitary stronghold against ma*- 
terialisin, is iiotliing but a re-statement of thfi 
theory of Iluiiie, tliat the sum of cognised eifist- 
ence is tbe stream of conscious states, impressions, 
or ideas, without suljject in whom they are united, 
or object t(» which they may be referred. The close 
analysis to wliicli Kant subjected this doctrine, 
and the mode in which his fundamental theorem 
as to the limits of knowdodge is connected with his 
exposition of tlioiight as necessarily involved in 
intuition, seem to be entirely overlooked. Lange’s 
doctrine of knowledge, therefore, 2)resents itself to 
me not as the translation of Kant into the terms 
of modern scientific tliouglit, but as the reproduc- 
tion of Hume in terms of modern idiysiological 
psycliolog)\ 

Before noting the new foundation wliich Lange 
proposes to give this view, it may be permitted to 
remark that the title ajiidied to it, relativism, is 
altogether misleading and out of j)lace. If abso- 
lutely the sum and substance of cognition consist 
in states of consciousness (it being granted for the 
moment that some intelligible conception of such 
a theorem could be formed), then clearly there is 
Iiotliing to which such cognition con be in relation, 
there is nothing more to be known. The petty 
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difficulties as to variation of sensations in health 
hr disejise, generally employed to illustrate the 
limited and subjective nature of our cognition 
canpot be lield as in point, for they simply indi- 
cate diHereuccs between certain chisses of things 
known. Further, nothing in consciousness itself 
can be conceived as “ pointing to something be- 
yond/* an aiul)iguoxis expression, wliicli Lange, 
strangely enough, employs. For it nnist be remem- 
bered that when conscious states are rtigardetl tis 
so many sciparate facts, each with its definite nature 
(for all the world like so many beads on a string), 
there is no possibility of relation among them. A 
conscious sUito, conceived by itself, as Kant is 
never wearied of pointing out, is a thing in itself, 
and by no ingtmiiity can w’e conjure out .»f it 
relations t(» other things. It is inci’edible the 
ch'fficulty and absurdity wdiicli beset us when we 
endeavour to regard si(/ks of con- 

sciousness as so many objects, atoms. It may be 
added that no .such abnormal state as an “ indefin- 
able consciousness ** can be allowed to have any 
pertinency as explanation of the fact that w'e some- 
how distinguish the series of sulijective, individual, 
or personal phenomena from that wdiich is objec- 
tive.® The doctrine of Relativity, as usually held 
by empiricists, has significance only under the 
M 
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j)re-supposition of an objective system of things 
acting in definite ways upon a sensitive organisnf’ 
o-nd having as effect the various states of conscioua- 
ness which make up the substance of cognition or 
conscious experience.^® For, in such a case, we 
may readily proceed to doubt the objective validity 
of the assumption with which we started, and may 
demonstrate “ by the slightest philosophy ” that if 
fuily effects arc known, causes must remain un- 
known. It would be unjust to credit any thinker 
with such a crude philosophical conception, save 
on the clearest evidence ; but I think it will become 
([uite apparent that this and nothing further is the 
fust ])rinciple of Lange’s theory of knowledge. 

As has been pointed out above, Lange substi- 
tutcvs for Iteasoii in the Kantian system an im- 
pulse towards unity which is somehow imbedded 
in our organissation. From what will later appear 
as regards tliis organisation it may be at least 
doubted how we come to discern in it any such 
impulse towards philosophical unity, for we must 
suppose that the organisation referred to is the 
ultimate basis of what in perception is presented 
to us — in w'hich case it is the absolutely unknown. 
This, however, may be jiermitted to pass without 
further comment. In a quite similar manner Lange 
substitutes for Kant’s deep-going idea of self- 
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consciousness as the one condition of knowledge, 
the necessary dependence of objects known on the 
llatui'e and conditions of our organisation — an or- 
ganisation whicli it is remarked, may with jdiiloso- 
phical coiTectness be called indifferently psychical 
or j)hysical. " Whenever it has been shown that 
the quality c»f our sense-pci*ceptions is completely 
conditioned by the i>eculiarity of our organs, then 
we can no longer dismiss as ‘ incontroveilible but 
absurd* the view that the whole orderly ccuinection 
in which we aiTange sense-j)erceptions, in a word, 
our whole experience, is conditioncal by a psychical 
organisation, which compels us to experience os w^e 
do experience, to think m we do think, while to 
another organisation the same objects might a]*T»car 
quite diiferently, — and that the thing-in-itself can- 
not be an object of knowledge to any finite being.’* 
“It is an immediate consequence** (i.e, of the 
Kantian thcoiy) “ that objects of experieiuje ai*e 
only objects /o?- — ^in a word, that objectivity is 
not absolute objectivity, but only objectivity for 
men and any .similarly organised beings, wdiile 
beliind the world of phenomena tlie absolute 
essence of tilings — ^the thing-in-itself — remains in 
impenetrable obscurity/* 

Although Lange professedly bases this funda- 
mental doctrine on Kant, he really supports it by, 
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or deduces it from what is vaguely described as the 
physiology of the senses, and it was surely unneces- 
sary to invoke the great name of Kant for such a 
theorem. Nay, it is more than unnecessary, it is 
positively erroneous. To imagine that Kant's 
doctrine of the transcendental id(*ality of space and 
time is to he entirely identified with the simple 
pi-oposition that s(‘nse phenomena vary according 
to the organs of sense is to misundcirstand its tnie 
significance and to overlook Kant's very express 
declarations. The subjectivity of the so-called 
secondary (pialitifjs is not in kind the same as the 
su]\j(H‘tivity of the pure intuitions. The facts made 
known to us in respect to these qualities by the 
psycludogy of scMisatioii are inter(*-sting and valu- 
able as empirical rc.sidts, but they lie entirely 
within the s])liere of phenomena, and do not fur- 
nish tlie ground for distingnislnng plumomena as 
such from things in themselves. The relation be- 
tween special inner states and the action of exter- 
nal vibration and nerve mechanism is a fact of ex- 
perience, presupposing the cognition of phenomena 
as such, and can throw no light whatsoever on the 
fundamental conditions of sense perception itself. 
We ought not to confound the questidns as to the 
possibility of cognising phenomena of sense, and 
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as to special^ empirical relations between these 
^henomena.^* 

• I may remark further, wdth respect to Lange’s 
funilainental doctrine, that the impossibility of 
cognising the thiny-hi-iMf may have very various 
meanings for different thinkers. In Kant, we 
have alrejuly seen, it is simply the expression for 
the distinction hetw’een the unity attainable 
through the finite and relative*, categories of under- 
standing and the unity which is held before us by 
lieason. We saw, also, how the nature of this 
thing-in-itself was gradually determined, until it 
at length appeared as pointing to the supreme 
synthesis of intelbgence and objects manifested in 
the forms of phenomena to finite cognition. Now 
this is not in any sense Lange’s view. To him the 
thing-in-itsclf is presented as the iinknow’n cause 
of the special modifications of consciousness, and 
itimains unknown simply tlirough bein'g the cause. 
Such a theory has no meaning, unless combined 
with the peculiar assumption which, as already in- 
dicated, may be detected as lying at the founda- 
tion of modem relativism. To base the limitation 
of cognition on the facts of sense perception as dis- 
closed by^hysiological psychology, does not then 
seem to me a very fruitful method, and I cannot 
agree with Dr. Yaihinger, who thinks that Lange’s 
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special superiority over Kant lies in the fact 
“ that lie brings to bear on the problems of thef 
Kriiik the results of modem physiology and psychot 
logy, and is thus enabled to construct an aln^ost 
irrefragable tlieor}" of cognition.”^® 

On the whole, then, Twinge’s first principle is . 
notliiiig but the usual fonnula of subjective ideal- 
isnL All that is known is the scries of conscious 
states, or, to use the ambiguous term which plays 
as distracting a rd/tf in German philosophical litera- 
ture as idm in English, we know’ only VorsteU 
lunycii, Now Lange apparently thinks that so soon 
as we have reached the conviction that all our 
knowledge is of Vorstellunffen, we at once become 
awar(^ that experience is necessarily relative, 
phenomenal of the unknowm,” and in this way 
there would s(Hmi to be gained a kind of foundation 
for the doctrine of the tliing-in-itself. The conse- 
quence, however, is quite illogical, and is not in 
any way to be regarded as a mere repetition of the 
expression common in Kant, that jdienomena imply 
nouwena. It has a show of validity solely from 
the ambiguity attaching to the term Vorstellungen^ 
and from the resulting laxity with W’hich the first 
principle of the doctrine of knowledge is inter- 
pi-etcd. We are inclined to think that “mere 
ideas,” mere products of the laws of my sensibility 
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and understanding, must have a cause ; but if our 
\nowledge he i*cally limited to, or rather made up 
of these ideas, we cannot qualify them as “ mere 
repscsentations,” or refer to any cause not con- 
tained among them. Lange is here involved in an 
inextricable confusion between his relativist inter- 
pretation of the thinfj-in-itsdf and the significance 
which Cohen’s work had shown him really belonged 
to that notion in Kant. lie endeavours in vain to 
reconcile the xuinciple that the thing-in-itself is 
only a limiting notion witli the view of the thhig 
as operating on the organisation.^* 

The series of Voratdlmge^i, then, is the sum of 
experience, and therefore of existence for us. One 
need not now Uvsk if knowledge is hereby ex|daiued; 
if there is not a railical distinction between con- 
sciousness of a series of Vorstdlungen and the series 
conceived as existing per ae, witliout a unity to 
which they are referred ; or, finally, if knowledge 
does not involve relations among the seveml ele- 
ments in the series of VursteUungen, which must 
be impossible were there not some connecting link, 
some unity in which they may Ik 3 compared. All 
these problems, the veiy questions which in effect 
Kant putt to Hume, are entirely overlooked in 
this translation of Kant into the language of 
modem science. Merely noting their omission, 
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however, I proceed to consider sqmewhat more 
carefully the further explication of Lange’s funda- 
mental theorem. Evidently in that a most signi-^ 
ficant part is played by the orfjanisation. TJow, 
what is this organisation? If it is something 
known, then, as the princi])le of relativism is all- 
inclusive, it too must consist of Vorstelluvgen, and 
this is at least the first fonu of Lange’s explanation. 
“ We remark,” he says, “ that the same mechanism 
wliich produces all our sensations also produces 
our representations of Matter. Matter as a whole 
may be, nay, must be, a pro<luct of our organisation, 
just as well as colour, or any modification of colour. 
Whence it may be understood that it is almost the 
same thing whether vre speak of a psychical or of 
a physical organisation — for that physical organi- 
sation js merely a Vorstcllung of mine and cannot 
be in its essence distinct from what I call psychi- 
cal.”'® It would appear to follow from this, which 
is at least a logical deduction from the principle of 
relativity, that the organisation as knoviTi is a 
complex of representations {Vorstdhngen), and 
consequently that the organisation which really 
produces Vorstdlungen is not the organisation as 
known to us. Contradictory as such a proposition 
may appear to he to his first assertion, such is 
Lange's view. He sums up his doctrine of know- 
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j^edge in the /oil owing brief statements : — “ 1st, 
Tlie world of the senses is a product of our organi- 
sation. 2d, Our visible coii)oreal organs, like all 
otli«r parts of the world of phenonienn, are only 
pictures of an unknown object. M, Tlie trans- 
cendent ground of our oi^anisation remains quite 
as unknown to us as the things which ojiemte ui)on 
it. We have only before us tlie product of tlie 
two.”^® Here conies forward witliout any disguise 
the crude assumption upon whicli the doctrine of 
Relativism is based, and it is scarcely necessary to 
criticise it further. With particular rcfenmce to 
Lange, however, it may be pointed out that the 
dependence of the world of sense on organisation 
is proved by facts which imply that the organisa- 
tion in question is that known to us. We nowhere 
come in contact with the unknown organisation 
which appears when the theorem of relativity is 
made universal, and, in fact, to make it as first 
"tated, universal, is the most effective mode of ex- 
hibiting its one-sided and partial charactcT. Tlie 
same peculiar saltus is found in most of those 
theories which find ultimate explanation in refer- 
ence to the Unknown and Unknowable.^^ 

On conJparing, then, Lange’s first principle of 
the theory of cognition wdth the question placed 
before himself by Kant, and the answer given by 
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him to it, I cannot but come to the conclusion that 
the essential clement in the critical method has 
not been duly appreliended, and that no amount of 
psychological or physiological detail will advance 
the solution of purely metaphysical problems until 
their rehitions to the Kantian criticism has been 
more accurately determined. These details con- 
cern matters within, and subordinate to the dis- 
tinction which is drawn in knowledge properly so 
called between self-knowing and objects known, 
and it is with the full analysis of the nature and 
significance of the distinction itself that philosophy 
is primarily concenied. To bring forward as an 
ciiuivalcnt for self-consciousness wth its condi- 
tions, the series of sensations with their organic 
accompaniments, is really to ignore the work of the 
critical ])lnlosophy, and to return to the earlier 
stand-point of pure phenomenalism. As to the 
mode in which Lange, canying out his new con- 
ception of the fundamental fact in cognition, 
translates the doctrines of the ^Esthetic, Analytic, 
and Dialectic, a briefer notice will be sufficient. 
He objects, naturally, to Kant’s method of discover- 
ing the a priori element in knowledge, — a method 
which, according to him, "can be none ‘other than 
the method of induction” — but he approves of 
Kant for having ** raised sensibility to on equal 
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^rank with understanding as a source of knowledge” 
— a statement so ambiguous that, despite its ap- 
peaiunce, it may be correct'® He thinks that 
motion and permanence should be added to space 
and time as forms of intuition, and, as might be 
anticipated, is dissatisfied with Kant's discovery of 
the categories through the table of logical judg- 
ment'® I shall not ofler any comment on these 
criticisms, though some of them might well give 
rise to discussion. A-pnority Lange is willmg to 
admit, though only in a sense suited to mcwlern 
science. Thei’e are certain organic conditions, 
structural dispositions of our organisation, which 
give rise to the necessary relations in the represen- 
tations lu’oduced through them. Tims "evi-n if 
space and time are not ready-made fonns which 
receive a content only through our intercourse with 
things, they may yet be forms which by mcjans of 
organic conditions necessarily arise out of the 
mechanism of sensation. . . . TIkj fact is evident 
that the psycho-physical disposition through which 
we are compelled to perceive things in space and 
time is in eveiy case given before experience, and 
in so far as the very first sensation of an external 
thing mu6t^1>e accompanied by a representation of 
space, be it ever so obscure, space is a mode of in- 
tuition given a priori!''^ Quite the same line of 
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reasoning applies to the categories ; they, too, are 
but expressions of certain stnictural arrangements 
in our orgiiiiisin. To put it accurately, it is not 
notions themselves that are given prior to experi- 
ence, l)ut only certain (organic) dispositions through 
which the effects of the external world are com- 
bined and ordered according to the rule prescribed 
by tliose notions.” . . . I'erhaps,” he adds, “ the 
foundation of tlie notion of cause may be dis- 
covered in the mechanism of reflex movement Qr 
symj)athetic irritation ; then we should have trans- 
lated Kant’s pure reason into physiology, and there- 
by rendered it more evident.” Apart from any 
criticism on tliis physiological deduction” of 
Kant which might be suggested by doubt as to 
what organisation Lange is really referring to, it 
may be pennitted to remark that a mechanical dis- 
position or aiTangement of parts, wliether in the 
sympathetic nervous system or any other portion 
of the organism, is merely one of many “ represen- 
tations ” {Vorstelhniyeri) in the form of space. Now 
space cannot be regarded as being in itself the 
ground for the supposed connection of parts 
tlirough which a new mental product, such as the 
notion of cause, might be evolved, for space is 
merely the ground of the possibility of external or 
mechanical arrangement. Even if we could, as 
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^the result of observation and experiment, point to 
some special mechanical arrangement of parts of 
our organism as invariably associated with the 
notion of cause, we must still admit that the ulti- 
mate gremnd of the notion is not in the mechanism 
itself. Lange would probably refer in this case to 
the unknown cause of the mechanism, — which is 
merely to leave tlui problem where it stood. Ilefer- 
ence of all difficulties to the unknown seems, in- 
deed, the last resort of empiricism in philosophy. 
It may be added that the Jtiteetion of a special 
organic an-aiigenKuil, as the corres])onding element 
to any particular mental connection, is a matter 
concerning ])ositivo science only, and thniws no 
light on the metaphysical or philosophical ])ro' vleiu 
which lies in the backgi’ound.^^ 

With his newly expressed theory of knowledge 
Lange then proceeds to consider those f[uestions 
which may be said, on the whole, to resemble tliose 
dealt with under the transcendentfi) dialectic. The 
relation between the psychical and the physical, 
the idea of end in relation to mechanism, and the 
nature of the ideals, moral, religious, and social, 
which the human mind seems irresistibly con- 
strained form, are successively submitted to ex- 
amination. 

With respect to the first of thg^, Lange’s theory 
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appears to resemble what has been called Monism, 
though under that title many widely differing 
doctrines have been grouped. He rightly points 
out that, if we draw a distinction between physical 
and psychical, we cannot regard the peculiar fact 
in question, the subjective state of consciousness, 
as a j^roduct in rcrum natura over and above the 
physical process in brain and nerves, without 
thereby violating the physical axiom of the conser- 
vfition of force.-® One would be inclined, indeed, 
to push the same line of reasoning farther, and to 
maintain that we have not and cannot have any 
sound conception of causal connection apart from 
the relations of extended substances in space. 
Matter in motion seems the one objective fact to 
which wc can properly apply the category of cause. 
The notion of cfiuse proves itself quite inadequate 
when we endeavour to determine by its means such 
a relatidn as that involved in conscious action, as 
when wo say, we are the cause of our actions, or 
even an idea is the cause of an act. The relation 
of groiuid or detennination, in sliort, is not to be 
identified with the causaL And in the highest 
reference, when we attempt to think by means of 
the cuiisal nexus the mode in which sfipreme in- 
telligence might stand to the world of phenomena, 
the contradictions \ehich at once manifest thmn- 
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^selves suffice to show that such a form is entirely 
inadequate and unsuitable to the matter brought 
under it. It is not possible for us to think God 
as tjie cause of the universe, unless we deprive that 
notion of all its significance when we apply it to 
determine the relations of material phenomena. 

Leaving, however, the general consideration of 
cause, we have now to see how Lange exjdains tlie 
peculiar relation of physical and psychical. They 
are, he thinks, tw’o aspects of the same fact. That 
which in its objective asi)ect appears as motion in 
the brain and nerve substance, is subjectively a 
state of consciousness. The total series of facts, 
psychical and jdiysical, which a2>peai’s to us two- 
fold, is in T’cality but one. Nor is there any lueans 
of connecting the two series. Physical fact, as 
known to us, cannot possibly account for ])sychical 
processes. When we treat of them psychologically, 
we deal solely with the inner aspect ^ when w’e 
treat of them physically or scientifically, we deal 
solely with the outer aspect. A true materialism 
is thus at the same time a consistent idealism. 
Neither objective aspect nor subjective asjKjct is 
the reality itself: “ultimately,” as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer puts it, “ it is one and the same reality that 
is manifested to us subjectively and objectively.”** 

Monism, even so crudely expressed, is a theory 
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which might be held by thinkers wtose funda-^ 
mental principles differed widely. In regard to 
the mode in which it is stated by Lange, twp 
points seem to call for cattention. In the ^rst 
place, we must notice that subjective and objec- 
tive, tlie aspects of reality, are in themselves a 
scries of states, phenomena, isolated from one an- 
other, but kiKnvn. To the thinking individual 
they are nuinilested as two, though in essence one. 
(I may say tliat it is not quite clear wdiat is to be 
understood by their essential unity, whether they 
are one in the sense of being double faces of one 
thing which lias no existence apart from these 
aspects, or one as inodes in which a really existing 
entity manifests itself. But the same argument 
applies to eitlier.) They are, therefore, cognised, 
known in consciousness and under the forms of 
consciousness. To say that the w\ay in which 
the one essence appears as twofold transcends 
natural explanation is to say notliiug. We are here 
dealing with a fact which is necessarily beyond 
natural or scientific explanation in its restricted 
significance. Incompeteiicy of natural explanation 
appears only because we are attempting to think 
of the cognitive subject as one object connected 
with others after the fashion in which these are con- 
nected with one another. The problem, therefore, 
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yremains entirely where it was. There is physical, 
there is psychical, and both are known to the 
thinking subject.®^ 

Jfi the second place, with his Monism Lange 
unites what may with justice be described as sub- 
jective idealism. Not only the external world, 
but also the organs with whicli we apprehend 
it, must be treated as mere pictures of the truly 
real.”^^ It would follow, therclbre, that differences 
in phenomena are only differences of Vai'StfMungen, 
and that a difference in kind cannot be explained 
by reference to anything within the sphere of Vor- 
stelhmgen themselves. The particular difference in 
question, moreover, must lie exactly where Kant 
placed it; the one set of facts is material of external 
intuition, the other is the material of internal intui- 
tion. If with this conception of the difference we 
attempt to construe Monism consistently, we shall 
find insuperable difficulty. Either tlfere is no 
objective aspect at all, which would really be the 
most logical conclusion from subjective idealism, 
or else the objective aspect for one individual is 
simply the idea of what would be a subjective state 
for some other individual Consider, for example, 
. the group ef sensations, etc., which we call percep- 
tion of an external form, say a circle. According 
to the Monist view there is, alongside of these 

N 
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sensations, a series of processes which make up the 
objective aspect. But for the individual this 
objective aspect is non-existent. Wlien, to take 
entirely the position of the subjective idealist, we 
think of this objective series, we do so by repre- 
senting it as an object to be perceived — that is to 
say, os a series of sensations in our own mind, or 
in the mind of an observer. It has no more of 
objective in it than the circular form. If we are 
tnie to the position of subjective idealism, we 
must give up this attempt to mix together the 
transeendentixl consideration of the object known 
with the purely psychological or scientific discus- 
sion of the relation between organism and sensuous 
states. The two questions lie in totally diverse 
spheres, and only confusion results from attempt- 
ing to combine their treatment in one doctrine.^ 

So far as I can judge, this particular problem 
remains very much where it was left by Kant. The 
results of his examination, the solid bases for any 
further discussion, were mainly two; that the 
categories of external relation could not be applied 
to inner states, and that the external, as known to 
us, could not be taken to be the cause of the in- 
ternal, as known to us. The distinction ^f external • 
and internal thus appears as one lying within the 
ultimate distinction in cognition, and consequ^Uy 
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^any form of Monism which appears as solution 
must be one in which the notions employed are not 
those of mechanical or external relation. In other 
woTPds, no scientific answer — taking scientific in the 
Kantian sense — is to be expected. We cannot say 
that inner and outer are one as substance, which 
is the Spinozistic view and that of modem physio- 
logical psychology ; nor that inner and outer are 
two as substances, which is the Cartesian idea and 
that of popular thought ; but we may Say that the 
two are united in knowledge, that what we call 
the physical is not there for us in its full reality 
until grasped and apprehended in consciousness. 
The totality of things is that in which the physical 
exists in and for consciousness. In such a meta- 
physical conception there is not involved any con- 
tradiction between thought and mechanical law. 
The supremacy of mechanism has its due place 
and its full right. The external is but the mode 
in and through which the internal is manifested, 
and no manifestation in the external requires to 
violate mechanical law. 

A similar line of thought, l>earing on the rela- 
tion between reason and the mechanism of under* 
standing, Ibould be applied to the obscure notion 
of end or design. The categories of substance, 
caujse, and reciprocity, which are supreme, over 
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external phenomena, concern only* the relations . 
among themselves of given parts. They conse- 
quently assume or imply a given mechanism withiii 
which they are applicable, and consequently fur- 
nish no explanation either of the mechanism itself 
or of anjrthing beyond its changes. Given a par- 
ticular relation of parts or forces, and, under due 
assumptions, we can determine the consequences of 
a new antecedent; but neither the original relations 
of the parts nor the nature of the change itself can be 
mechanically determined. It would, therefore, fol- 
low that no argument from the mere existence of a 
mecliaiiism in nature can in any manner affect the 
doctrine of design, unless it be thought that design 
is itself an external relation, which would contra- 
dict our mechanical idea. At the same time it must 
be emphatically expressed that the peculiar relation 
between organ and function is one to be discovered 
by observation and not anticipated by any a priori 
reasoning. We are too apt to read our partial in- 
terpretations into nature, and to construe by the 
scanty knowledge of nature which we actually 
possess. Moreover, it must also be held that 
the Kantian limitation of end to metaphysic is 
thoroughly justified. No scientific insight is gained 
through the notion of design or purpose, nor do we 
scientifically explain by its means. The notion is 
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purely metaphysical, and rests ultimately upon the 
thought relation between reason and the world of 
•things presented to understanding in the form of 
n^chanism. Explanations limited to the scientific 
are modal, state the modes or ways in which 
the phenomenal appears, and are consequently 
never exhaustive. We have still to think the re- 
lation of the individual to the whole system of 
facts, the universe, within which he has his exist- 
ence, and it is here that the notion of end has its 
place. Interesting, then, as are the discoy^eries and 
discussions relating to the nature and modification 
of oiganisms, they affect only the erroneous and 
limited conceptions of teleology which are still too 
prevalent. So soon as we take the rational view, 
we must see that not in this or that inner detail 
of animal or vegetable economy is design to be 
traced, but that the true import of the idea is that 
of intelligibility of the universe — an intelligibility 
by no means exhausted in mechanical relations.^^ 
On the final doctrine in Lange’s Neo-Kantianism 
I may be very brief, for the problems to which it 
is ^ut forward as an answer were considered, so far 
as space permitted, in the early part of this lecture. 
Lange's view is one of the many modifications of 
Agnosticism. The ideas of God, the soul, and imr 
mortality, are but poetic fictions, with no claim to 
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represent reality, products of mechaijism, but valu- ^ 
able as tending to elevate our thoughts above the 
details of knowledge and daily life. Psychologically 
they are mere cobwebs of the brain, but have two 
characteristics which distinguish them from mere 
phaiitasmata. They are not peculiar to this or that 
individual, but spring from the common nature of 
humanity ; and, secondly, they have ethical value, 
indeed, they are based on the ethical idea of worth 
or importance for the elevation of life.®^ 

Apart from the facts that the idea of ethical 
worth is one strangely out of harmony with Lange's 
fimt principles, and that much is ascribed to the 
common basis of human nature to which it does 
not seem competent, I cannot see in this more than 
a mangled reproduction of the ideas of the Kantian 
raetnpliysic, together with the dogmatic assertion, 
from which Kant wisely refrained, that beyond 
natural meclianism there is no reality. It does not 
seem necessary to enter on any detailed criticism of 
a view which seems quite irreconcilable with the 
subjective idealism of the theory of knowledge on 
which it rests. ^ 

I selected Lange as representing one phase of 
modem thought, because from his dependence on 
Kantianism there come forward more definitely in 
him than in any other writer known to me those 
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problems previously noted as of special interest in 
our times, llie relation of the individual to tbe 
universe, the nature of this known universe, the 
pajjbicular relation between physical and psychical, 
with such ethical and social consequences as may 
follow therefrom, are all treated by Lange in a 
fashion which seems to me fairly to represent a 
considerable and important current of modern 
speculations. 

On all such problems the only true method of 
procedure appears to me that indicated by the 
critical philosophy. I am far from maintaining 
that in Kant satisfaction for all speculative diffi- 
culties is to be found, for his system has manifested 
inner want of consistency and evident incomplete- 
ness. We cannot at once accept reason as supreme 
and self-determining, and maintain that reality, as 
such, as given only in sense-intuition ; we cannot 
at once hold that reason is in itself concrete and that 
it is purely abstract. But the method indicated in 
the critical philosophy, by which the final prob- 
lems of metaphysic, What ought I to do ? What 
can I expect ? are made to turn upon the ques- 
tion, What can 1 know ? seems to me the only 
sound and fruitful basis for speculation. To some 
extent it must be granted that previous thinkers, 
such as Locke and Berkeley, had drawn attention 
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to an analysis of knowledge as the essential portion 
of philosophy, but in none of them was the prob- 
lem of knowledge raised to its ultimate abstracr 
tion, or made perfectly general, and as a conse- 
quence, their work was of service only for psy- 
chology. To them analysis of knowledge meant 
analysis of the contents of the individual conscious- 
ness. On the other hand, the Kritik raised the 
fundamental question as to the possibility of know- 
ledge, even of the knowledge of self which is 
usually taken for granted as certain. It can 
hardly be too strongly impressed on the student of 
philosophy that the ordinary method of starting in 
constructive metaphysic with the Cartesian cer- 
tainty of one’s o\\Ti . existence is misleading and 
likely to entail the gravest error. No conscious- 
ness gf self is possible, save in relation to a 
system of facts, of whatever nature, difiering from 
the unity of the self cognising them. It is from 
Kant’s recognition of this essential duality in 
knowledge, this organic unity between the cogni- 
tive subject and the system of cognised fact, that 
the importance of his analysis of knowledge arises. 
It thereby becomes with him the propsedeutic to 
metaphysical speculation. The minute analysis 
of self-consciousness, as was formerly said, may 
seem to lead to a merely logical formalism^ a kind 
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' of empty framework of notions into which con- 
crete material of knowledge falls ; but this is to 
take but a partial ^^ew of the matter. Full know- 
ledge of a single fact is possible only through 
universal knowledge ; knowledge of self contains 
implicitly the whole system of thoughts through 
which the relations of the individual to the uni- 
verse may be known, and by means of which 
answers, such as are possible, may be given to those 
problems which concern his nature and destiny. 
Implicitly these thoughts are contained there, but 
it is far from necessary that they should be realised 
in the consciousness of the individual. The com- 
plete and methodical analysis of the conditions of 
experience Ls nothing but the explicit statement of 
these thoughts, and towards such explicit state- 
ment the first essays were made in the Kantian 
philosophy. 

As it seems to me, then, Kant's declaration to 
the metaphysicians of liis own time, that they were 
solemnly interdicted from their functions until 
they should have considered the question, How are 
synthetic a priori judgments possible ? may be 
repeated now in its most genend form. Until 
philosophy 4ias taken up dt wm the problem as 
to the possibility of experience at all, it must 
remain not only infinitely removed from the solu- 
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tion of metaphysical problems, but absolutely/ 
incapable of stating these problems in the form 
under wliich they must be contemplated. No 
danger is so great in metaphysic as an ill-fraptied 
question ; and without patient, minute analysis of 
thought we cannot really test the significance or 
import of metaphysical difficulties. 

I do not think it, then, an unfair conclusion to 
be drawn from the consideration of the present 
state of philosophy, that the return to Kant has 
really been due to the pressing need for some 
objective, well-grounded theory of knowledge. 
Without such theory, metaphysical speculation 
must remain an airy fabric without solidity or 
foundation, within which we may live, if we so 
choose, but which can lay no claim to real exist- 
ence or worth for thought. As the impulse towards 
metaphysical construction can never cease so long 
as reason continues, it is surely of importance that 
the way should be cleared by a thorough-going 
analysis of reason itself. Such analysis, or at least 
the first sketch of it, was given by Kant, and 
from his time the questions of philosophy have 
assumed a new form. If we, too, are to connect our 
knowledge into coherency and system, and to 
understand, so far as it may be given to us, the 
significance of the universe in which we find our- 
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selves, we mujst resume the problem as it came 
from the hands of Kant. No earlier method is 
now of service ; no method that is unafiected by 
criticism can adequately attempt the problems of 
modern thought. To understand itself, and to 
push forward to new solutions, it is iinperutive that 
our philosophy should return to Kant. 




NOTES TO LECTURE L 

[References to Kant's Works are to the edition of Rosonkranz and 
Schubeit ; to the KrUik olone, in Ilartcustein's reprint, 
1868 ; to the Kriiik dcr prdk, Vcm.^ in tlie 1791 edition.] , 

^ The works which mark this renewal of interest in 
the Ehntian system are extremely numerous. It is pos- 
sible, perhaps, to date the revived study of criticism in its 
special reference to modem problems from the years 
1865-6, though in this connection Zeller^s essay (Usher 
Bedmtung %tnd Avfgahe der Erkmntniss-theoriey 1B62 ; 
republished, with additions VortrUge und Abhaudlnugeny 
2te Sammluug, 1877) should not be forgotten. In 1865 
Liebmann, an earnest student of the critical philosophy, 
published his Kant und die Epigonen, the burden of which 
is the necessity of return to Kant and examination of the 
problem of knowledge from his point of view. In 1866 
appeared the first edition of Lake’s GeschichU des Material- 
ismusy a work which had at least the merit of having 
brought into close relation Kantianism and modem 
physical science, and which may be regarded as the com- 
pleted statement of the so-called Neo-Kantian views. Of 
the numerous works which followed in quick successioi] 
after the moirement was fairly started, the following are 
the most important: — ^Cohen, Kant's Theorie der Erfahrungy 
1871, and Kant's Begriindung der Ethik, 1877 (remarkable 
for exactness of exposition, though at times interpreting 
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Kant in greater accordance with psychology than is de- 
sirable or appropriate) ; Amoldt, Kant's transcmdentale 
IdtalitUi d. Itaumes u, d. Zeit, 1870 (with particular reference 
to the dispute between Kuno Fischer and Trendelenburg, 
but containing much valuable matter on Kant’s theoly of 
Jntuitioyi) ; Stadler, Kant's Teleologies 1874, and Orund- 
Butze der reinen Erkenntnus-ihevrie in der K'sehen Philo- 
BophUy 1876 ; Holder, Darstellimg d, K'sehen Erkenntniss- 
theorie, 1874 (one of the clearest and best monographs on 
the subject) ; Laos, Die Analogien der Erfahrnngy 1876 
(a critical review of Kant's teaching on Substance, Cause, 
and Keciprocity, from the standpoint of modified empiri- 
cism) ; Riehl, Der Philosophische KriticismuSy L, 1876 
(a very fresh study of Kant’s method in relation to Hume 
and his immediate predecessors, inclining to regard Criti- 
cism as the foundation of Positivism) ; Montgomery, ITsche 
Erkenntniss4heoriey 1871 (interesting from the point of 
view taken, that of extreme empiricism ; for a priori in- 
tuition Montgomery substitutes the muscular sense) ; 
Thiele, Kant's Intdlcctmlle Anschauung, 1876 (traces very 
carefully the several stages of Kant’s opinion with regard 
to intellectual intuition, and points out the importance of 
the notion for adequate comprehension of Kant’s position). 

On points of detail treatises and pamphlets are too 
numerous to be mentioned ; Bergniann, Asmus, Leclair, 
Ueberhorst, Jacobson, Grapengiesser, Meyer, Witte, Wan- 
genheim, Domer, Zange, Krause, have handled the re- 
lations of Kant to philosophy in general, the psychological 
element in the critique, the connection between Kant and 
Fries, the doctrine of the categories, the theory of space, 
etc. ; in short, a whole literature, critical and controversial, 
has grown up around the Kritiky which bids fur to be 
buried under its commeataries. 
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The new movement has not been confined to Germany. 
In French there have appeared recently at least two accurate 
accounts of the Kantian system : Desdoiiits, Philosophie de 
A. (Tapres les trois Criiiqti^es^ 1876 ; and Nolen, La Critique 
de Knni et la Metaphysique de Leibn/itz, 1875. The earlier 
work of Yacherot {Metaphysique et Science^ 1856, 2d ed. 
1863) is still the most thorough and appreciative. In 
England real study of German thought dates from the 
appearance of Dr. Hutchison Stirling’s Secret of Heyely 
1865. Some assistance was given by Professor Maliafly’s 
translation of Euno Fischei'^H Commentary (1866) ; and, not 
to mention wiitinga more or less infonned by the Kantian 
principles, we have had recently from Professor Caird 
{Phil, of Kavty 1877) a most thorf)ugh and penetrating 
review of the Critique of Pure Reamn, 

In many works, not officially devoted to Kant, dis- 
cussions of his philosophy form the principal element. 
Among such may be mentioned Goring (C), Systn'm der 
Kfitischm Philosophies 1874-5 ; Spir, Denlcen und Wirk- 
liehkeit (2d ed.) 1877 ; Caspari, Grundprobleme der Er- 
kenntnisB-theorief 1876 ; lAeiymsams Eur Analysis der JVirk- 
liehkeit, 1877. 

‘ Particularly valuable in this respect is the work of 
Cohen aliove referred to {Kan^s Theorie der Erfahrunq)^ 
though in it the influence of ideas dependent on the lier- 
bartian psychology is at times too apparent. The histo- 
rical evolution of Kant’s own opinions has been most 
carefully studied, and must be looked upon as an indis- 
pensable preliminary to complete understanding of the 
Kritihm, In addition to E. Fischeris review of the pre- 
critical works {Qesek. d. neu. Phil. HI.), the following are 
partLcularly valuable; — ^Michelis, Kant vor nnd nach 1770 ; 
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1871 ; Cohen, Systematiache Begriffe in /T/a vorhritiachen 
Schriften, 1873; Paulsen, EntwicJelungageachidUe der K*8chm 
Erkenntnias-theorie^ 1875 ; Benno Erdm&n, Preface to 
Prolegomena, 1878 ; Kant's Kriticiamua in d, ersten u. 
zweit Auflage der Kr. d, r, V., 1878 ; and edition of* the 
Kfitik d. r. F., 1878. 

® Ultimately the problems raised by science and 
philosophy must coincide, for both science and philo- 
sophy are expressions of the same tendency towards unity 
of cof^nition. Both are efforts to render intelligible the 
details of experience which appear at first sight hetero- 
geneous and irrational. Both, consequently, bring to the 
consideration of experience the one assumption of its final 
intelligibility. Only through careful analysis of what is 
involved in this assumption, and requisite in order that it 
may be realised or cease to be a merely general prescript, 
can it be discovered how the methods of the special sciences 
and of science os a whole, are related to and differ from 
the method of philosophy proper. It has been the mis- 
fortune of recent thought to neglect the close connection 
between the two, to oppose them to one another, and con- 
sequently to strive after the reduction of one to the other. 
To solve the ultimate problem of speculation by the method 
of science, strictly regarded, is as hopeless as the attempt 
to advance experimental or physical science by the specu- 
lative method. Possibly we may discover in Cartesianism, 
where tlic unity of philosophy and science is a funda- 
mental idea, the germs of tlie later opposition between 
them, for in Cartesianism the purely speculative method 
and the modem doctrine of external mechanism appear 
side by side, and give rise to widely divergent streams of 
thought. 
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* It would not be impossible to show that the develop- 
ment of Berkeley’s thought leads him from the crude 
position of individualistic idealism, first assumed in the 
Vommon 2 ^laee Book and Principles, to a view of the nature 
of Ike sense world, or world of phenomena, in fundamental 
harmony with that of Kant For although Berkeley never 
quite frees himself from the influence of the subjective 
idea (see for a peculiarly gi'oss example of tlie lengths to 
which tliis may be carried, Princ, § 94, “ Did men but 
consider that the sun, moon, and stars, and every other 
object of the senses, ai*e only so many sensations in th(3ir 
minds, which have no other existence but barely being 
perceived, doubtless they would never fall down and wor- 
ship their own ideas”), yet his doctrine of sense-symbolism, 
his contrast of physical and elficient causality, and the 
hints given in Biria towaixls a comprehension of the infi- 
nite mind and its archetyjies, carry liim far from Ins first 
position. The occurrence of a sense-idea must be «'istin- 
gnished from the sense-idea itself, and the occurrences of 
phenomena make up the matter of sense-symbolism or 
order of nature. Such order of nature is not self-explain- 
ing, and must be referred to the action of the* divine cause. 
It is, in fact, the mode in which the divine thought mani- 
fests itself to finite intelligence, and the divine ideas or 
archetypes are the originals of the special connections or 
forms which the finite intelligence receives. This is not 
for removed from the final position of Kant, hut in it, even 
more than in Kant, we feel the impussihility of explaining 
fhe relation of infinite and finite by the limited category 
of cause. Ii^his whole view of physical causation and of 
the (to finite minds) arbitrary action of the Deity, Berkeley 
has not advanced beyond the Cartesian position, specially 
as in Malebzanche. And the supreme difficulty of Oirte* 
o 
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sianism^ the connection between Extension and Thought, 
reappears in Berkeley in the opposition between the active 
finite Ego and the passive or necessitated world of sense- 
phenomena. Berkeley nowhere manages to clear up hil 
notion of Power or Force, and his ^iris particularly scorns 
to confuse Intelligence, as ultimate ground of the pheno- 
menal world, with intelligence as a force effecting special 
physical changes. On other points in Berkeley’s doctrine, 
on the ongin of externality, or the permanence of the 
Ego, the limits of a note forbid me to enter. 

® The criterion of distinctness,” or power of separating 
ideas, is used throughout by Hume in his proof of ultimate 
uncoiinectedness among the facts of experience. It is this 
principle which supplies the foundation for his criticism 
of our knowledge of real existence, and though in appear- 
am;e he allows certainty to knowledge of abstract quanti- 
tative relations, it is doubtful whether be did not in the 
end return to his earlier doctrine that mathematics rest on 
sense experience. Ultimately, then, there is only the 
stream of isolated perceptions, conjoined but not connected, 
--^Worh (ed. 1854) I. 116, 181. 

^ It might almost be said that scientific thought has 
returned to the position so boldly sketched by Descartes 
at the beginning of the 17 th century, and the analogies 
between the difficulties now raised through the procedure 
of science and the perplexities of the Cartesian physics and 
psychology, lend additional force to this opinion. The 
Cartesian doctrines (1) of znathematico- mechanics as 
the universal sdence of nature, (2) of the }Uiifonnity of 
matter, (3) of the constant quantity of motion in the 
physical universe, (4) of life as a special form of meohan- 
ismi^are essentially the ideas of modem physical sdence. 
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See Piof. Huxley On Deseartei Discoum on Method, 
Selected Essays, pp. 119, sqq. ; Papillon, Histoire dt la 
Phil, Modeme dans see Rapports avec le Ddveloppement det 
Aiences de la Nature, L 94>149 ; Bordas De Moulin, Le 
CarUsianisme. 

For the expreasioh eategories, as applied to physical 
science, see Hegel, EncyUopadie, II., (1), 19. * 

^ “ Tlie proximate causes which we assume for the 
phenomena of nature may he either unchangeable or 
changeable ; if the latter, then the same fundamental 
principle compels us to seek other causes for this change, 
and to proceed in our search until at last we re^ich ultimate 
causes, operating accorditig to unchangeable laws, and con- 
sequently at all times, under the same circumstanccB, pro- 
ducing the same effects. The ultimate aim of the 
theoretical sciences of nature is thus to find the ultimate 
unchangeable causes of natural prucessea 

“ We do not require here to decide whether in reality 
all processes must be referred to such causes, i.e. whether 
nature must be completely intelligible, or whether there 
are some changes not subject to the law of necessary causal 
nexus, but falling within the sphere of spontaneity or 
freedom ; it is perfectly clear, however, that science, whose 
aim is to understand nature, must start from the assump- 
tion of its intelligibility, must draw its inferences and pro- 
ceed in its investigations in accordance with this assump- 
tion, antU, perchance, incontrovertible facts compel a 
recognition of the limits of the principle. 

We have^seen above that the x>henomena of nature 
must be referred to unchangeable ultimate causes ; this 
demand may be expressed in other words, thus : — as ulti- 
mate causes we must find forces unchanging in tiine. 
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Portions of matter with fnich unchangeable forces (in- 
destructible qualities) are called in science Elements. 
Now, if we regard the Universe as broken up into 
elements with constant qualities, the only possible chang^ 
in such a system are spatial dependent on positfon), 
arc motions ; the external relations through which the 
opcratioft of forces is modified, can only be spatial ; and, 
finally, forces can only be forces producing movement, 
dependent, so far as their action is concerned, on relations 
of space alone.” Helmholtz, Erhaltuny der Kra/tf pp. 2-4. 

® This is i)ut strongly, perhaps too strongly, by Whewell. 
‘‘Such principles as I have mentioned — ^that material 
substance cannot be produced or destroyed, that the cause 
is measured by the effect, that reaction is equal and oppo^ 
site to action, are not the results of experience, nor can 
be, . . . If the axiom of substance were not true, 

and were not assumed, we could not have such a science 
as Chemistry, that is, we could have no knowledge at all 
respecting the changes of form of substances” {Phil of 
Discovery, 349). On the other hand, Professor Huxley 
(Hume, p. 52) speaks with contempt of “pure metaphysi- 
cians,” who “ assert that scientific observation is impossible 
unless such truths are already known or implied ; vrhich, 
to those who are not ‘ pure metaphysicians,’ seems very 
much as if one should say that the fall of a stone cannot 
be observed unless the law of gravitation is already in the 
mind of the observer ” Professor Huxley, however, seems 
to overlook the distinction between the conditions \)f ex- 
perience as sucli and the special laws cK this or that 
portion of experience (see Kant, Prolegtmiena, § 17), and 
he would undoubtedly find it bard to show that observa- 
tion of a fact &om which any scientific inference could be 
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drawn is possib^p without involring the general principle 
on which all scientific observation is based. Probably he 
means by the observation of the fall of a stone ” the con- 
sciousness of a particular series of sensations ; he would 
find.* it equally hard to show how I can be conscious of a 
series os such apart from the general condition which 
enables me to determine existence in time at all. Pro- 
fessor Huxley evidently thinks, liowever, that the human 
mind can be conscious of a single semsation, can deter- 
mine its own existence as sentient, absolutely^ or a|)art from 
the element of <liffcrence (see Humc^ pp. 55, (58). This is 
to outgo Hume himself, and is, after all, mere words. The 
single sensation, say red, which Mr. Huxley is contem- 
plating, is the sensation as known to him in a^al con- 
i$tiected axperience. What qualities it may have, regarded 
apart from such experience, neither Mr. Huxley nor any 
other “ geographer ” of the human mind is likely to inform 
us. 


« By cause in its modem scientific acceptation, I refer 
specially to the doctrine of the conservation and transfor- 
mation of energy, which has for the first tim^ allowed us 
to state the scientific law of causation in an accurate form. 
Valuable as is this doctrine for practical jjurposes, much 
remains to be done in the way of clearing up the presup- 
positions on which it rests. It is probably iiica{>able of 
statement apart from that conception of the physical uni- 
verse, which we ' shall see is the real counteiq>art of the 
cote^&y of Beciprocity, the conception of a system of 
substances or Ultimate subjects of motion, mutually deter- 
mining, and through their reciprocal determinations form- 
ing one ^stem. So far as 1 have been able to discover, 
all expressions for the laws of energy involve, more or less 
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explicitly, this conception (see Stewart,* CoTiaervation of 
Energy y (Inter. Sc. Series) > Tait, Eecent Advances in Phy~ 
sical SciencBy sects. i.-iii., and Thermo-dynamics, § 97,; 
Helmholtz (Erhaltwng der Kraft, and Pap, SdenJbific Lectures, 
pp. 317-362). 

The following sentences from Geulincx, who pushed 
the Cartesian opposition of Thought and Extension to its 
logical consequence, are extremely curious when considered 
in connection with much modem speculation on the same 
subject : “ Igitur in mundo nil quicquam agimus, spec- 
tamus eura duntaxat, verum illud spectare rursus admira- 
bili modo contingit, nam mundus non potest se ipsum ut 
spectetui^-adhibere, nec speciem suam nobis ingerere, est 
in se ipso invisibilis. Quemadmodum non operamur in^ 
id, quod extra nos est, ita, quod extra est, non operatur in 
nos” (Ethica, p. 122). "Nec motus sequitur in membris 
mcis voluiitatem ineam, scd voluntatem nicam comitatur ” 
(p. 124). 

Since these lectures were given an extremely able 
examination of certain modem theories on this subject has 
been published . — Modem Realism Examined, by the late 
Pi*of. J. M. Herbert, 1879. 

The first and most important of the scientific writers 
who called attention to Eant as having greatest significance 
for modem thought was Helmholtz. In various addresses, 
but more especially in his great work Physiologische Optik, 
1 867, he brought forward the Kantian philosophy as apply- 
ing a groundwork both for scientific cognitibn as a whole, 
and for the theory of perception in particular. It is to be 
said, however, that Helmholtz, like many other scientific 
writers, seems to owe his knowledge of Kant to Sdiopen- 
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hauer. His doctrine of Cause, is not Kantian, but 
distinctly belongs to tbe later writer. 

Eautianism is veiy prominent in Wundt (see Die fihysi- 
\ali8chen AxiorMy 1866 ; Physiologisclie Psychologies 1874 ; 
and particularly liia inaugural addresses of 1874 and 
1876). Zollner {Ueher die Natnr der KometeUy 1872) 
deserves mention for the enthusiastic manner in which he 
has called attention to Kant*s merits in physical science. 
He, too, like Helmholtz, seems to have drawn more from 
Schopenhauer’s Kantianism than from Kant himself. 

Zeller, VortrUge w. Ahhandlungens II. p, 468. 

Zeller, ut mp, C£ pp. 470, 488. See also Helm- 
holtz, Pop, Sc, Lee. (E. Trans.), p. 6. On this hypothesis 
it seemed competent for the human mind, even without 
the guidance of external experience, to think over again 
the thoughts of the Creator, and to re-discover theu> by its 
owm inner activity.” 

It is not to be denied that Hegel, and, to an even 
greater extent, Schelling, erred in their mode of dealing 
with natural science ; but the supposition tli&t metuphysic, 
say as conceived by Hegel or Fichte, w’ho may be selected 
as specimens of ** pure metaphysician.'),” attempts to con- 
struct a priori the body of physical knowledge, rests only 
on gross misapprehension, and is rejected in so many words 
by these authors themselvea — (See Hegel, EncyclopUdics 
§ 145 ; and very specially Fichte, Werke, II. 333, V. 340. 

^ QL Hdlmholtz, Pop. Sc. Leci. p. 5. " KantV philosophy 
rested on exactly the same grounds as the physical sciences, 
aa is evident from his own scientific works.” For an ad- 
verse view with regard to the relation between Kantian- 
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ism and scientific method, see Hegel, Enc^Tc^ § 60 {WW., 
VI. pp. 121-2). 

Helmholtz, Ueher das Sehen des Menschen, 1855^ 

p. 6. 

Kant, WJV., I. 563. Of. ProUffomena, §§ 4, 5, 40, 42. 

Tlie thini part of the Allgemeine Naturgmhichte und 
TJieorie des Himmels (IVW,, VI. 205, sqq.) contains some 
remarkable utterances on Man. The other works referred 
to are chiefly XJeher den Gehrauch teleologischer Principien 
in der Philosophic (VI. 355-391) ; Muthmaasslieher Anfang 
der Menschengesrhichte (VII. (1), 363-385) ; Idee zu einer 
allgemeineii Geschichte (VII. (1), 315-337). 

Cf. Schultze, Kant und Darwin^ 1875 ; Dieterich, 
Kant und Newton, 1876 ; Kant und Rousseau, 1878 ; 
Lasswitz, Atomistik und Kritidsmusy 1878. 

^ These oppositions, which form the substance or 
matter of modern reflection, may he thus summarised : — 
Thought and Being, Mind and Nature, Soul and Body, 
Freedom and Divine or Natural Law, Natural Inclination 
and Moral Beason, Mechanism and Teleology. All of 
them appear in Descartes; they are, indeed, hut the 
specific modes in which the Cartesian reform expresses 
itself. 

® We may say that exaggeration of this distinction is 
the cardinal error of Cartesianism. The subject is there 
purely negative or critical thought, empty self-assertion as 
opposed to the fulness and concreteness of the world as 
known. The Idea of God in Descartes, the Vision of all 
things in God with Malebranche, and the Infinite Sub- 
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stance of Sj^oza, are but violent efforts to overcome the 
irreconcilable opposition with which these thinkers started. 

. ^ Ci Fichte, ITerJce, 1. 281. 

•P Works (ed. 1854), IV. 173. 

^ Huxley, Selected Essays, p. 139. 

See Lange, Gesch. d, Materialismus, 11. 3-4. 

^ The pressure of this difficulty, caused by assuming 
as known to thought a distinction absolutely insoluble by 
thought, is seen with greatest cleamesB in Malebranche 
and Geulincx. Tlie real existence of things is for Male- 
branche a quite unnecessary addition to the Intelligible 
Extension * which we perceive in God. (See Entretiena 
mr la Metaphysique, Y. and VI.) 

^ Specially interesting at the present time is that view 
of metaphysical or psychical Monism which, in \fuious 
fonns, is presented by NoW, Wundt, Taine, Lewes, S. H. 
Hodgson, and others. 

2* Gesch. des Material, II. 4-5. 

As is done, among others, by Zeller. See Geseh, d. 
deutsch, Phil 426 ; Vortriige u. AbfuivdL 2te, Sawmi, 491. 

With what is here said may be compared the very 
thoughtful treatment of Phenomenalism, by J. Grote (Ex- 
ploratio Philosophica). The same view lies at the bottom 
of Ferriei's vigorous polemic agi^nst psychology (Institutes, 
passim), 

^ It might easily be shown ^|iat the irreconcilable op- 
position between Thought and T^gs into which Descartes 
was led, resulted from the fact that bis first tranacendeutd 
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conception of thought was allowed to fall back into the 
psychological conception of the concrete individual mind. 

^ Prolegomena^ § 13, Anm, L * 

^ The similarity of Kant’s thought and language *to 
that of Hume on the same point is very remarkable. 
Kant {IVerkc I. 158), “ Wie aber etwas aus etwas andenn, 
aber niclit nach der Regel der Identitat, fliesse, das ist 
etwas, welches Ich mir gerne inochte dcutlich machen 
lassen.” Hume (JVorkSy IV. 39), “We always presume, 
when we see like sensible qualities that they have like 
secret powers, and expect that effects similar to those w^hich 
we liave experienced will follow from them. . . . Now, 
this is a process of the mind or thought, of wdiich I would 
willingly know the foundation.” 

^ Werhe, XL i. pp. 25-6. 

The extent of Kant’s acquaintance with Hume’s 
works is a disputed point, not apparently to be settled with 
absolute precision. Tliat he knew the Treatise of Human 
Nature seems to me extremely improbable. There is no 
external evidence in favour of the supposition, and internal 
evidence is altogether against it. Kant could not have 
persisted in regarding Hume’s sceptical criticism as limited 
to causality had he read the Treatise ; nor, in that case, 
would he have failed to notice Hume’s empirical theory of 
mathematical tmths. Throughout, indeed, he assumes 
that Hume grants to mathematics a •priori^ though analy- 
tical, truth ; a more thorough study of the Essays might 
have cast some doubt upon this. As to the time at which 
Kant first came in contac| with Hume, that must probably 
l\vTQ^ as fax back as the 1755 trandation into Qerman 
of the Eatwys. From the Notice of his.Leetureo, 1766*6 
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I. 297), it is evident that Kant was in the habit of 
using Hume's Aoral Essays in his ethical prelections, and, 
if the report of Borowski is to be credited {Leben Kanfs, 
p. 170), he must, as early as 1756, have been engaged in 
tfitf study and criticism of Hume's theory of knowledge. 
I cannot trace any distinct evidence of Hume’s influence 
before the period already mentioned as that of the formu- 
lation of the critical question — 1769-72 ; up to that date 
Kant’s development seems quite intelligible when regarded 
os his progress from the principles of the Leibnitz-Wolff 
metaphysics. See on this matter, pro and cow, Paulsen 
Entwicklungs-geschickte, pp. 47, sqq. ; and B. Erdmann, 
Ed. of Prolegomena; Einleituyig, p. 81, sqq. 

«» Cf. I. 72-3. 

^ The logical prfciciples of the Leibnitzian theory of 
knowledge are of interest sufficient to repay detailed exa- 
mination. The only systematic treatment of them (Kvet’s 
LeibnMens Logik, 1867) is neither sufficiently full nor 
thoroughly sound. The fundamental principles follow 
at once from the conception of knowledge as but the self- 
evolution of the consciousness of the individual subject or 
monad. It folloivs from this (1) that thcrc^is no absolute 
distinction betw*een empirical and a priori truths ; (2) 
that the first principles of all truths are contained in the 
consciousness of the Monas Monadvm ; (3) that all know- 
ledge forms a completely connected and harmonious system ; 
(4.) that the process of discovering truth is Analysis, by 
which we clear our confused ideas and refer them to first 
truths ; (6i») that ultimate truths are identical propositions ; 
empiriced truths are those which, from the point of view 
of the finite mind, cannot be reduced to identities save 
through an infinite process. — (See Opera PUlosophica^ pp. 
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208 ; 80, 620, 717 ; 719-720 ; 177, 707, 83, 99.) Thus 
the system of knowledge consists of data, and consequences 
from them and contained in them. Scientia generalis, or 
logic in its highest sense, a logic of which the Aristotelian 
is but a branch, has to investigate fully the methods By 
which we may pass from data to consequences, or from 
consequences to data. It falls thus into two parts (I di^ 
miss as luiimjwrtant the distinction between Ait of Judg- 
ing and Art of Discovery) : I. Synthetic or Combinatorial, 
IT. Analytic. In the first, we can have demonstration ; 
in the second, as the regressus is infinite, only probability. 
Syntlietic logic has therefore to determine the laws #f the 
possible combinations of given data ; analytic logic, 
the degrees of prol)ability with which we can infer the 
data from which given effects followed. The method of 
synthetic logic is mathematical, oi^ rather, mathematical 
reasoning is hut a special modification of the general laws 
of combination of data. The ratiocinative calculus requires 
for its completeness (a) reduction of all notions to simple 
data, (h) exposition of the general rule and special modifi- 
cations for combining, (c) a new algorithm or character- 
istic notation. The first requisite leads Leibnitz to the 
doctrine of ultra-quantification ; the second to the state- 
ment of the general principle of substitution of equivalents ; 
the third is only partially worked out. Details, so far as 
given, are to be found in the logical tracts (Opera Phil, 
pp. 81-104). The logic of Probability is only indicated 
as a desideratum. A historical account of the develop- 
ment of these thoughts, as in Tschirnhausen, Hansch, 
Ploiicquet, Ridiger, and others of the WolfQMin school, 
would he a valuable addition to our histories of logical 
doctrines. (See for a severe criticism of the arithmetical 
method in Logic, Hegel, Logik, III. 142-3.) 
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38 See, among other passages, the admirable sentence 
(ITJF., 1. 568)/ 

• Of. Kritik, p. 182. 

^ ^ Only in this way can I comprehend Kant’s expres- 
sions in the Prolegomena with regard to these judgments. 
It is quite impossible to suppose that the arbitrary or 
empirically influenced subsumption of two perceptions (the 
shining of the sun and the warmth of the stone) under 
the category is the process by which the categories enter 
into knowledge. Kant appears to me to be, in this in- 
stance, as in the corresponding illustrations under the dis- 
cussion of the second Analogy, endeavouring to explain, 
by reference to empirical connections, the nature of objec- 
tivity as such. The view taken in the lecture is continued 
by the curious remark that judgments of perception, in 
which the predicate is my feeling, cannot be raised into 
judgments of experience {Proleg, § 19 n). The r^ml error 
in the matter is the description of these as judgments, 
without a more explicit statement of the place they occupy 
in the growth of knowledge. The view of judgment in 
the Kritik {Analyiiky § 19) is quite sufiicient to destroy 
the idea that the so-called judgments of perception are any- 
thing more than subsequent empirical acts, possible only 
in reference to objectivity already recognised. 

Cf. in addition to the official passages in the Kritik^ 
Prolegomena, and Logik, Werke, I. pp. 470, 565-6; XI. 1, 
pp. 97-8. 

^ Sdafeiermacher, Dicdektik, § 155, §§ 308-9. Cf. 
Qeorge, Zogik ale Wiseeruchaftslekre, p. 295. 

“ Werke^ L p. 565. 
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^ Kritik d, r. FI pp. 116-17 n. Of. Fichte, Werke^ 

L 112. 

« Kritik d. r. V., Analytik, §§ 18, 19, 

^ Kritik d, r. F. pp. 577-S n. 

On the dee 2 )er significance of this synthesis, see 
Fichte, IVerkCy I. 113-14, and Hegel, Werke, I. 21 sqq. 

^ Cf. the reniarkahle note, JVerkej IV. 39 (Krit, d, 
UrtheiU-Kraft, EinL IX). 

See on the ^joint referred to, Kritik d. r. F. 579 n. 
Amoldt {Kanfs Transcendmtvde Idealitat, pp. 50-51) has 
some good remarks on Kant’s use of the term intuition. 

^ See WW., I. 470, and cf. Fichte, WerU, I. 186 m, 
217, 226-7. 

^ See JVerhe, 1. 445-46, 469, 502, 508 ; V. 322, 427 ; 
Kritik d. r. V., 132 w, 307 n, 567-68. On the matter ne- 
cessary for iierception of sj)ace, see specially Kritik^ 228, 
and Werk€, V. 427. 

Kritik, 579 n; and generally, Kritik, pp. 115-122, 
579-584. 
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^ Kritikj bl9n. “Perhaps no psychologist has yet 
remarked that Imagination is a necessaiy element in Per- 
ception itself. For this faculty has been restricted to mere 
reproduction, and, in addition, it has been believed that 
the senses not only convey impi’essioris but also unite them 
and produce images of objects, for which, however, without 
doubt, there is something more required than receptivity 
for impressions, i,e. a function of their synthesis.” This 
remark is historically inaccurate, but is all-important for 
Kant’s own theory, Cf, JVerke, I. 502, 608. 

2 It is of interest to compare with Kant’s view the 
most elaborate psychological treatments of Perception^ 
those of Berkeley and Mill The function of Imagination 
in sense-perception is recognised, thoiigh not with sufficient 
clearness, by the former, and the relation between the 
presented and represented elements in perception is the 
crucial difficulty in his theory, and in the similar view of 
Mr. MilL It will he found to differ from Kant in two 
points mainly — (1.) The transcendental rule of Imagina- 
tion, that which Kant calls Affinity ^ is left without recog- 
nition ; (2.) The represented elements bear only the 
character of parts in the construction of on intuition, 
whereas Kelit points distinctly to the representation of 
sense facts determined in time. The occurrence of sensa- 
tious, which is suggested, and the permanent laws of their 
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occurrence, are inconceivable apart from the objective order 
of events determined in time. The “ possibility of sensa- 
tion ” is truly equivalent to the possibility of experiencing 
a sensation. This objective reference, or reference to the 
order of experience, is left unexplained by MiU, and' is 
thrown by Berkeley into the divine mind, which guarantees 
subjective associations. 

^ Not, be it observed, '‘forms of synthetic unity of 
Time itself.” The difference is of importance in view of 
r(*cent discussions. Kant holds that time, like space, is 
only known through experience in it ; consecjuently the 
schemata are not modes of time, but modes of synthetic 
unity of the possible manifold in time. 

* Kritik, 133 w. Cf. Kntik, 579. “The unity of 
Apperception in relation to the synthesis of Imagination 
is the understanding.” For deeper apprehension of the 
nature and importance of productive Imagination in the 
Kantian theory of Perception, see Fichte, Werke, I. 217, 
226-7 ; Hegel, Phil, Abhandl,, 26-7. 

The psychological side of the Deduction is given in 
greatest detail in the first edition of the Kritik (see. pp. 
567-585). The essence, however, is to be found in the 
second edition, § 24, and specially § 26 (i)p. 126-9, 131- 
4). An accurate summary is given by Holder (op. cit. 35- 
68), who rightly places in the foreground the function of 
imagination. 

« Cf. KrUik, 134, 676 ; Prolegomm, §§ 16, 17. 

7 In addition to the general discussion in tlve second 
edition of the Kritik (specially §§ 17, 19, 21), the relative 
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remarks in Hhe first edition should be kept in view (see 
particularly Kr,^, 572-3, and the important note, p. 577-8. 

® Of. Kntik, 216, 219, 681. 

** ^ One of the clearest expositions of Schematism to be 
found in Kant is given in his letter to Tieftrunk, Werke, 
XI. 1 , 1 84-7. That the mediating element betw'ecn notion 
and intuition, or rather between the Ego and the particular 
of sense, is the function of synthesis, which, on the one 
hand, is conditioned by the pui-e generality necessary to 
consciousness as such, and on the other hand, by the special 
nature of intuition, is more firmly expressed here than in 
the relative section of the Kritik, pp. 140-6. It is cer- 
tainly true that, for the production of the scJiemata, the 
pure foniis of perception are reqiiisite, but it must be noted 
that the schemata are not modes of these pure perceptions 
but modes of synthetic unity in them. The most general 
contents of time, not time itself, are the basis of the 
schemata. Tliis point is much misconceived in ordinary 
histories of philosophy, e,g., Zeller, GescK d. devJts, Phil., 
431 ; Schwegler, Handbook (E. T.), 222. 

^ See Werke, XI. 1. 65-57. Cf, on the point in debate 
between Maimon and Kant, the relative remarks of Fichte, 
Werke, 1. 387-8. 

** I refer specially to the discussion under the 2d 
Analogy {KrUik, pp. 173-187). Tlie briefer notices, K. 
133, 207, 213, 430-1, 483 n, 508, 621, are much more 
satisfactory and to the point. Ct Kr. d. p'ok. Y. 92-94. 

“ CLKntik, 211, 213. 

u Cf. efpeddlj KrUik, pp. 191, 180-1. 

P 
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M Kritiky 191-2. Cf. Prolegommay WW, III. 87-8. 
The neceBsuiry unity of experience points to a liigher view 
than that which Kant is here contemplating, though it 
appears at a later stage, when thes transition is made to the 
theory of Reason, or Metaphysic. The idea indicated hy 
Kant is the groundwork for a doctrine of cause, which 
has been well expressed by Sophie Germain : “ Our in- 
tellectual tendency to seek the causes of every object that 
attracts our attention appears to me to indicate that we do 
not perceive the object in its entirety. It presents itself 
to us with a character of incompleteness ; we ask what is 
the unity to which it belongs. We see it as a part ; we 
desire to know the whole to which this pai*t belongs” 
{(Emres PhilositphiqueSy p. 133.) It is not, however, 
sufficient to say that the object presents a fractional cha- 
raerter ; its incompleteness can only appear on reflective 
comparison of experience with the rational idea of unity. 

Kritiky pp. 207-8. Cf. p. 605. 

See Prolegomena, WW, III. p. 72. 

See for this misunderstanding of Kant, Schopen- 
hauer Vierfache Wnrzel, . . § 23. 

Kritiky 176, 133. Cf. with Prolegomma, § 30, the 
passage in Kritik, 508. 

Kritiky p. 180. 

Those who, like Schopenhauer, think that Kant is de- 
ducing his proof of Causality from special kinds of sequence, 
fail to give due prominence to that which is abc ve all things 
insisted on by Kant, viz. empirical contingency. Kant, bo 
far as the empirical character of events is concerned, would 
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express hinTself very much as Hume did. Cf. what is said 
of Analogy in general, Kritihy 167-8. 

In an elaborate article on the Philoeophy of Causality 
XPrinceton Pevmo, Jan. 1879, pp. 178-210), Dr. Hutchison 
Stirling has re-stated with great fulness and force the ob- 
jections previously taken by him (Fort. Review^ July 1872) 
to Kant’s proof of the 2d Analogy. To enter on all the points 
raised in this article would demand longer space than can 
here l>c given, and would be unnecessary after the discussion 
of schematism already given in the text. Two special argu- 
ments, however, go so directly to the heait of the matter 
that it is incumbent on all Kantian students to consider 
their position with regard to them. Dr. Stirling contends 
first, “that any time -multiple correspondent to the 
multiple of Judgment, the relation of antecedent and con- 
sequent, is not to be found ; ” and second, “ that, even on 
Kant’s own terms, the multiple of special sense already 
possesses necessity ; nay, that on Kant’s owa terms that 
multiple already must possess necessity” (7V. Rev., 202. 
Cf. on the second point. Fort. Rev., ut cit., p. 424). 

With regard to the first point, I find it difficult to re- 
concile Dr. Stirling’s general account of the time-multiple 
or S(',hema (Pr. Rev. 203) with Kant himself. • Dr. Stirling, 
e.g., regards permanence of time as being the schema for 
the category substance, whereas, so far os I can judge, 
Kant’s teaching is to the effect that the said schema is the 
permanent in time. The difference is one of considerable 
importance, for to me Kant’s reasoning seems unintelligible 
unless we suppose that he is considering the conditions 
under whicli time-determination is possible. His words 
are quite emphatic. Time itself is not a ^jerception, and 
any determination in its regard must be given by the 
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thought relations of possible content of time*. With re- 
gard either to time or its content, howelrer, Dr. Stirling 
can find no multiple of imagination corresponding to 
antecedence and consequence (pp. 204-5). In time itsell 
there is merely succession, no rule ; and if we consider 
that the contents of time are successive realia, real facts of 
sense-intuition, we see at once that no one of them can be 
conceived as giving rise necessarily to the other. Each w, 
but is only as a fact, as a degree of sensation, without 
causal reference. Both arguments would be admitted by 
Kant, but neither refers directly to the i>roblem of causa- 
tion. Dr. Stirling does not allow sufficient weight to 
Kant’s distinction between d priori determination of the 
elements necessary to an intuition, and a priori determina- 
tion of the conditions of existence. With absolute mathe- 
matical certainty we can say that every element of real 
experience must have degree, ie., consciousness must be 
filled to a certain extent. From the conception of this 
filling-in nothing follows ; but if I ask, How can real in- 
tuitions, so detennined, be matters of experience at all ? 
a new element appears. To be cognised as existing, they 
must be related in time, for time is the universal form of 
all consciousness. The conditions of existence will con- 
sequently be the conditions of synthesis in time. The 
third element in the Analogies which Dr. Stirling seems to 
overlook, is this possibility of experience. A fact of ex- 
perience to be known at all must be knowm not only as a 
quale or reak of sense, but as detennined in time. There 
is no question as to the category of quantity acting now, 
and the category of causality then. We can certainly sever 
our consideration of quantitative relations from reality, 
but to do so is, in Kant’s own words, to amuse ourselves 
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with cobwebs the brain” (Kr, 152). In experience all 
parts are real quantities determined as to their existence 
^Baseyn) in time. The time-multiple in question, then, is 
jiot to be sought for in the realia themselves, nor in time 
itself, but in that which renders possible experience of 
change in the realiay and this, as has been pointed out in 
the text, is the schema of determined or necessary sequence. 
The prior, further, is not any definite a which is already in 
experience, but simply the representation of realia, which 
being given, the perceived change is determined as to its 
being in time. I differ from Dr. Stirling as to the pre- 
sence of both cause and effect in Kant’s examples of 
causal nexus (See Pr. Rev,, pp. 198-9). Di*. Stirling’s 
second argument is that the sense-multiple, by which I 
understand him to mean a definite a and h in experience, 
must be subjectively felt as irreversible, necessary, before 
it can be subsumed under the category of causality, “ It 
is not,” he says, “every multiple of special senso that 
possesses, so to speak, the cue of causality ” (p. 205. Cf. 
Fortnightly Rev, ut cH,, p. 424). On this I can only add 
to what has been, from other motives, advanced in the text, 
the following two remarks. First, the multiple which is 
in the case in question, is not a definite a and h, and the 
irreversibility applies not to certain sequences, which, on 
othe^ grounds, we may call cause and effect, but to the 
sequence of perceived parts in real experience. The 
multiple, in all cases of causality, is change plus the 
representation of preceding real contents of sense. 
Secondly, to suppose that only some multiples of special 
sense affoift matter for the causal judgment is to do 
violence to Kant’s own words. All events in time are 
subject to that judgment. There is no conjuring of 
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causal nexus out of contingent sequence^ no reading of 
necessity into this or that special connection of phenomena.. 
The particular preceding <*, which being given, h follow8|^ 
is the problem of scientific researcL That Kant should 
be understood to say that we a priori know that this find 
that special modification of sense are related as cause and 
effect, is to me altogether incomprehensible. 

Dr. Stirling’s remarks on the subjective character of 
Kant’s mechanism of perception seem to be justified, not 
on the special grounds he has advanced, but on the ground 
of the individualist phraseology which Kant is incessantly 
employing. Nowhere is this so clear as in the Traits- 
ccndental JEsthitic^ but in fairness to Kant, it should be 
remembered that his proof is more general than the expres- 
sion he has given it. Space and Time are not merely sub- 
jective spectra by means of which the individual intelligence 
conjuroK order into subjective rhapsody of sense facts, but 
conditions under which matter, the external as such, is 
possible for any intelligence. This is the real burden of 
his argument, desiiite the unfortunately psychological 
aspect which in Kant it confessedly wears. So with 
Causality, which is not to be regarded as a subjective ad- 
dition to matter already given, biit as the condition under 
which sequence or change is passible for intelligence as 
such. 

KHtih, 207 ; 228 (Cf. WIV, V. 403-6) ; 173. 

22 The Cartesian idealism, therefore, though Kanfs 
argument is, on another side, valid against the individual- 
ism of Berkeley. Erdmann {Grundrm d. GesJ^d. PhU. .3d 
ed. II. 322} remarks that Fichte had pointed out that the 
idealism criticised was not that of Berkeley. 
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" See specially the IV. Paralogism as in 1st edition ; 
KrUik, pp. 597-619. The Eefutation of Idealism given 
there (pp. 605-6) is amplified in 2d edition (pp. 197-200, 
and V&rredej pp. 29-30 n), but not essentially altered. 
Th<f impossibility of cognising a priori the content of per- 
ception seems to Kant sufficient proof of its reality {WJV, 
V. 321). Cf. I. 509, and Kritik, 164-5, 602. 

Kant perfectly recognises this with respect to the 
pure unity of consciousness ; see Kritik, p. 617. 

^ Kritik, p. 207. Cf. p. 208. 

“ See the remarkable passage, Werhe, V. 405-6. 

^ See Werkc, I. 522, 550, 606 ; Kritik, 205 eqq., 605 ; 
Werke, V. 310. 

^ See Gritiqite of IV, Paralogism, as in 1 st edition. 

^ It would be interesting to point out how this mode 
of viewing the inductive methods enables us to secur'^^ for 
them their due place in a system of logic. The usual 
sharp distinction between deduction and induction leads 
to grave error and confusion of thought. What is usually 
called induction is not in kind distinct from *reasoning in 
general, but is only the collection and examination of facts 
under the guidance of general principle. Berkeley must 
be credited with a sound conception of the nature and 
significance of inductive method (see Fraser, lAfe cmd 
Works of Berkeley, p. 407 7i), though his recognition of the 
ideal forms is not sufficiently explicit 

» Prole^tmem, § 67 (WW. III. 127-8). « Reason finds 
for itself no satisfaction in all the notions and laws of 
understanding which are sufficient for its service in ex- 
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perience, ie, in the world of the senses; for ever-recurring 
problems deprive it of all hope of a completed solution. 
The transcendental Ideas, which have as their aim this 
very completeness, are such problems of Keason. Now it 
{i,€, Eeason) sees clearly that in the world of the senses 
this completeness cannot be given ; just as little can it be 
given in all these notions which merely serve for com- 
prehension of that world — Space, Time, and all that has 
been brought forward under the name of pure notions of 
the Understanding. The world of sense is nothing but a 
chain of plienomena {Ersckdnuvgen) connected according 
to general laws ; it has, therefore, no subsistence by itself ; 
it is distinctly not the thing-in-itself, and therefore has of 
necessity reference to that which contains the ground of 
the phenomenal, to essences, which cannot be known 
merely as phenomena, but as things-in-themselves. Through 
knowledge of these only can Reason hope to find satis- 
faction for its desire of com^deteness in the progress from 
the conditioned to its conditions.” 

Of. Kritik, pp. 437, 455. Cf. pp. 342-3, 548-9. 
Of. also ProUg, % 44 {WW. III. 100). 

3® Werke^ I. 429 «. 

** Jacobi, Werhe, IL 304. Cf. Harms, Phil, ml KatU^ 
186. 

3* On Things-in-themselves as ground of phenomena, 
see Werke, L 427, 429-30, 436 ; IV. 216 ; XI. 1, 187. 
The most important passages used in the text are Kritikf 
pp. 220-2, 240-1. 

On the applicability of the categories to Things-in- 
themselves, see JVerhe, IV. 392-3 ; Kritik d, praL Fern., 
245-6. 
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Riehl {Philm, KrUicwmtts, 1. 439, sqq.) has the curious 
idea of a distinction between Noumenon and Thing-in- 
itself. See against this Werhe^ L 427, and cf. Kritiky 
%16n. 

*36 On dialectic as negative proof, see WerJce^ I. 527-8. 

On Reason as the origin of the conception of Limit, 
see Qrwndleg d. Met. d. bitten {ed. 1791), 107-8. The use 
of Verstandeswelty throughout the ethical works, to denote 
the intelligible system is somewhat confusing. 

The principle that conHciousness of a limit is only 
through reference to that which is above the limit plays 
a most important part in Kant. See TVerlce^ IV, 292, and 
specially 296. Cf. also Proleg, § 59 (TVIP. IIL 136-8). 

^ See specially Kritik d. UrtJieils Kr., § 76. Thiele’s 
work, Kant* 8 Intellect uelle Anschauung contains much 
valuable matter on this difficult point. 

^ See on Spinoza’s view of the Ego as determined 
through the category of Mode, Fichte, IVerke, I. 100. 
Cf I. 155. 
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^ Sec KritiJc, p. 437. “ If we survey the whole extent 

of our knowledge through Undei'standing, we discover 
that what Reason specifically directs in its regard and 
strives to bring about, is systematisation of knowledge — 
i.e. the connection of the whole according to one principle. 
This rational unity always presupposes an Idea — that, 
naiuely, of the form of a totality of cognition, which 
})recedes the determined cognition of the parts, and con- 
tains the conditions wdiicli determine a pi'iori the place 
of each j)art and its relations to all the others.” Cf. pp. 
■ 337, 548-9, and Prc%, § 66. 

2 Cf. Proleg, § 40 {WIV., III. p. 94.) On the difference 
between scientific incomprehensibilities and metaphysical 
problems, Proleg. § 66 (fPTF. Ill, pp, 121-2), § 57 
{JVJV. III. pp. 126-7) ; KrUik, p. 337. 

® Kritik, p. 465. Cf. ^Tr. p. 342. 

* One of the clearest and briefest expositions of these 
antinomies, their origin, and solution, is to be found in 
Kant’s Essay, Fortackritte der Metaphyaik aeit Leibnitz und 
Wolf {Werke, I. 524-9). The whole Essay is of great im- 
portance, as giving Kant’s mature views on many points 
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of interest in the Kritik, On the origin of Antinoniy, 
see Fichte, TFerSey I. 245 ; Hegel, Phil. Abhandl. 33-35. 

® Kritik, p. 339. 

\Kritilc, 450-1 ; cf. p. 418. 

^ Kritik, pp. 371-2. 

® See TFerke, I. 530 ; cf. Kritik, p. 372. 

® See Kritik, p. 373. (“ If phenomena are things-in- 
themselvcs, Freedom cannot he saved. In such a case 
Nature is the complete and adequate cause of every event, 
and the condition of any event is always contained in the 
mere series of phenomena which, with its results, is neces- 
sitated according to natural law. But, on the other hand, 
if phenomena are not taken to be more than they really 
are — i.e,, are not taMfen to he things-in-themselves, hut 
mere Vt/rdellunffen, connected according to empirical laws, 
then they must themselves have grounds which arc not 
phenomena.”) Cf. also Kritik, p. 390. From the la.ter 
passage, with which may be comi)ared note 30 {Lectwe 
II.), it is clear that Kant’s argument turns upon the 
limited, conditioned character attaching to the portions of 
experience. It is unfortunate that he also inti'oduces the 
mode of reasoning suitable to psychological idealism. 

On the impossibility of Freedom, if the categories of 
understanding applied throughout to man and his actions, 
there is a remarkable passage in the Kritik der jrraktischm 
Veniunft, pp. 180-3, in which occurs the expression, 
conscious automata,” familiar in recent discussions. 

^ Kant las quite sufficiently explained what has so 
frequently been regarded as a glaring inconsistency in his 
theory, the use of the notion ^ cause,’ in reference to the 
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BUpersensible or noumenal world. See KrUih der Ur- 
thdlskraftf p. 37 {Werke^ IV.), and pp. 3*^92-4 {Md) Cf. 
also Kritik der prak. Vem. pp. 94-6, 245-6 ; Prolegoraenay 
§§ 57, 58. ^ 

On the notion of contingency more will afterwards 
be said. A very comprehensive discussion of the question 
is contained in Stadler, KariPs Tdeologie, pp. 60-67. See 
also Cohen, Kant's Theorie der Erfahruvi;, pp. 233-4. 

The discussion under the third Antinomy is in 
principle the same as that which appears in the Critique 
of Judgment. It is the first stage of the fuller determi- 
nation to be given to the supersensible world. See Hegel, 
Logik, III. 207-210. 

As to first, see Kritik, p. 491^ as to mo7id, see Kr, 
d, Urlh. ]>p. 24-5 QVerhe, IV.; 

The category of Reciprocity which is liere discussed 
is that of greatsaliJjrejooxta»:i«'’Ta’^X5ai’''oluSKJ^*""‘e>;j*»d.is, 

^ ^ ' Al**^.* iCC 111 pllj MAViai OCflCllV. , CtiA\y* 

, ^Jieover, the notion by which transition may most readily 
be made to metaphysic. It has been already pointed out 
(wo<6 9 to Lecture I.) that the chief modem generalisation 
of physical science rests upon this category ; and it may 
here be added that upon the same idea depend entirely 
many of the most important discussions in recent philo- 
sophical literature — <;.y. that concerning the possibility of 
plurality of causes, the questions involved in so-cc^ed 
‘ Automatism,' and generally the deterministic view which 
underlies much of the historical method. For scientific 
expression of the notion, reference may be made to Du Bois- 
Reymond (Grenxen des Naturerkenmns, pp. 5-7), who fol- 
lows Laplace. It is to be observed that, in his very able 
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statement of tbe limits to application of the notion, we 
have simply a supposed insuperable difficulty placed along- 
side of a principle which is regarded as unconditionally 
true. No effort is made to test the notion itself, to dis- 
cover why and how m come to apply it, and consequently 
how its limits are to be explained. No exposition, how- 
ever, of the nature and results of the category has ever 
surpassed, or even equalled, that given by Fichte, in the 
first book of his Bestimmung des Memchen, A few sen- 
tences may he quoted from that work, to show how fully 
the import and consequences of the principle had been 
grasped by him : — In every moment of her duration 
Nature is one connected whole ; in every moment each 
part must be what it is, because all the others are what 
they are. Yon could not remove a single grain of sand 
from its place without thereby, though probably imper- 
ceptibly to you, altering something throughout all parts 
of the immeasurable whole. But every moment of tliis 
duiution is determined by all past moments, and vill 
determine all future moments. You cannot conceive even 
the position of a grain of sand other than it is in the 
present, without being compelled to conceive the whole 
indefinite past as having been other than it has been, and 
th'' whole indefinite future other than it will be” (TFerke, 
11. 178). ‘^That my states of existence have been 
accompanied by consciousness, and that some of them — 
thoughts, resolutions, and the like — appear to be nothing 
but modes of mere consciousness, need cause me no per- 
plexity in my reasoning. . , . Thought exists, and exists 
absolutely, jfist as the formative power of nature exerts and 
exists absolutely.” "A thought arises in me simply, and just 
as simply the corresponding real form, and the movement 
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which corresponclH to lx>th. I am not what I am, because 
I so think or so will ; nor do I so think or so will because 
I am ; but I am and thiAk, both absolutely ; but both 
harmonise from some higher ground.” “ 1 am what I am 
because in this conjuncture of the great whole of Nature 
only su(‘h, and no other, was jiossible ; and a spirit who 
could look through the secrets of nature w'ould, from 
knowing one single man, be able distinctly to declare 
what men had formerly existed and what men would 
exist at any future moment ; in one individual he would 
cognise all real individuals. My connection, then, with the 
wliole of Nature is that which deterniines what I have 
been, am, and sliall be, and the same spirit would be able, 
from any possible moment of my existence, to discover 
infallibly what I had been and w'hat I was to become.” — 
(IhitL 179-80, 181, 182-3). From these principles Fichte, 
with the utmost clearness and consistency, deduces the con- 
sequences as regards soul and body, nature and will, which 
have been made familiar to us in recent discussions on Au- 
tomatism. It is worth while noting that rigid adherence to 
the thought of reciprocity is destructive to that of causality. 
For under this notion, taken in its full abstraction, change 
in the universe becomes inconceivable. We cannot with 
any consistency think the states of the universe as cause 
and effect, even without taking into account that, in endea- 
vouring to do so, we must inevitably defeat our own aim. 

As was said, this idea of reciprocity is perhaps that by 
which the scientific or popukr consciousuess most easily 
becomes metaphysical But in pure metaphysir^ the notion 
occupies a remarkable historic position. In Spinoza, and, 
to a certain extent, in the Cartesian demand for a completed 
whole of cognition, reciprocity is the one key to explana- 
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tion (sec Spinoza, EiL II. Prop. 43, 44 ; and for 
an admirable ^position of his theory of knowledge, 
Camerer, Die Lehre Spinoza\ pp. 67-11 2). In the Beweise 
fiir das Daseyn Gottes (specially pp. 505-6, 510-17, IVerke, 
5111^, Hegel comments upon this Spinozistic notion. 

The poetic expression of the same thought is familiar to 
us in Tennyson’s little poem, “Flower in the crannied wall.” 

16 See Kritiky pp. 452-3. “Finally, in reference to 
theology, we must treat all that which may never be given 
save in the connection of possible experience as if this 
composed an absolute iinity, though thro\ighout dependent 
and always conditioned within the world of sense, but at the 
same time as if the complex of all phenomena (the world 
of sense itself) had a single supreme and all-sufficient 
ground beyond its sphere, i,e, to say a self-existent, original, 
and creative understanding, in reference to which we must 
regulate all empirical employment of mr reason when 
pushed to its utmost limits, as if objects themselves 
originated from such a prototype of all Reason.” In oiner 
words, our notion of reciprocity, when carefully tested, 
manifests its inadequacy, and must be supplemented by 
the idea of a ground of things external to the system itself. 
Such ground is the supposed intuitive understanding. 

See TVerke, I. 543-4. 

The force of Kant's criticism of the arguments for 
the existence of God has been as much under-estimated, 
on the one hand, > as exaggerated on the other. The really 
important element is the closeness of scrutiny to which 
the notions of understanding as media of proof are sub- 
jected. Kfnt is quite successful in showing that by 
the notion of cause, or of necessary existence, we cannot 
pass beyond experience itself. This result of his criticism 
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seems to me to Lave been somewhat misapprehended in 
the most able recent work on the subject^ Professor Flint’s 
Themn (1877). Professor Flint reprobates the idea of an 
infinite repjress as the necessary result of applying thfe 
notion of cause, holds that the merely abstract employ- 
ment of the principle of causality, as in Kant, is childish, 
but, curiously enough, hesitates when he comes to deal 
with the inference of a first uncaused cause (see p. 121), 
and is willing to allow that this docs not result from the 
principle of causality alone. Surely this is (piite Kantian, 
and surely Kant is warranted in asserting that the notion 
of cause only enables us to “spell experience” to connect 
events which form parts of our experience, and con- 
floquently, that by this notion, in its scientific form, we 
cannot i)asa beyond experience. He is quite aware of 
what Professor Flint (pp. 118-9) calls the “concrete” use 
of the principle of causality ; it appears in him as the 
])ri]iciple of teleological judgment, and he is surely correct 
in saying that the notion here employed differs widely 
both in import and validity from that of cause. 

I quite agree \idth what Professor Flint says (p. 284) 
08 to the narrowness inseparable from Kant’s doctrine of 
knowledge, but that narrowness is not to be overcome by 
simply levelling all distinctions betv^een the notions of 
undcTstiiiiding and the ideas of reason. Nor do I think 
Professor Flint quite justified in his strictures on Kant’s 
critique of the ontological argument (i)p. 282-3). To 
annul the subject of a judgment, says Professor Flint, 
implies the idea of the subject, and from the idea follows, 
in the case of a triangle, the equality of its raigles to two 
right angles, in the case of Gk)d, his necessary existence. 
Certainly, would be the reply, but this omits the one 
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point in dffepute. You may draw what conclusion you 
can from the idba of a tnangle ; the question is w^hcther 
the idea is of such a natui'e that its object can be 
•given ill experience. If so, then, without doubt, all that 
' can,1:>c deduced from the idea must be accepted as object- 
ively valid. The validity, be it observed, docs not 
depend on the strengtli or accuracy of the deduction, but 
on the possibility of realising in experience the object 
con’cspondiiig to the idea. Whatever, thcrefon^, be the 
narrowness of Kant's conception of experience, the same 
argument cannot be applied to an idea which may be 
schematised in ex|Hirience and an idea to wbicli no object 
can be found. It may be permitted to quote here Kant’s 
own remark, ** A notion is always possible, if it is not self* 
contradictory. This is the logic.!] criterion of possibility, 
distinguishing the object of the notion from the nihil 
negativum. But the notion may none the less be quite 
empty, uiilesK the objective reality of the syntbesiH whereby 
it is generated has been specially (lemonstrated ; and such 
demonstration rests always on principles of possible ex- 
perience, not on the fundamental proposition of analysis 
(the law of contradiction).” Krilik, p, 408 a 

A very fine statement and review of the arguments for 
the existence of God is given by Daub {Vorlesungm, II. 
b41-513). Romang’s treatment (Natiirliche ReligiondehrCf 
194-226) is also very instructive, Hegel, throughout the 
Logiki and in the special lectures on the subject, submits 
the proofs and Kant’s view of them to thorough criticism 
(see particularly JVerke, XII. 436-62). 

“ See tSe special note, Werke, I. 569-70, cf. I. 544. 

^ Kant’s cautious statement on this jioint has also met 

Q 
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with less than justice from his critics. It haS been made 
a continual iej>roach to him that in the Critique of Prac- 
tical lieami, he has, on the ground of the moral law, rein- 
trodiuu'd tlie id(‘a of God as indicating a reality, wliile hi^3'' 
theory of knowledge compels liim to say that such rcidity' 
cannot he known. Such teaching may doubtless be mis- 
conceived. Thus, to take but one instance, Pr(/fessor 
Flint, in a s]>ecial note {Theism^ pp. 397-9), says, “ Ilis 
reply” {ie. to the objection that possibly the practical is 
as weak as the speculative foundation) “ amounted merely 
to re-aflirming that we are under the necessity of associat- 
ing the idea of a Supreme Being with the moral law, and 
then qualifying the statement by the admission that we 
can know, however, nothing about that Being ; that as 
soon as we try to know anytliing about him we make a 
speculative, not a practical, use of niason, and fall back 
into the realm of sophistry and illusion from wdiich the 
Critical Philosophy was designed to deliver us.” Now this 
is hardly Kant’s argument, and the criticism d()es not really 
affect Kajit’s position. What Kant says is, in substance, 
that the moral law is the very essence of Beason, that the 
existence of a Supreme, Intelligent Will, ix. of God, is neces- 
sarily bound uj) w’ith this law, and that, consequently, the 
existence of God is given w'ith as much certainty as Eeason 
itself. But we can determine neither the inoml law nor 
the nature and attributes of God by the forms of scientific 
cognition, which are in their iisgard entirely inadequate. 
The confused obseivatioiis (KriUk d, Urtheilskraft,^. 353), 
where the reading of the second edition must be taken, in 
no way militate against this view. Professor Fliat^s remark 
“ that the ideas of freedom and responsibility might be as 
delusive w'heu supposed to assure us of reality as those of 
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causation aifd design,” I do not exactly understand. The 
idea of cause ha^ nothing delusive in it ; nor can it, without 
some stretch of language, l)e said to assui'e us in any case of 
teality. After till, does Kant’s view differ fiindamentiilly 
'froiji^ the ordiinxry theistic teaching that God is incompre- 
hensible, and therefore not adequately cognised through 
merely relative notions ? (See T/imm, ]»p. 297-8). When 
the arguments founded on cause, design, etc., are tested, 
wc generally find the frank admission that per se they are 
not entirely adequate, and surely the ground of tliis in- 
adequacy is where Kant has place<l it. 

20 qqjy discussion hero in juirticular, and generally in the 
DialeJcHkf is most important as regards the full significance 
of the categories of themselves. The value of the critique 
of the Ideas in this respect is brieily hinted at by Hegel 
Logiky L p. 51. 

Kritik, p. 440, cf. ProUgomeruiy § 44 {IPerlce, III. 100) 
Yet there must be harmony between that which belongs 
to the nature of Reason and to that of the Understanding, 
and the former must contribute to the perfection of the 
latter, and cannot possibly confuse it.” A more cautious 
statement is given at the close of § 60 in the same ivork 
{Wn\ III. 141). 

** Sec generally the appendix to the Transcendental 
Dialectic {Kritik, 435-50). In a comi>lete exposition it 
would be requisite and interesting to point out the special 
nature of this regulative employment of the Ideas, to dis- 
tinguish the several functions of judgment as determining, 
reflective, and practical, and to note the corresponding 
places assigned to schema, symbol, and tyjie. On the latter 
point see JFerIcc, I. 591, 513 ; IV. 231, and Kritik d. j/rak 
Ver, p. 1 22. Clearly the analogon of a schema referred 
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to in the Kriiik d, rein, Ver, p. 448, is whal Kant later 
designated tymhol, 

^ KriL d, UHhdl p. 23 {IVW,, IV.), cf. Werke, I.^ 
590 sqq, 

“ IVerh, IV. 22, 24-5. 

^ Kritikj p. 491. 

Jndgnient in' general is the faculty of thinking the 
particular as contained under the universal. If the uni- 
versal (the Rule, Principle, Law) is given, tlien the judgment 
which siihsumea the particular thereunder, is determining. 
But if only the particular is given, for which the universal 
is to he found, then judgment is merely reflective** {IFerke, 
IV. 17), cf. ir/r., L 589. 

^ Kritik, 438-46 cf. Kritih d. Urtheilskr. 20-21. It is 
evident, and in a later note special passages will he 
adduced in proof, that what Kant is here dealing with in 
the Critique of Pure Reason is the substance of the critique 
of teleohjgical judgment. The hypothetical use of Reason 
(Kr. 438) is the reflective judgment of the later Kritih d. 
Urtheilskraft. 

Kritik, 442. On this is grounded the worth of 
these principles for cognition, i.e. their transcendental 
character. 

For a most interesting exposition of these laws, see 
pp. 653-70 of Pi’ofesftor Coird’s Phil, of Kant, On the 
whole subject there is a very valuable chapter in Cohen’s 
Kant* 8 Begi iindung der Ethik, pp. 73-99. 

The Ideas, then, do not indicate ohjecis’!^ Theoreti- 
cally they point only to the definite directions in which 
rational completeness of experience is demanded. Bat 
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from the fact that Reason has no otlier than finite and rela- 
tive categories whereby to think this completeness, and 
^that such categories always indicate connection between 
oljHctSy we represent to ourselves the supreme unities of 
exjK$rience as supersensible things. “ Pure Reason does not 
in its Ideas point to particular objects, which lie beyond 
the field of experienci^ but only rec^uires completeness of 
the use of the understanding in the system of experience. 
But this completeness can be a completeness of principles 
only, not of intuitions and of objects. In order, however, 
to^represent the Ideas to itself determinately. Reason con- 
ceives them as the cognition of an object — a cognition as 
regards those rules completely determined, though the 
object is only an Idea — in order to bring cognition through 
understanding os near as possible to the completeness indi- 
cated by that Idea” {Proleg, § 44, p. 100). “ We must 
therefore conceive an immaterial being, on intelligible 
world, and a supreme Being (mere NoumeTia)^ since in 
these only, as things-in-themselves, reason finds that com- 
pleteness and satisfaction which it can never hope for in 
the derivation of phenomena from their homogeneous 
grounds, and since these rcially refer to sometl^ng different 
from themselves (consequently quite heterogeneous), for 
phenomena always presuppose a thing-in-itself, and there- 
fore indicate it, whether we may know more of it or not ” 
{Ihid. § 67, p. 129). 

These remarks are important, for even if we hesitate 
with regard to the Kantian restriction of cognition 
through finite notions to possible sense -intuition, we 
most aocejit the doctrine that the content of these cate- 
gories is of such a nature that by their means the uncon- 
ditioned cannot possibly be determined. The homo- 
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gcncity to which Kant refers precludes us, from employing 
the categories of substance or cause to determine the nature 
tind existence of the soul or the Supreme Being. Thev- 
notion of cause, it may be specially remarked, must be 
altered in significance when we infer by its means' the 
existence of a Supreme Being. That this is so, seems to 
me suiliciently indicated by the fact that those who employ 
tlie notion in the Theistic argument are compellc;d to deny 
tlie existence of causes in the world of sense. The well- 
known doctrine, that so-(jallod secondsiry causes are not in 
truth causes at all, a doctrine familiar in Malehranche and 
Berkeley, is merely the recognition of this fundamental 
difficulty. (See Professor Flint’s Thdsm, p. 1 26, “ In 
fact, as M'c have already seen, a secondary cause is not 
stnctly a cause.”) 

Kritik, p. 461. On the same point the passage, pp. 
464-5, should he consulted. 

Se,e Kritik (hr Urthcilskraft, pp. 18-19 (fFcr/ce, IV.) ; 
and IVcrh'y I. 589-90. 

Kritik (I Uriheilskr. § 76. Cf. Ihid p. 282. 

** “ Reciprocity, indeed, is the name that not inaptly 
describes the peculiar view with which Kant followed up 
the suggestions of Hume. Kant, for example, rcfeiTed all 
to the rcci]>rncity of Noumena. What constituted Know- 
ledge was Phenomena derived from the reciprocal action 
of the Noumenon without and the Noumenon within.” 
Stirling, Saret of Hegel, I. 297. Cf. Ihid, p. 303. 

36 See on this point Hegel, Logih, IIL 207-’210. 

As already remarked note 30), it is of importance 
in Kant’s view that the Ideas do not indicate objects. 
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For it follftww therefrom, in addition to wliai has heen al- 
ready ])ointed out, that the supcraenftible cannot he cogniHetl 
as in iniuiediate relation to the tliinj^s of experience. We 
Vamiot cognise, <?.</., God as the cause of the universe. 
Wijre this possible, then G(mI would be simply one out of 
many objects of exi>erience — an evident contradiction. 
But tlioii^h we cannot so determine the naturti of the 
BUi»erseusibl(‘, we may yet think the relation between it 
niul the world of exi»erience }*y means of liriite categories, 
Iirovide<l we keeji in mind that such cogniiiou is only 
analogical. Since we can never cognise these intelligible 
existences {I'a'standts'irpsni) as they may he in Iheinselvcs, 
but yet require to assume them in relatioTi to the world 
of sense, we rre at least able, to think this connection by 
means of the notions whi<*li exjiress their relation to the 
wrorld of 8(*nse, For w’ere we to think an intelligil)lc 
existence only by the notions of undersiautling, we should 
not thereby think anything really determinate ; we>e W'e 
to think it through projH^rties which are boii'owed from 
the world of sense, it is then no longer an intelligible 
existence* ; it wuul<l be thought as a })heu()inenoii, and 
belong to the world of Sfmse. ... If we luyit our Judg- 
ment niendy to tlie relation which tlic world may have 
t ) a Being, the very notion of which lies beyond all the 
knowledge we can attain within the world, then wc stop 
at this boundary (i.e. that betw’^eeii experience and the 
supenseusible). For then we do not attribute to tlie 
Supreme Being any of the properties in ilicinselves, by 
which w'e represent objects of experience, and hence avoid 
dogmatic%iithropotnorphi8m ; but w'e attribute them to his 
relation to the world, and allow ourselves a symbolical 
anthropomorphism, which really concerns only words, 
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and not the object itself.” Prolegomena, § bT{WW,, III. 
129, 132). Of. close of Kritih d, Urtheihkr, {Werlce, IV. 
391-5). 

It may be added here that the outlines of the ethical ^ 
metaphysic, which is the culmination of Kant’s theory of 
knowled^^e, are sketched with quite sufficient fulness and 
clctfirness in tlie Critique oj Pure Reason ; see Ihctrine of 
Method, section II., Canon of Pure Reason, 

^ Kant adds in the GnindJegiing ** Humanity as End in 
itself,” but this notion is really equivalent to tliat of the 
universal legislation of will For it is not humanity a# 
a concrete or aggregate that is end, but the retdisation 
universally of rational freedom. See on this iioint Cohen, 
KJs Ikgr, d, Ethilc, pp, 195-6. 

See on this notion of practical Freedom, Grand, d. 
Met (L i^itten, pp. 100-101. 

For this double position of humanity, see Grundleg. 
d. Met, d, }Si(ten,j pp, 110-2. It is the origin of the 8])ccial 
contmgency which leads, through the idea of end, to the 
ethical postulates. See Kritik d, Urtheikkr. § 75 {Werke, 
IV. p. 294). 

References for this are scarcely requisite. The 
following is perhaps the strongest expression of Kant’s 
doctrine : — “ It is very remarkable, how^ever, that among 
Facts there is to "be found one Idea of Reason (which in 
itself cannot have an adequate exposition in Intuition, 
and consequently cannot be theoretically proved to be 
possible). This is the Idea of Freedom, the ^'eality of 
which, as a special mode of causality, may be shown 
through the practical laws of pure Reason, and, in con- 
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fonnity thefeto, in real actions, consequently in experience. 
This then is tlie only one of all the Ideas of pure Reason, 
the object of which is a Factf and must be included amon^r 
*itihilia” Kritih d. Urth. § 90, IFerke, IV. p. 375). 

" Kritih d. jyrak, V&r. pp. 62-3. Cf. Vorrede^ p. 5 n, 
where Freedom is called the ratio essendi of tlie moral law, 
W'hile the moral law is the ratio cogno»ceiidi of Freedom. 
Cf. Krit. d.prak. Ver. pp. 65-0, and 79. Tliere is a remark- 
able note on Remon and the moral law in the Religion 
inner, d, Grenzen, d, hlomn Ver, {IVerke^ X. p. 27 n). 

See, inter aZia, Religion inner., etc., IVerke, X. pp. 56- 
7 n. Cf. Fichte, Werke, IV. p. 53. 

^ See Krit. d. praJe. Ver. pp. 185-190. 

On the first of these, see genenilly H(‘gel, Rechts- 
philosophie, § 135 ; and for more elaborate treatment the 
very clear essay in Mr. Bradley^s Ethical Studies, pp. 128- 
145, and the nimarks of M. P. Janet, La Morale, Liv. I. c. 2 ; 
on the second, see Fichte, SittenUire {WW., IV.), pp. 131, 
160, 209 ; on the third, see Schiller's well-known essay, 
Ueber Anmvih und Wiirde (specially pp. 353-8, Werke, 
XL, Cotta, 1847), and generally Garve's prolix essay 
{Efhik des Aristoteles, I. 318-96.) With the remarks of 
Schiller, however, there should be compared Kant’s well- 
grounded reply, Religion innerhaW, etc. {WW., X. p. 23 n). 

See Krit, d,prak. Ver, 100-16, 192-5. 

Ibid, 219-26. See also Krit. d. UHhdUhr. §§ 86-88. 

See Krit, A Urtheilskr, {WW., IV.), pp. 382-3. Cf. 
Werke, L 540-2. 

On the nature of these Postulates and the necessity 
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attaching to them, see Krit.d,prah Vern, pp. 5 6- 5 9, and 
Vf/rrcdCf j)}). 22-3 n, Cf. Krit d. Urtheds, (JV'lF.f IV.), 
pp. 37G-8. 

It is grave injustice to Kant to represent hi«a as 
resting the belief in the Inimortfility of the Soul and the 
existence of (lod on the merely prudential ground that 
ih(‘y aie useful for moral puq) 0 .se». Mr. Tliixley, who 
goes even further, seems to me altogether to reverse Kant’s 
]U)sition, and to regard him as retaining these beliefs in 
order to give foundation for morality. He writes (Hum^ 
]). 181) : Kiiiit adds, as you cannot disprove the immor- 

tality of the soul, and as the belief therein is veiy useful 
for moral purpose.s, you may assume it. To which, had 
Hume live<l half a ciuitury later, he would j)robably have 
replied, that, if morality has no better foundation than an 
assurnptitm, it is not likely to bear much strain ; and if 
it has a b<‘tter foundation, the assumption rather M'eakens 
than strengthens it.” It seeius ju’obalde that Mr. Huxley 
is mi.sled by his own term vioralihj, which may either 
mean moral law or moral dispositioTi y t.e. the strength of 
juirposc conformable to moral law in the individual. It 
is to the latter that Kant refers in the passage quoted by 
IMr. Huxley, whereas Hume’s h}q)r*thetical answer seems 
to refer to the former. It jaf« njioii (uie to have Kant even 
ai>parently oi’edited with the doctrine that ethical theory 
is founde<l on the religioms or theological postulates. 

Mr. Huxley is equally unjust to Kant in his remarks 
upon the doctrine of nounienal liberty (Hume, 196). It is 
mi old objection that is there advanced (self ejg, Garve, 
Etliik d. Aristot I. 218, and Lange, Ges, d Mat. II. p. 60), 
and one of such simplicity that Kant may he credited 
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with not fiaving overlooked it It has no force for any 
one w'ho does not accept the doctrine that the mechanical 
^ or phenomenal is self-explaining. 

See for remarks on the relation between the results 
of the two Critiqntif, Krilik iL itrak, Vit\ Vorrede, jip. W, 9, 
12, and cf. }>. 190. 

Ther<» are many literary dilRcultios connected with 
the Kritik dcr Uriheilskrafif on some of w'liich a remark 
may be ])ennittefl. 

, (1) As to its c-oiitcnts. II ow dotjs it liai)p(;n that the 

consideration of Esthetics ami of 'iVleology are uniterl ? 
So far as the expressions of Kant’s own oj>inioii are con- 
cerned, we should say that the Oritiipm of Taste forms one 
distinct work, with ]>rinciples of its own, and not in any 
W’ay (‘ifeeting the junction between Sixiculative and Prac- 
tical Ileason which Kant desired. (That the Critique of 
Taste is the pectiliur subject of the third Kritik^ see Pi^erke^ 
I. (ill, 614-5 ; 17. 21 ; XL i. p, 87. That the relh live 
judgment, and tlicrefore the notion of “ formal adaptation,” 
belongs to the Kritik of Pure Keason (see Werke, 1. 611 ; 
IV. 240). It appears, then, that Kant was led to unite 
ajsthetics and teleology for two reasons ; in both, 
judgment was the faculty (see IVerJx, I. C08-610) ; and 
stcondf there appeared to be some natural relation between. 
Judgment and Feeling (see JVerke, 1. 587-8 : “ Now the 
faculty of cognition according to notions has its a priori 
principles in pure understanding (i.c. in its notions of 
Nature) ; the faculty of will in pure Reason in its 
notion of freedom), and there yet n; mains of the faculties of 
mind in general a mediating faculty or receptivity, to wit, 
Feeling of Pleasure and Pain ; while, also, of the higher 
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powers of cognition there remains a mediatory one, the 
faculty of Judgment. What is more natural than to sus- 
pect that tlie one may contain a ‘jpri&ri principles for the 
other?”) 

(2) The classification of kinds of Adaptation ” {Zmck^ 
miisdgkdt = confoimity to End) is rather confusing. 
Kant distinguishes — Formal Adaptation, i.e, the general 
]irinciple that the empirical particular must harmonise 
with tlie employment of understanding ; second, Subjective 
or iEsthetic Adaptation, where the ground of judgment is a 
feeling ; third, Objective Adujitation, where objects, or parts 
of objects, are in relation to one another as means and ends. 
Under the third, again, he distinguishes a Fonnal Tele- 
ology from a Material or Real. In the first, the teleologi- 
cal arrangement is not one in which actual causal relation 
is involved, «.</. the variety of projifeilies in a geometrical 
figure ; in tlie second, the objects or parts are causally 
related. Of this second, the material objective adaptation, 
Kant finally distinguishes external from internaL The 
greatest difficulty is caused by the W'ant of perfectly definite 
statements with respect to the relation of these several 
kinds, specially as to the relation between Formal Adapta- 
tion, and Material Objective Internal Adaptation. See 
7iote 54 to this Lecture, 

Kritik d. Urtheibk {JVJF. IV.) p. 14. 

Ibid, p. 38. 

“ The general nature of the reflective judgment is 
quite suificiently indicated in the passages whele it is for- 
mally defined : iVerke, L 591-4 ; IV. 17. Its necessity 
arises from the fact, which is invariably present to Kant’s 
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mind, tliodl^li it is not alwaj^ brought into sufficient 
prominence, that in all thought, all cognition, a universal 
is imperative. We must have some principle, some gene- 
"ilil rule, if we are in any way to think the particular. In 
the. transcendent 111 judgment, or determining judgment, 
universal and particular ore given together, — the nature 
of the pailicular is determined ; for it must be so quali- 
fied, in order to be matter of cognition at all In the 
reflective judgment the particular, not simjdy or in the 
abstract, but of varied kind, is given in sense-perception, 
and its variety of kind must, in oi-der to be c(>giii8ed, be 
brought under some unity. This unity, sujjplied by 
judgment itself, is the idea of adaptation of the* particular 
to the faculty of cognition. Now, if we ex/uiilne what 
Kant points out as the critically justified substitute for the 
third tranfsceiidental idea, the principle for the regulative 
use of the Idea, we shall find that it is identical with the 
specification of Niiluro, wliich is the princiide of rcll*'<5tive 
judgment (cf. Kritik, p^i. 437-9, with IVerkcy I. H I 8). 
The three special laws into which Kant, in tlie CritvjM of 
Pure Jli'fiiion, expands the general principle of the formal 
adaptation of Nature, are called expressly ** Maxims of 
the Faculty of Judgment” in the later work •(JFcrA-c, IV. 
p. 20). The principle of the hyi)othctica] use of reason, 
a. id of the reflective judgment, are described in jirccisoly , 
the same terms as subjeclivcy merely logical, but at the same 
time traimenderUal. 

It is to be noted, however, not only tliat judgment 
generally, but that the reflective judgment in x^orticular, 
covers moK than what is included under the hypothetical 
use of reason in the Critique of Pure Beason. 

^ It is evident that no new principle is involved in 
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th« theological jinl^TOcnt on organisms ; but it is not at 
once cl(!ar from Kant’s method of statement how fonnal 
and objective teleology are related to one another. That 
the dillereiuui consists only in tlie emi>irical conditions of 
organisms is, I think, siiificiently hrought out in theJTol- 
lowing j>assages : Werhe^ I. 594-5, 609, 613; IV. 260, 
285 ; VI. 386-7. Of these I shall quote 'only one, which 
ajqwars the most definite 1. 600) : “ In the siinie way 

it must granted that the teleological judgment is based 
on an a imori principle, and is otherwise impossible, even 
al though we discover the Natural End e.Ypressed in such 
judgments only through experience, and, apart from expe- 
rience, could not cognise the very possibility of such things. 
In other woids, the teleological judgment, even though it 
connects with the idea of the object a definite notion of 
an End, which it assigns as ground of the jxjssibility of 
certain natural products (which is not the case in the 
insthetic judgment), is nevertheless only reflective like the 
other.” Emi)irically we discover certain collocations of 
mechanism, not, so far as we can judge, explicable by 
mechanical laws. Our judgment upon these is a special 
application of the general principle of reflection. See on 
the generality given to the judgment on particular forms, 
I. 613. 

w That purely scientific considerations never lead to any 
justification of external teleology, see JVerht^ IV. 250. 
For the relative justification of such teleology, when 
development of a being under moral law is recognised as 
supreme end, see. JFerIce, IV. 344, 399. 

That we are empirically ignorant of how oi^nisms 
should be mechauically possible, see Krit, d. UrUteih. 
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{IVerlce, IV.>, 261, 275-6, 277, 285, 290, 300-301 ; that 
mdy organisms display inner conformity to End, see ihuL 
pp. 259, 263, 268. 

*• Kritih d, Urthdhhr. §§ 63, 64 {IVm'he, IV. 252-9). 
CJf. WVifcc, VI. 385. 

Kant undoubtedly asserts the absolute impossibility 
of any finite intelligence comprehending the mechanical 
generation of Organisms. See Werlx^ IV. 290, 301, 308. 
Passages to the same effect, from the earlier works, are 
collected in Schultze, Kant u. Darwin ; but they are un- 
important. The ground for Kant’s statement, viz.^ that 
cognition or reason demands necessity, and that, in order 
to see the necessity of empirical detail we require insight 
into the siijicrseusible, should not be overh>okod. Organ- 
isms appear to Kant spctcial examples of empirical contin- 
gency. See JVerke, IV. 240, 252, 288. 

Sec specially Krit, d, Urtiteilskr, § 77 (IFcrke, IV, 
305-9) and § 81 {I hid, p. 325-6). 

References for what is here said are given in note 
54, above, 

“ ^eeKritik d, UriheiUik, ^ 75, 76. Cf. Appendix II. 

® The curious manner in which Kant, T>y anticipation, 
contemplates the explanation of varieties in organisms by 
mechanical and physiological causes is commented on by 
Haeckel {Nat. Hist, of Creation, Lect. V.), by Schultze, 
{Kant u. Darwin), and by Stadler {KanVe Teleologie). The 
most important passages are decidedly those in the (kitique 
of Judgment ^ 79 and 81 (fferke, IV. 312-5, 322-5). So 
much at least seems clear, that Kant would maintain (1) 
the impossibility of mechanically, or by inorganic causes, 
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explaining life ; and (2) the necessity of certain original 
differences of forms, certain Keime, upon which circum- 
stances may operate. Both assertions, however, are 
founded on experience only. (See for (1) JVerke, IV. 
313 w; for (2), Werke, VI. 321-2). 

Jf^erJce, VI. 382-3. 

« Werke, IV. 344. 

Kritik d, r. Ver. p. 538. 



NOTES TO LECTURE IV. 

^ Something has already been indic4ited as to Kant’s 
view of Psyehology. The two following passages are very 
instructive : Kritik, pp. 557-8 (“ What place remains, then, 
tor empirical Psychology, which has always claimed to be 
part of MeUijihysic, and from which, in our time, such 
important phih)sophical results have been expected, after 
the hope of achieving something satisfactory by the a 
priori method had licen given up 1 I answer : It must lie 
placed by the si<le of empirical physics, i,e, physics proper, 
as belonging to applkd pliilosophy, for wdiicb pure philo- 
sophy contfiins the a priori principles. With the lal’^iir, 
then, aj)plied philosophy is connected, but is not to be 
identified with it. Empirical Psychology must therefore 
be entirely banished from Metaphysic, and, indeed, is ex- 
cluded by the very idea of that science and in the letter 
to Sommering Ueher das Organ der Seele {WW, VIL 1, p. 

1 1 9 n) : “ By Mind {Gemuth) there is only to be under- , 
stood the faculty of combining given representations, and 
so producing unity of empirical apperception (= omvmm\ 
not the substance {animoi) as in nature altogether distinct 
from matter, to which we do not attend. Whence we 
may draw fhe conclusion that in dealing with the thinking 
subject we do not touch upon the province of metaphysic, 
unless we have to consider pure consciousnesB and its a 

B 
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pioTi unity in the combination of given representations, 
i,e, Uuderslanding ; but that, while we remain within the 
sphere of physiology, we have only to consider the faculty 
of imagination, for the intuitions of which (even when the 
object intended is absent, empirical representations), 
conesponding impressions on the brain (the proper habitus 
of reproduction), belonging to a whole of inner intuition 
of self, may readily be allowed.”) Cf. Ibid» pp. 121-2, for 
Kant’s opinion with respect to the metaphysical import- 
ance of physiological psychology. 

® See generally for this, Kritik, pp. 510-7, 551-9, and 
Vorrede to Met, Anfangsgr, d, Naiurwm, 

* A stage of natural science may indeed be contem- 
plated in which the whole world process would be repre- 
sented by a single mathematical formula, by one immense 
syblem of simultaneous differential equations, in which 
would be given the position, direction of motion, and 
velocity of every atom in the universe at every instant of 
time.” — Du Bois-Reymond, Grenzen des Natur-Erkenn&tvtj 
p. 6. 

^ A good example of this merely mechanical or meta- 
phorical fashion of regarding sensation, and of the curious 
conclusion to >vhich it may lead, is furnished by Mr. 
Huxley’s emendation of Hume. Tlie only certainty for 
Mr. Huxley is “the momentary consciousness we coll a 
present thought or feeling,” and a momentary conscious- 
ness can exist in a mind which is absolutely devoid of 
everything save that one impression, “ When a red light 
flashes across the field of vision there arises ifi the mind 
on * impression of sensation ’ which wc call red. It appears 
to me that this sensation, red, is a something which may 
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exist altogether independently of any other impression or 
idea, as an individual existence.** — {Hume, pp. 56, 68.) 

^Naturally for Mr. Huxley, the relations under which 
individual existences are thought must likewise result 
mechanically ; they, too, are impressions, or “ a kind of 
impressions of impressions.** — {Hume, p. 69.) Oddly 
enough, there seems to be no sufficient cause for these 
impressions of impressions. Each impression mirrors, or 
is the result of, a single impact, but when “ two impres- 
sions of equal figures present, there arises in the mind 
p tertimn quid^ which is the jwrct^ptioii of equality ** (p. 71). 

Naturally, Mr. Huxley will not allow any distinction 
betw’een an etfect and the consciousness of an effect ; “ there 
is only a verbal difference between having a sensation and 
knowing one has it. . . . But the pure metaphyeiciana 
make great capital out of the ambiguity,** — {Hume,y, 73.) 

It is vciy' interesting to find tliat wdiile Mr. Huxley 
traces the errors of metaphysicians to the distincllfn, 
foolishly regarded by them as significant, between sensa- 
tion and consciousness of sensation, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
discovers that the source of metaphysical confusions has 
been the “ confounding tw^o quite distinct tiling — liaving 
a sensation, and being conscious of having a sensation.**-^ 
{P 'ycfiology, II. § 405.) Nay, Mr. Spencer thinks that 
apart from clear distinction beUveen subject and object, < 
it is not possible for any intelligence to be conscious of a 
eensfUion as such.^ — {/bid, p. 373.) 

* Voihinger, Hartmann, Duhring, und Lange, 1876, p. 
217. Tlii|iB a very interesting w’ork, specially as show- 
ing the full significance of the principles only thrown ont 
in unsystematic fashion by Lange. Frequent reference 
will be made to it, as giving a trustworthy summaiy of 
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Lange’s views. For another summary, fee if. Nolen’s 
articles, Eev, Philos,^ 1877, October and December. 

® In this opinion of the merits of Lange’s work I am ‘ 
happy to agree with Professor A. Lasson and Professor 
Flint, see PhiL .Monatshefte^ 1877, p. 225, and ArUiihAsiic 
Theories, 1879, p. 459. 

^ Vaihinger, op. cit. p. 18. Of. generally the conclud- 
ing section of the Gesck d. Mat, “ Dcr Standpunkt dea 
Ideals.” 

* This organic impulse is called by Vaihinger “ aesthetic, 
ideal, architectonic, and synthetic.”' See op. cit p. 18. 

Speculation ist ein Erzcugniss des aesthetischen, idealen, 
architectonischen, synthetischeu Triebes.” 

® See Mr. Spencer’s First Principles, pp. 89, 161, 

This is fully recognised, in an indirect fashion, by 
Mr. Spencer. See, among other passages, Psychology, II, 
pp. 493-4, and generally Psychology, Pt. ii. ch. 3. 

Gfis, d. Mat. II. p. 5, and p. 3. 

“ See Kritik der reinen Vem. p, 63, especially the Tiote 
containing passage from let edition. 

See Vailiinger, cp. cit p. 23. 

See Ge$. d. Mat IL pp. 49-50. 

Ges. d. Mat. IL pp. 410-41 1. Cf. Vaihinger, p. 57 et seq, 

Ges. d. Mat. IL p. 423. 

Perhaps this is specially noticeable in Ifr. Herbert 
Spencer. Apart from the particular obscurity attaching to 
what Mr. Spencer designates as the “ object,” we find con- 
stant reference to an environment which gives rise to the 
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various mo&ific^tioBs of consciousness. Such environment 
is only a conceivable ground of explanation if it be itself 
^ differentiated or variously constituted ; and, in fact, all 
explanations of particular states of consciousness, by refer- 
ence to objective causes, implicitly assume tliat these causes 
are constituted in themselves as we know them. Yet, 
when Mr. Spencer has to deal with the ultimate ground for 
the whole series of states, subjective and objective, we find 
him constant in the assertion that this must be regarded 
as unknown and unknowable. It is sufficiently clear that 
the unknown and unknowable is not the cause to which 
reference is made w'hen tracing the correlations involved, 
according to Mr. Spencer, in psychological analysis. We 
cannot, at the same time, hold that it is impossible to qualify 
a known shite as a mode of consciousness without reference 
to a something not itself such a mode, and also hold that 
known modifications of the organism and external real 
phenomena are the correlates of states of consciousness. 

It may be added that many of Mr. Spencer’s utterances 
when dealing wdtli the problem of Idealism have a signi- 
ficance haidly reconcilable with the general principles of 
his philosophy. His transfigured Realism, in particular, is 
a remarkable metaphysical doctrine. 

3et, d. Mat, II. pp. 29 and 32. 

^Ge8.d. Mat, 11, p. 33. 

^ GeB. d. Mat, II p. 36. 

^ Ge8.d. Mat IL pp. 44-5. 

See lihe passage quoted from Kant in mte 1 to this 
Lecture. 

” Gti. d. Mat IL 374. 
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^ See Ges, d. Mat. IL 374-5, 427-8. Speicer, Pr. of 
Psychology f I. 627. 

It is to be observed that in forms of psychological 
Monism represented by Lange, subjective states of con- 
sciousness are viewed as effects, while the objective states, 
their causes, are at the same time viewed as modes of con- 
sciousness. This is only possible because of a confusion 
between tlie objective processes and our knowledge of 
them. They are really treated as something over and 
^above the subjective states, but so soon as the question is 
raised, What constitutes the difference ? it is declared that 
no difference exists. In the following passages, which 1 
select from Mr. Huxley as £i*om one who is always clear 
and precise, this ambiguity is very distinct : — 

The ^ collection of perceptions * which constitutes the 
mind is really a system of effects, the causes of which are 
to be sought in antecedent changes of the matter of the 
brain, just as the * collection of motions,’ which we call 
Hying, is a system of effects, the causes of which are to be 
sought in the inodes of motion of tlie matter of the muscles 
of the wings.” — Hume, 78. 

‘‘ Therefore, if w'e analyse the proposition that all mental 
phenomena are the effects or products of material pheno- 
mena, all that it means amounts to this : that w^henever 
, those states of consciousness wdiich we call sensation, or 
emotion, or thought, come into existence, complete investi- 
gation will show good reason for the belief that they are 
preceded by those other phenomena of consciousness to 
which we give the names of matter and motion. All 
material changes appear, in the long run, to h€ modes of 
motion ; but our knowledge of motion is nothing but that 
of a change in the place and order of our sensations, just 
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as our kiKprledge of matter is i^tricted to thoBe feelings 
of wliich we assume it to be the cause.** — 80-81. 

*‘For anything that can be proved to the contrary, 

’ Ahere may be a real something which is the cause of all 
our impressions ; that sensations, though not likenesses, 
axe symbols of that something ; and that the part of that 
something, which we call the nervous system, is an appa- 
ratus for supplying us with a sort of algebra of fact based 
on those symbols. A brain may be the machinery by 
which the material universe becomes conscious of itself.. 
But it is important to notice that even if this conception 
*of the universe, and if the relation of consciousness to its 
other components should be true, we should, nevertheless, 
be still ^bound by the limits of thought, be still unable to 
refute the arguments of pure idealism. The more com- 
pletely the materialistic position is admitted, the easier is 
it to show that the idealistic position is unassailable, if the 
idealist confines himself within the limits of positive 
knowledge ” — 8 1 -2. 

Now, since it can hardly be imagined that any of these 
writers regard states of consciousnesB os other than the 
subjective modes of the individual, it would follow 
that every ph 3 ’’sical process is at the same time a change 
in the subjective modes of some individual consciousness. 
Surely this is the very insanity of Idealism. Mr. Huxley 
t'seapes by speaking of our knowleUffn of motion as if it* 
were distinct from motion, but it is doubtful if he could 
retain such distinction. The question is simply. Are the 
objective processes which we, by scientific observation, 
discover (p be the concomitants of subjective states, at the 
same time causes of these states, and themselves states ? 
Only one writer, so far as 1 am aware, has freed himself 
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from the difficulty, by maintaining that consciom states are 
not states of the individual, that they are n<;ither objective 
nor subjective. This is Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s doctrine, 
as expounded in his able work, “ rhiloaophy of Reflection^ * 
It would be unbecoming to offer any brief comment on a 
work which deserves elaborate treatment, but I must re- 
mark that ojily the peculiarity of Mr. Hodgson’s terminology 
disguises the substantial agreement in his mode of thought 
with philosophers from whom in words he appears to 
dissent 

See a very valuable section on Monism in Lotze’s 
Mediciniache Psycholoyie, pp. 45-55. ^ 

* Gea, d. Mat. II. 427. 

^ Although I do not agree with Mr. S. H. Hodgson in 
his method of stating the distinction between the Nature 
and the Hiatory of a fact, his remarks are very important. 
See Phil, of Reflectioyi^ I. 226-7. 

“ Oil the caution witli which the notion of End must 
be applied, see Lotze’s Allyetneine Physiologic, pp, 48-57. 

A very good statement, of Eantian tendency, is given 
in Mr. Herbert’s Modern Realisin Examined, pp. 365-8. 

Gea. d. Mat. II. 55-6, 61, ‘ 177*8, 493-4, 540, cf. 
Voihinger op cit. pp. 18, 56, 105, 
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KANT’s llEFUTATION OF IDEALISM. 

The “ Eefut-ation of Idealism ** Bcems to have prcaented 
unusual difficulties to critics of Kant’s theory. In a recent 
commupvation to Mind (July 1879, pp. 408-410), Mr. 
Henry Sidgwirk analyst's the argument, and insists that 
in it Kant, perhaps unconsciously, imagined himself to 
prove the existence of Noumcna, or, rather, identifie<l the 
real thing in space with ihe unknown ground of the 
phenomenal world. When «uch a view can he held as 
following from certain expressions in the llefutation,' it 
becomes of importance to print out exactly what it was 
Kant imagined himself to be discussing. Quito, possibly 
misunderstanding of the Refutation ” results from some 
misconception as to the question at issue. 

I do not myself at all comprehend why Mr. Sidgwick 
should use the expression “ objects in space outside our 
bodies,” for no such distinction ap])ear9 in the “ Refutation,” 
and it must be evident to any one who considers the Kan- 
tian formuhn, *4nner and outer experience,” that externality 
to OUT bodies has no pertinence. But without discussing 
this, I would point out that the Refutation ” can only 
be understood when its place in the Kritih is taken into 
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account. In the second edition it appears in connection 
with the postulates of empirical thought, and is introduced 
as supplementing the distinction which is there drawn 
between possible and real. According to Kant, the el^* 
ment of reality in experience is necessarily that furnished 
in empirical intuition by jierception, or in its purest form, 
sensation. Although the complete object or thing is not 
perceived until the sensation is qualified by the categories 
(A'?*., p. 195-6), yet in order that there should be real cog- 
nition at all, there must of necessity be an element of sen- 
sation, a given impression, something not produced by the 
subject, not developed by the laws of his imagination!;; 
But, it occurred to Kant, to assert this in respect to real 
external existences is to presuppose that there is^ external 
perception, that is to say, is to suppose that inner and outer 
experience, cognition of the existence of external pheno- 
ineua and of niy own existence, stand on the some level. 
Now, Cartesian or problematic idealism had always insisted 
that none other than determinations of my own existence 
are immediately known. (Notice that the question is not 
of Vorstdlnngen, which give no cognition, but of determi- 
nation of existence.) According to that theory, therefore, 
external perception, determination of the existence of real 
things in space, w<mld be simply a i>base of inner experi- 
ence plus an inference to externality. So far as determina- 
tion of external objects is concerned, imagination not per- 
caption, would be the essential factor. Now Kant is 
emphatic in pointing out that here, and here only, lies his 
problem. He desires to prove that determination of my 
oum empirical existence is impossible apart ftjom a given 
real fact of external perception, nn empirical intuition of 
outer sense, ^.e. sensations determined through the cate- 
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goiy of sullBtance, and cognised as really existing. He is 
not in any way dealing with the thing-in^itself, but with 
the existence of external phenomena, and is only desirous 
to make perfectly clear that for tliis a given real impression 
or r^al external perception is imperatively required. When, 
therefore, in the Proof he uses the expression Vorstellung 
einea Dinges* ausser mir in contradistinction to Ding 
ausser mir, he is aiming solely ut the difference between 
imagination and perception. O^e distinction between 
thing and representation or notion of a thing, is not uncom- 
mon in Kant, and never, so far as 1 arn aware, has any 
Preference to the question of Noumena, but always to the 
relation of actual and possible in experience.) The note 
to the fisst remark in the Proof should have prevented any 
confusion on this head. 

It is well known, moreover, that the refutation of Idealism 
is substantially contained in the Critique of the Paralogisms 
as it appeared in the first edition of the Kritih, and the 
mode in which it is there introduced can leave not the 
slightest doubt os to its true significance. The con! ‘xt 
is by far the best commentary on the Proof as in ihe 
amended form. It is true that to any one who does not 
sufficiently appreciate the Kantian doctrine of the thing- 
in-itself, expressions such as reality of external things, bodies 
made known to us in perception, representation of reality, may 
appear ambiguous. In the treatment of the Paralogisms * 
as in the first edition, the most satisfactory explanations are 
given of all these, together with the most explicit state- 
ment that the thing-in-itself is not in any way involved 
in the pifblenu From Kant’s classification of idealistic 
theories there given, and his discussion of Cartesianism, 
it is sufficiently plain how simple is the theorem he is 
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desirous of proving. That a given^ not self-produced, 
element of sensation is involved in exteiWl perception, 
and that this is the real factor in perception ; such is the 
substance of his theory, whatever may be thought of itft 
truth or consistency. 
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KRITIK DER URTHEILSKRAFT, g 76. 

Such frequent reference is made in the third lecture 
to § 76 (77 in Hortcnstein’s edition) of the Kritik der 
VrtheiUJcraft^ that I have thought it well to give here a 
translation of it. The doctrines contained in it may be 
found more briefly expressed in various parts of the work, 
and the section itself appears to me a good specimen of 
Kant*s over-elaboration. It contains, however, the official 
discussion of a very important element in the critical 
theory of knowledge, and the substance of Kant’s teaciting 
on the difficult notion of End in Nature. 

In the preceding sections Kant had expounded the 
Antinomy of the teleological judgment, and had solved 
it by drawing the distinction between dogmatje assertion 
with regard to the generation of organic products and the 
cr tical principle of judgment upon the same. In § 75, ^ 
which is called a Note, he then proceeds to exp^in 
more folly the distinction between objective and subject- 
ive principles, determining and reflective judgment, and 
traces the origin of these distinctions to the peculiar 
character %f our understanding. He shows in the first 
place that the important difference between actual and 
possible results from the fact that our cognition contains 
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two heterogeneous elements, intuition and tfiought, and 
notes that in the supreme notion of speculative thought, 
that of the absolutely necessary ground of experience, we^ 
can attain only possibility so far as cognition is concerned 
Were there not this separation between thought rand 
intuition, were our understanding intuitive, then to he 
and to he Ihoiiyht would be synonyms. He shows further 
that, in the practical sphere, the notion of Obligation is also 
connected with the peculiarity of our nature. Here we 
have absolutely given the necessary universal, the law of 
Practical Reason, but the particular of volition is in its 
regard undeteniiined or contingent, and from this con- 
tingency arises the notion of Obligation. He proceeds lastly 
to apply these considerations to the matter involved in 
teleological judgment, thus : — 

“ In the same way, as regards the case we are now 
considering, it may be admitted that we should discover 
no distinction between the mechanism of nature and its 
technic, i.e, its teleological connection, if our Understanding 
WTre not so constituted that it must proceed from uni- 
versal to particular, and consequently that the faculty of 
Judgment can in reference to the particular cognise no 
adaptation to Ends {Zxoechiiasdgkeit), and so pronounce no 
determining judgineuts iu that regaid, unless it possess a 
universal law under which it can subsume the particular. 
But since the particular, as such, has a certain contingency 
with respect to the universal, w’hile Reason nevertheless 
requires unity in the combination of })articular laws of 
Nature, and therefore conformity to law (which conformity, 
in the case of tlie contingent, is called adaptation to End), 
and since deduction of particular laws from the universal, so 
far as that which is contingent in them is concerned, is 
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impossible tE •pnori through determination of the notion of 
the object, it f^lows that the notion of the adaptation of 
Nature in its products to Ends is one necessary fur the human 
Ihculty of Judgment in reference to Nature, but not serving 
to determine the objects themselves ; it is, consequently, a 
subjective principle of Reason for the faculty of Judgment, 
and, BO for as^^gulative (not constitutive), is as necessarily 
valid for our human faculty of Judgment as if it were an 
objective principle.” 

He then proceeds in § 76 : — 

“In the NoU*. certain peculiarities of our faculty of 
Cognition (even of the higher faculty) have been brought 
forward, which we are easily misled into attaching as 
objective^redicates to things themselves. They concern, 
however. Idem, for which no adequate object cun be given 
in experience, and which, therefore, could serve only as 
regulative principles in following out exiKjrience. The same, 
it is true, holds good in the case of the notion of Natural- 
End {End in Nature, Naiur-zweek), so far as the gi-oiind 
of the possibility of such a predicate is coiiccnied, for 1: at 
can only be found in the Idea ; but the corresponding 
consequent (the product itself) is actually given in nature, 
and the notion of a mode of causation in the latter (as if 
it operated according to Ends) aptJears to make the Idea 
of a Natural-End a constitutive principle. In this respect 
the Idea (of Natural-End) differs from all vithcr Ideas. 

" What constitutes the difference in questiem, however, 
consists in this : that the idea contemplated is not a 
principle of Reason for Understanding, but for the faculty 
of Judgment, and is therefore simply the application of 
Understanding in general to possible objects of exjjerience, 
—in those cases, too, in which the J udgment cannot be 
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determining, but must be merely reflective. vThe object, 
therefore, may certainly be given in experience, but can- 
not at all be judged as determined according to the 
Idea, still less as completely adequate thereto ; our judg-*" 
mcnt on it can be merely reflective. ^ 

“There is therefore involved a peculiarity of our (human) 
understanding in relation to tlie faculty of Judgment, in 
the reflection of the said faculty on things in Nature. 
But if so, then at the root of the matter there must lie 
the Idea of a possible understanding other than human 
(just as in the Critique of Pure Ecaeon we found it necessary 
to contemidate another possible intuition if we were tb 
maintain that ours was a particular species, a species, that 
is, for which objects are valid only as phenojpena), in 
order that we may say ; from the special quality of our 
Understanding certain natural products, so far os their 
possibility is concerned, must he treated by us as generated 
through purpose and as Ends, although wc do not thereby 
insist that there actually exists a particular cause deter- 
mined to operate by the idea of End, and consequently do 
not deny that another (liigher) Understanding than the 
human may find even in the mechanism of Nature {i.e, in a 
causal nexus for which an Understanding is not exclusively 
assumed as cause), the ground of the possibility of such 
products of Nature. 

“The problem, then, is that of the relation of cur 
iJnderstanding to the faculty of judgment, t.€. we must 
try to discover here a certain contingency in the special 
quality of our understanding in order to note this as its 
peculiarity, distinguishing it from other possible Under- 
standings. 

“ As might be expected, the contin^ncy in question is 
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found in the particular which the faculty of Judgment 
is to bring under the universal^ given in the Notions of 
Understanding, for the particular is not determined by 
the universal of our (human) understanding, and it is 
contingent in how many ways things differing, though 
agreeing in a common attribute, may be presented in 
perception. Our understanding is a faculty of Notions, 
t.«. is a discursive understanding, for which it evidently 
must be contingent, of w*hat kind, and how varied, may be 
the particular that is presented in Nature, and that can be 
reduced under its notions. But since, for real cognition, 
intuition is also required, and since a faculty of perfect 
spontaneity of iniuiiiou would be a faculty of real cogni- 
tion distii^ct from and entirely independent of sensibility — 
consequently, would be Understanding in the most general 
sense — we may therefore conceive of an intuitive Under- 
standing [negatively, i,e, merely as not discursive], which 
does not proceed (by notions) from universal to particular 
and so to individual, and for ivhich there does not eyist 
that contingency in the adaptation of particular laws of 
nature to understanding which renders it so hard for our 
understanding to reduce the multiplicity of nature to unity 
of cognition — a reduction which can only be effected by 
our understanding through the quite contingexft harmony 
between natural attributes and our faculty of notions, but 
which is not required by an intuitive understanding. 

“ Our understanding, then, has the i>eculiarity in refer- 
ence to the faculty of Judgment that, in cognition through 
it, the particular is not determined by the universal, and 
therefore Ainnot be deduced from the latter alone. Never- 
theless, this particular in the multiplicity of Nature must 
be adapted to the universal (through Notions and Laws) 

B 
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in order that it may be subsumed thereundeiyan adapta- 
tion which, under such circumstances, must be quite con- 
tingent, and, for the faculty of Judgment, without deter- 
minate principle. * * 

In order, then, that we may at least think the possi- 
bility of such an adaptation of things in nature to our 
faculty of Judgment (an adaptation which we represent as 
contingent and therefore as possible only because it is an 
End), we must at the same time conceive of another under- 
standing, in reference to which, and, moreover, apart from 
any End attributed to it, we may represent as necessary 
that harmony of natural laws with our faculty of judg- 
ment, which for our understanding can be thought only 
through the medium of Ends. ^ 

“ Now our imderstanding is so constituted, that in cogni- 
tion (fl.f/. of the cause of a product) it must proceed from 
on analytical universal {i,€. from notions) to the particular 
(the given empirical intuition), whence, therefore, it deter- 
mines nothing as regards the multiplicity of the latter, 
but must expect this determination for the faculty of 
Judgment from subsumption of the empirical intuition 
(if the object is a natural product) under the notion. 
On the other hand, we may conceive of an understand- 
ing which, not being like ours, discursive, but intuitive, 
proceeds from a synthetical universal (tlie intuition of 
a whole as such) to the particular, i,e.y from whole 
to parts. In such an understanding, then, and in its 
representation of the whole, there is not necessarily in- 
volved the cmtingency in the connection of parts render- 
ing possible a definite form of the vrhole} which is 
required by our understanding, seeing that it must pro- 
ceed from the parts as grounds, thought generally, to 
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the varioufl possible forms that may be subsumed under 
them, as consecfitents. From the peculiarity of our under- 
standing, on the other hand, a real Whole in nature can 
De regarded only as Uie effect of the combined motive 
forces of the paits. If, therefore, we would represent to 
ourselves not the possibility of the whole as dependent on 
the parts, which in the mode appropriate to our discursive 
understanding, but, after the standard supplied by the 
intuitive (archetypal) understanding, the possibility of tlic 
parts (in regard to both their specific nature and their inter- 
connection) as dependent on the whole, this, from the 
Very same peculiarity of our understanding, cannot come 
about because the whole contains the ground of the 
possibility of the connection of the parts (which would be 
a contradiction for discursive cognition), but only because 
the idea of a whole contains the ground of the possibility 
of its form, and of the connection of the parts involved in 
this form. But since, in such a cose, the whole would be 
an effect (a product), the idea of which is regarded a» the 
came of its possibility, and since the product of a cause 
which is determined to act simply by the idea of its effect 
is called an End, it therefore follows that it is merely a 
consequence of the peculiar nature of our understanding 
when we represent to ourselves certain natural products as 
possible only through another kind of ciiusality than that ^ 
of the natural laws of matter, as possible only through Uie 
causality of Ends and Final Causes, and that this principle 
does not concern the possibility of the generation of such 
things (even treated as phenomena) in this particular mode, 
but only flie judgment upon them possible for our under- 
standing. From this we can at the same time under- 
stand why in natoxal science we are for from satisfied with 
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an explanation of natural products through Filial Causes, 
because there we require that natural production shall 
be judged in conformity merely with our faculty for 
judging it, i.e, reflective judgment, and not in conformity' 
with thingH themselves, with a view to the determining 
faculty of judgment Nor is it at aU necessary, in taking 
this view, to prove that such an intdUctm archetypm is 
possible, but only that, as in contrast to our understanding, 
discursive and requiring individual representations, and 
in contrast to the contingency of such a peculiar quality, 
we are led to that idea, viz., of an archetypal intellect, an 
idea which is not contradictory. 

Now if we regard a material whole, so far ns its form 
goes, as being the product t)f the parts, their fprccs and 
pf)wor of combining themselves with one another (other 
materials wliich serve to bring these piirts near to one 
another being understood as included), then we represent 
to oui‘S(dves a mecluuiical process of generation. But in 
sucli a fasliioii we do not arrive at a notion of a whole as 
End, tlio inner j)ossibility of which througliout preauj)- 
poses the idea of a whole, and on which depend the nature 
and mode of action of the parts ; and yet in this way we 
must regard an organised body. Still, as has just been 
shown, it docs not therefore follow that the mechajiical 
generation of such a body is im}K)ssiblc, for this would be 
eqiiivalent to saying\that it is impossible (contradictory) 
for any understanding to think such a unity in the connexion 
of tlie manifold, unless the Idea (of tliis unity) were also its 
genei-atiiig cause, ix. unless the production were inten- 
tional (purposive). Such a conclusion woitld dsrtainly be 
warranted if we were justified in regarding material objects 
os things-in-themselves. For then the unity, whidi is 
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the gTOiu|}|i of the possibilitj of natural formations, would 
be simply the unity of space, a unity, however, which is 
no real ground of generation but only its formal condition, 
although having some resemblance to the real ground we 
are in quest of, since in it no part can be determined save 
in relation to the whole (the idea of wliich whole is theie- 
fore the necessary condition of the possibility of the parts). 
But since it is at least possible to regard the material world 
as mere phenomenon, and to tliink as its substratum some- 
thing as a thing-in-itself (something non-phenomenal), and, 
further, to supply for this a corresponding intcdlectual in- 
• tuition (even though this is not our mode of intuition), there 
w'ould then be a supersensible and real ground (though in cog- 
nisable by us) of that Nature to which we ourselves belong ; 
in wliicff, therefore, we would timt according to mechanical 
laws whatever in it is necessary as object of the senses, while 
the hannony and unity of the particular laws and forms 
of this mechanism (which in regard to it must be judged 
by us contingent) we would also treat according to t(deo- 
logical laws as object of Reason (and so also with the *‘diole 
of nature as a system) ; we would thus judge it (Natuix;) 
according to two kinds of princijdcs, the mechanical mode 
of explanation not being excluded by the teleological, as 
ttough the two were contradictory. * 

“ Hence, also, we may comprehend, what certainly 
might otherwise be easily suspcjcted, but could hardly W 
asserted with confidence and proved, that the prineijA; of 
mechanical deduction of natural products which ai*e con- 
formable to End may undoubtedly co-exist with the teleo- 
logical, l^t in no way supersedes it. In other words, in 
the investigation of a thing which we must judge os a 
natural End (an organised body), w'e must certainly try all 
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known and yet to be discovered laws of mechanical gene- 
ration, and may hope to make good progress therein, 
but must never hope to be relieved from the reference 
to a cpiite distinct ground of genemtion, that, namely,!, 
of Causality according to Ends, in order to explain the 
possibility of such a product ; and it is simply impos- 
sible for any human understanding (nay, for any finite 
understanding of kind like ours, however superior in 
degree) to hojie to comprehend the generation of even a 
blade of grass by mendy mechanical causes. For, if the 
teleological connexion of causes and eft'ects as rendering 
possible such an object is quite indisf>ensiible for the • 
faculty of judgment, even to study such objects only by the 
guidance of experience ; if, for external objects as pheno- 
mena a sufficient cause directed towards ends cannot be 
discovered, but if this, which yet lies in Nature, must still 
l)e sought only in the supersensible substrate of nature, 
fri>m insight into which w’e are, however, completely shut 
out, then it is simply impossible for us to obtain for teleo- 
logical connexions grounds of explanation taken from 
nature alone, and, from the peculiarity of the human 
faculty of cognition, it is necessary to seek the supreme 
ground of these connexions in an original understanding 
as the cause of the world.” 


PrtHifd ^ R. & R. Clark, Edatbwrgh, 
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attract it l>y the best of all iiieans—syuipathy,”— Scohimun. 

GORDON ~Our Daughters. • 

An Account of the Young Women’s CliriHtian ABsociation and Institute Union. 
Price 2d, 

GORDON —Hay Macdowall Grant of Amdilly; his Life, 

LnlKiurs, and Teaching. Now and Chcaiier Eilition. 1 voL Crown 8vo, limp 
ciotli. lilt the Fnee. 


HANNA- -The Life of our Lord. 

lly the Rev. Wit4iiAM Hanna, D.D., LL.J). 6 vols., handsoinelv hound in cloth 
extra, gilt edges, aOs. ^ 

Separati* vola., clotli extra, gilt etiges, fls. each. 

1. Tub E.vuliku YKAfus OK oim Lord. Fifth Edition. 

2. Tub Minihtiiy in (jaijlbb. Fourth Edition. 

3. Tub CrosK ok tick Ministry. Sixth thonssiiul. 

4. The Passion Week. Sixth Thousand. 

5. The IjAht Day ok our Lord's Passion, Twenty-third Edition. 

(1. The Forty Days akteu the Resurrection. Eigtith Idiition. 

HANNA— The Resurreotion of the Dead. 

By WiLUAM Hanna, D.D., LLD. Second edition. One vol. fcap. Svo, Ss. 

HANNA- The Letters of Thomas Erskine. 

Tliird Edition. Crown Svo, 1 »h. 

HAI4NA— Bowen’s Daily Meditations. 

New EAilion. Square crown Svo, to. 

JENKIN— Healthy Houses. 

By Fleemino Jenkin, F.R.S., Professor of Engineering in the University of Edin> 
burgh. Demy Svo, 2s. dd. 

JERVISE -Epitaphs and Inscriptions from Burial-Groimds 

and old Buildings in the north-east of Scotland. With Historical, Biognphlcal, 
Oenealogiual, and Antiquarian Notes ; also an Appendix of Illustrative PaiHira. By 
the late Andrew Jehvise, F.S.A. Scot, Author of HemorialB of Angiu and the 
Moams," etc. With a Memoir of the Author. VoL II. Cloth, smaU 4to, S2s. 

Do. do. Boxburglm Edition, 42 b. 
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JOA8S— A Brief Review of the Silver Question, 1871 to 1870. 

By Edward C. Joaab, Fellow of the FAcuIty of Actuaries, Edln. 8vo. Is. 

JOLLY— l^e IJfe of the Bight Reverend Alexander Jolly, 

D. D., Bishop of Moray. By Rev. W. Walker, M. A., Muiiyiniisk. Crown 8vo, 2a. 8d. 

'* ATaluableconiribution to the history of Scottish Episcopacy. . . . 'Mr. Walker 
• Ipia done liia work w»‘ll.''-‘Sno/j«nrtH. 

“ Contaiiia many ra(‘y aucf’dutea of a time and generation that have pHsaed away." 
— Bm-Ain AdvertUrr. 

“ We congratulate Mr. Walker on the aucceaa he has achieved.’’— (hmrdian. 
"BUItop Jolly was in every respect a roiuarknlde man, whose nuMiioiy dcservua 
to be pnjservwl by all who admire a pure and atudioua life.”— AdwHmr, 

“ Writleii by u hiving hand, Bill of reverence, but with atroiig apprcoiatiou of 
Scottiah humour. (iwi nlia a. 

JOLLY and OLBIG. 

The I/ivea of Alexander Jolly, D.I)., Bishop of Moray, and Oeorgo Glelg, LL.D., 
Bishop of Breeliin, and IViiims of tlie K]dHeopal Church of Scotland. By the Rev. 
W. Walker, M.A., Moiiyiniiuk. Crown bvo, fMi. 

JOHNNY QIBB of Qushetneuk, in the Parish of Fyke- - 

*tiIUin : with OlimiiHCH of the Parish Politics about a i>. IHlii. Fifth Eilition, with 
a (ilossai-)'. Im pel ial Bvo, w ith Portraits and EUdiings from BrawuigH i>y Ocorgo 
Reid, R.S.A. (./a (he Ptm, 

I)o,,^’ourth Editiim, cx. fcap. B%'o, 2«. 

" It is a%niiid addition to our pure Scottish dialei't ; . . . it ia not merely a 
capita] speciuiMi of genuine Scotliah noithem dialfct: but it is a capital H]»ccimun 
of jiawky chanu U'rfstic Scottish humour. It is lull of good hard Sc.uttish dry 
fun.”— /X’aa Hamutj/. 


KENNEDY— Pilate’s Question, "Whence art ThouP” 

An Essay on the Personal Claims asanrted by Jesus Christ, and how to uci^ount for 
them. By Johr Kk.nnkdy, M.A., I>.D., London. Crown Bvo, ihs <)d, 

‘^Another able and Reasonable little volume. . . . Wc variicRtl« commend thiM 
work as one of no ordiuury power, and no ordinaiy UHefultiess at th • ]iresunt time." 
—[Htily Itfviciv. 

"This treatise, written on a skilfully arrangial plan, is nuipii’Hiiimahly a power* 
ful and rliMjncut vindication of the orthodox and calbolic )a:iKT in o|>jK>HitiuD to 
rationalistic theories."- Seotmnn. 

" Dr Keiimsly is calm aud uicaaured, and slngnlnrly fair in his statements. . . . 
W'e would camestly urge young people esjieclully tiiat tuey master the i'ontents of 
this able aud timely little volume.”— Co7Umpr/rary. 

K£R— Sermons by the Rev. John Kor, DJ).. Glasgow., • 

Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. ^ 

" A verv lemorkalde illume of aonnons.”— Canfewporary Review. 

" The sermons before us are of no common oilier ; ” among a host of conipetiton 
they occupy a high <:lus~ we were about to say the liigheat i lass— whether vIowinI 
in point of comiHisttion, or thought, or treatment.— B. and F. KvangelictU Review. 

KNIGHT^The English Lake District as interpreted in the 
Poems of Wordsworth. By Wiluaw Kkioht, Professor of Moral Philosophy is the 
University of St Amlrewt. Ex. fcap. Svo, 5s. 

BINIGHT— Colloquia Perlpatetica (Deep Sea Soundings); 

Being Noiea of Conversations with the late John Duncan, LL.D., Professor of 
Hebrew in the New College, Edinburgh. By William Kniokt. Ptofesaor of Moral 
]%ilo8opby in the University of St Aadrews. Fifth Editlou, enlarged. £s. 
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LIST OP BOOKS 


LllSTD-'Sermons. 

By llev. Adah Lind, M.A., Elgin. Ex. fcnp. 8vo, 5 b. 

IiAING-Lindoros Abbey, and the Burgh df Newburgh; 

TlHilr History and Annals. Hy Alexanddk LAr.Nfi, LL.D., F.S A. Scot. 1 vol. 
siiJiill 4ti). With Index, and thirteen Full-page and ten Woiideut Illustrations pis. 

“ This is n ehanning vuluine in every respeet."- NoU’s aw! QuerU's. 

“The prominent «-liHniiteiisties of the work are iLs exhaustiveness, and tlio 
thoroughly i)hiloBo[ihu: siurit in which it is written. ”-“A!eoL'i/ion. • 

LANCASTER -Essays and Reviews. 

By the late IIunkv II. Lavi asi-lu, Advocate ; witli u Prefiitf>ry Notice by the Bov, 
11. Jowj:tt, Mu.ster of Bulliol Ctdlege, Oxioid. Ueiny Kvo, with Portmit, 14s. 

LAURIE- On the Philosophy of Bthica An Analytical 

F-Hsa.v. By K. H. LAfiiin, A.M., F’.HS.K., Piofeshor of the Themy, History, and 
Pmetiee of F.diicatioii in the Uiiivei’sity of Kdinhiirgh. Bciny Nvo, iH. 

“ Mr. [.aune's voliiiiie now before us is in Hiibstaiice, though not in form, a reply 
to Mr. Mill's b'tililariaiiisni. Mr. Laiine has the Tm-tn]itiyHical head and* the 
liH'taiihysicnl tiaiuiug of his couiitiynieu. ami has iu'OugUt both to beiu* with great 
ioree/ui tlu* ]>rol'leni proposed.”— M/wrihiy ihvU iv. • 

LAURIE— Notes on British IHieories of Morals# * 

Deuiy 8vo, (Js. 

“Ills criticisiuR are candid and bigbly iiwtnietive, e.g those of the views of 
Beutliani, Mill, and Hain. He mauife.sts great aptitude in detecting radical de- 
fects, 111 I'vjuisiiig logical inconsjstcncii'H, and in detecting the Icgitiiuatc tenUcnciebi 
of pbi!of,(iphical sjslciiis.’' -/intijiA Quarteily 

Life among my Ain Folk. 

By the Author of " Johnny Bihb of Gnshetrieuk.” 12iiio, cloth, 2s. Od. 

LINDSAY— A Gold Standard without a Gold Coinage in 

Kiiglnnd and India a step lowarU.s an International Monetary System. By A. M. 
Lindsay. Demy Svo, Is. 

A Lost Battle. 

A Novel. 2 vols. Crown Svo, ITs. 

• ‘‘Tills in every' way riMuarkuble novel."— Aforn' ay 

We are all the inoie ready to do justice to the cxcellenee of the author's drawing 
of c)iaif!ctcra."— .BArmrwra. 

, “ The story is altogether a most enjoy.iblc one Si^ytman, 

"The ehiiraeters tliroughouc, even down to the least liniKirtont one, are well 
drawn.’*— i'all Mull (iuifttf. 

“ It i*iissesM*.s almost every n'qnisite of a good novel.”— Knaity Fair, 

“ Very few of our best veteran wntAira of tlction have given to tlio world a prettier 
story, or one told in a purer style and with a healthier moral.”— 

“ The book is pleasantly free from affectation : the working out of the plot . . . 
is, on the whole, managed with much clevcniess, and must of the characters are 
iiatnivil hikI rnmiaiout." —Sat unlay 

“ It coinbiiics literary grace and coiiatructive fancy with purity of tone, and even 
an elevated wnrole."— Standard. 

“A story whiidt is pure aud lofty from b^iniiing to end, and has not a dull page 
In iV'— ‘Spectator. 
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“ We may fairly rank it among the moat promialng vrnrka of tintion wbioh have 
been givun'to the publie vrithiii renent yeara.'''-Lltem/^ If'orhl. 

*'The aeeret of its fuHciimtinn, so fur as it (‘an lu' «X])laineil, ]ierhnpa lies in the 
comblnutiu* of perfect ^ase anrl nutnralnesa with perfect retlnctiKMU., not only of 
tone, blit of thouglit uml sentiment, anil witli that ]>ure un<l true fnciiiig for Ix'iiiily 
in chai-ac.ter and sitnalkm, which kIkiM's that the author has the soul of the artist. ' 
— CuHternpornri/ lifrb tr. 

, "The chariiclers aie earcfiilly conceived and consistently developed, without 
fho ffsinteat straining ntler Heiisaiioind etteid, while the alory never (lags, and ia 
oxcceiliiigly good and well worth reading, having the runt merit of im]iroving up 
to the end.” — inrer«e.s.i (hiurirr. 

" Many a liapjiy jthiase. and even far-reaching oxiirossion, convinces us tliat we 
are in the liaiids not only of a shrewd and genial observer, but of a Uiouglilful 
wrilev.”--/ioib/ 

" The. women in it are real W'onien, and (he types selected are all inlerestiiig . . . 
Bhe has breathed into them a genuine life, and given tln'lii deep soijiul interest.'' 
—L'oamrt/. 


MAIR— Records of the Parish of Ellon. 

I3y Thomas Maim. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s. Ud. 

MAXWELL - Antwerp Delivered in MDLXXVII. ; 

A Passage from (lie Tlistcuy of Ihe Netherlands, illnstruted willi Kacsimilns of a 
rare jicries of Deiigns by Martin do Vi»m, and of Piints by llogenberg, tlm Wiei im'k, 
etc, By Sw William Btiulino-Maxwkll, llart , K.T. and M.i*. Jii 1 vol, folio. 
b guineas. 

A splendid folio in riclily oniamenled bimlini^S in-otec.teil by an abiM>Ht eipially 
oniuiiientul slipcover. . . , Hemarkiild** lUiHtiations of the nianm r m winch the 
aitisif. of the (ime • inir-siicd their lal«mis in a country ravaged by wai.aml in 
cities ever menaced by suige and "—.'iutUamn. 

MICHIE— History of Loch Kinnord. 

By the Kcv. J, G. .Mhiiik. Demy Kvo, 2«. tsl. 

"Jt i.s tlironghout a piece' of genuine, honest, lilcrary worlum.n'^hlp, dealing 
thoroughly with its siibjci-t on the Imsis of ('iiru(ul study and pe.rsouai impury and 
labour .” — Abvidet u I'ru 

MILN— Researches and Excavations at Camac (Morbihan), 

The Bosoemio, and Mont St. Michel. By Jamls Mtl.s. In J vol., royal 8vo, with 
Mujis, Phiiib, and niiinernus lUustratiomi in Wood Kngraving and Chromolilho- 
grajdiy. 4‘2s. 

“Mr. Miln has made smiio interesting diHinv-, nfs, and his record of thiAi Is 
simply and Tiifsiesdy written. lie hecjon to have himreit no pains cithei iinnukliig 
his excavations, or Ml writing and illustrwtiug .in account ot ihem. . . . Afr. Miln has 
thus an opi»ortunity worthy of an ambitiouH archHjologwt, and be hiw Hiiccianled ill 
using it well.”--y'yt«7v/ov Jtejdcu'. 

" This elegant volume, one of Uio.se wrhii’h are the luxury of art, is the work of 
an enthusiastic and w ell'infomicd Autmnaiy."— JintM. Vmirh.r/y. 

MORESLSfllD-- Memorials of the Life and Writings of the 

Rev. BonKJiT MoitvnxAO, D.D., formeily lUctor of Ettainglou, Yorkshlri*, and pro- 
vhnisly Dean of HklinburglL Edited by his .Son, Ciiaiilks MoiiEUKAO, M.D. (.rowii 
8vo, 7 h. (id. 

M'CBIE— John Calvin, a Fragment by the Late Thomas 

M'Crie, Aotbor of " The Life of John Knox." Dciiiy 8vo. [In the Ptest. 
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LIST OF BOOKS- 


MACFABLANE— Principles of the Algebra of Logic, with 

€xampleH, by Alkx. MacFaulane, H.A., D. Sc. (Edin.), F.R.8.E. 6s. 

MACKAY- Memoir of Sir James Dairy mple,'^ First Vis- 
count stair. A Study in tbc IIiHtory of Scotland and {Scotch IjUW daring tbo 
Seventeenth Century. By JE. J. G. Mackay, Advocate. 8vo, iSs. 

M ACFHEBSON -Omnipotence belongs only to the Beloved. 

By Mrs. Bjirwhter MAcniKiiaoN. 1 vol., extra feup., 3s. Od. 

MACLAGAN -The Hill Forts, Stone Circles, anef other 

Struc.tiirul ICciiiains of Ancient Scotland. By C. Maci.aoan, Lady Associate of the 
Society of AntirjUiineH of Scotland. With riatis and lllustrutiuus. 1 vol. fol., 
31k. (i(i. 

“Wo need not enlarge on the few iin oihsequential K])eeiiJations wliirh rigid 
arf‘h;cj)logi.sts may lind in tlu; present Aoluiiic. Wc dc.sirc rather to conmiHiid it to 
their carcriil study, fully assiiml that not only they, but also the gcnuml reader, 
will he cdillcd by its peru.sal."— TScfitoima. 

M‘LAHEN-The Light of the World. 

Bv David M'Larkn, Minister of Hiimbic. Cniwn 8vo, extrii, ds. * 

" Wc arc cniiscious of having liut very inndequalely iei>rc.sciited this valuohle 
book, und ('nn only ho]ic that what wc have !»iud nmy lead all wliohuve the oppor- 
tunity to Klinly it for thenisflve8.”--I.itmiry Wnrltl. ^ 

" In this iiKidest an<i unpretending volume wo have collected liVfcther Horiie of 
the wisest and best i<sH.iys n]i<)n Christ, Ills niissiou and Ills character, Ilia sayings 
and ilis doings, that wc have met for a long time." 

“ It is difllcult tlic exaggerate the wise common sense which breathes in every 
jtage of the writer’s woik." — Cimmnt, 

“Thi.s IS a welcnine volume."— Aiamfre Atlwrtisrr. 

“The work is per\adcd by a healtliy moral tone, and characterised tlironghout 
by breadth and liberality of sentiment. ’’ — Stvtnman. 

“ . . . The line spirit <if the volume. ... It is excellent for thought, and for 
knowledge also."- -Aonroa/omoif. 

MITCHELL - Our Scotch Banks: 

Their Position and their Policy. By Wm. MircHiiLL, S.S.C. Second Edition, 
leap., -Js. (kl. 

MOLBECH— Ambrosius: • 

A play, triuiKlutcd from tlie Danish of Christian K. F. Molbcch by Alice Beiibt. 
Extra fcu]). svo, 5s. 


NlKCBB-“The Lanox of Auld:” 

An Epiaiolary Review of “ The Lennox^ t»y William Fraser." To which is added, 
A Meniorie of the House of Merchiston. By Mark Nai’IEr. With Woodcuts and 
Plates. 1 vol. 4to. [i^feaWy ready. 

Hotes and Sketches Illustrative of Northern Rural Lifb in 

the Eighteenth Century, by the Author of ** Johnny Gibb of GnaAetnenk." In I 
vol. fcap. 8vo, 28. 

“ Tills delightful little volume. It is a treafioro. . . . *Wc admire the telling 
Biniplii'ity of the style, the sly, pawky, Aberdonian humour, the wide aeqnaintance 
with the social and other couditions of the northern rural counties of last centnry, 
and the fund of illustrative anecdotes which enrich the volume. The author baa 
dune great service to the cwuse of history and of progress. It is worth a great 
many folios of the old dry-as-dust type,"— -Dai^y Jievine, 
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PATBICK, B. W. COCHBAN—Becords of the Coinage of 

Scotland, from tho earliest period to the Union. CollM’ted by K. W. CcK'iinAN* 
Pateick of Woodside. Only two hundred and fifty I'opies printed. Now ready, 
in 2 vole. witl^ 16 Full-page Illnatratiuna, Mix GuineiiH. 

“ The future Hish)rians of Scotland will bo very fortunate if many parts of tliAir 
niAteriaiN are so rarafully worked up furtliem and set before them iu mo complete 
and taking a form.”— iltfcentimm,. 

* * “ When we say that thcMC two volumea contain more than 770 iT.i’tu'dN, of which 
more than OM) have never heen printed l>eforc, and that they are illustrated by a 
aericB of Plates, by tho autotype procctis, of the coiiiK tlicmseiveM, the reailer niiiy 
judgitfov himaeir of the lonniing, na w'oll aa the paiue, boHtowed on them both by 
tho Author and tho PubliHher.’*— 7‘iinea. 

“The most haiidHomc and complete Work of the kind wlib'h has over biien pul), 
lished in this country.’'— iVwwm/mtic t7iro)i/<7e, J‘t. /F., IK76. 

“ W« have in thcHe RocoiyIh of the Coinage of Heotbind, not the iirodiietlon of & 
dilettante, but of a real Mtudent, who, with rare {Htins ami Ihu iiioHt aetmlarly dili- 
gence, hiiM set to work and collo<*ted into two nuiK.xive voliiiiieM a eoiii]dfte hlMtory 
of tlie eniiiagu of Scotland, so far as it eun he gathered from tJio ancient rueords." 
-^Academy. 


PATBICK'-Early Records relating to Mining in Scotland ; 

(^dlccted by R, W. Cochran-Patkick. I>emy 4to, ais. 6<l. 

“The dooumerits contained in the body of the work arc given without altera- 
tion or abridgment, and the iiitiodiictioii ih written vntli ability and Jiidgineiit, 
pn^silhting a^lear and coneiso outline of the earlier hiHtury of the AMining liiduHtries 
of Scotland. —A’ootettutn. 

“ The docuiiieuts . . . comprise a great deal that is vi^y eurious, and no less 
that will Im' Important to the hi.Htoriaii in treating of the origin of one of the mo.st 
important hranidies of the natiii-al industry."— Mid# AVies. 

“8uch a hook . . . leveuliiig as it does the first dcvelojimctits of an industry 
which has hceonic the muinspiiiig of the iintfonat prospeiity, ought to he specially 
Interesting to all patriotic tSeutehiuun."— .ikifuj'duy ii'eeicK). 

Popular Qonealogiats ; 

Or, the Art of Pedigree-making. Crown 8vo, 4 b. 

“We have here an agrceulde little treatise of a hiirnlrcd fMige.s, ''lom an nnony- 
innuM but cviilently compeieut Imiid, on the ludicrous and Iraieluicnt sides of 
genealogy. Tho subject Itiis a surioua and imitorUnl historical > )iaractcr, whiui 
n'garded from ilie jioiiit of view of the authois of The (iwn'tuny Fnmiliett of 
England, But tt is riidi in tho materials of comedy slso. 

“The first case selected by the writer before us is» one which has often excited 
our mirth hy the very complcleneas of its unrnallfd auftiiMlily. Nobody can turn 
over the popular genealogical Liooks of our day without diop]>ii)g on a family 
called Coulthaii of Coulthart, Collyn, and Ashlou-UTirler hyiie. Ttif pedign'e given 
makes the house lieyond all quehtion the rildi*st i*i Knrope. Neither the l)(;iiiiWoiifi 
nor Her MajeHty’s family <*an he Matistwitorily l uiTicil beyimd the ninth i-entuiy, 
wliereos the Coultharts were by that time an old and distingiiiHhcd hoiftc. 

“ We are glad to see aucli a step taken in the good work ns tlie publication of tho 
easay which liaa aiiggested thi.s article, and which we coinmetid ti) those who want 
a bit of instructive and amusing reading.’— /'off Mall Gazette. 


WNTON, W.— Oils and Water Colours. 

By William Bketov. l vol. fcap. 68. 

“ The tiook.ia obviously for the Artist and the Poet, and for every one who ahares 
With them a tnie love and zeal for nature's Isjaiitiea.”- Smternan. 

“ To have observed such a delicate bit of colooriug as this, and to have written 
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UST OF BOOKS 


HO KOoJ a .sonnet in Hie ‘strict style, ’ as that we have quoted, shows titat our 
iiiitlior liii.s no comnion powers either as an observer or a writer.’’— /,ii;erpooi.<liWo». 

"To those minds tliat really hold this joy in beauty, Mr. Uuntou’s book will 
undoubtedly give delight."— A'or</icr» Kwngn. -r 

ROB£BTSO!N'- historical Essays, 

111 conneetion witli the Jjind and llie Church, etc. By K. William Robk^tskw, 
Author of " Mcotland under lier Early Kings." In 1 vol. Svo, lOs. Od, 

ROBERTSON- Scotland under her Early Kings. 

A History of the Kingdom to the close of the i:Hh century. By £. William 
ItdUKU'rsoN. In '2 vuls. 8vo, cloth, 21t).H. 

"Mr, Tlolicrlson’s Jahonrs .are of that valunhlc kind where an inlelligcnt and 
11)01 (High Kil l mg of original auttionties h hrouglit to la-ur upon a portion of liiHtxiry 
li.mdcd over liithcrto, in a ]iie-eniin(‘ni. degree, to a specially luciidacious set of 
MediiCMil I'hroniclcrs, and (not so long ago) to a specially poleiiiieiil and uncritical 
class of niodcMi hist'>iiuns. He belongs to the scliool of liiiies and Skene and 
Joseph Uobertson. and has e.stablished a fair right to he elasised wutli the Beeves 
and 'I'oddsol Irish liistorh til autiqiuuiaiusiii, and the Shatiies, and Keinlilcs, aud 
lbH(l>h in Engluii(l."--f;H(i?dir<ii 

"Mr. KoliejtMHi, in Hie appendix to his ‘Scotland under her Early Kings, on 
IliO. Engli^li elaiiiM, appears to (he editor to hate coniph tidy disposed of the claims 
roiMideil on the passages in the Monkish Historians prior to the Norman Conquest. 
Tlii.s paper is one of (lie aciitest and most satislaetory of tlieso very able essay s."— 
ir. E. VI Prv/iKV to Chronicles of i’wrfs ami akiota. 


SHAIRP- Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. 

By .1 C. SiiAiai', l.L.H., rrineipal of the United College of St, Salvator and St. 
Leonard, ht. Andiews. Second Edition. 1 vul., feup. Svt>, da. 

SHAIRP--- Culture and Religion. 

By I’liiNcirAL SiMiac, LL.1». Eifth Edition. Feap. Svo, Sk. Od. 

‘‘A wUe b<iok, and unlike a great many other wise books, lias that carefully 
Rhaded llioiigtit and i'\)Hession wlinh lUs Professor Shaiip to speak for Culture 
no h'ss than for lieligiun.’’— iS;a.chif«w. 


SHAIRP- -On Poetic Interpretation of Nature. 

By J C. SiiMKc, ld..U., Prineipal of the Unit.-d College of St. Salvator and Bt. 
iLconard, St. Andiews. Second Kdltiuii. lii 1 vol., ex, teap. tJvo, Os. 

" Tliere is a real .sense of relief and refresbment t»n tuniing from the news of the 
day fi' 'i he unspeakable repose of nattire, and in the sense of cooliie.ss, and still- 
ness, and greenness, of which we Is'como eonst ious ns wo follow Professor Bliairp 
thioiigh these ini cresting and Hiigge.'rtno pages." — Thnra. 

"liie substance of Mi, Shairiia book was not originally dtdivered to a leamod 
audience; hut lie is so esseiitiitlly thoughtful aud nieditatiw, so rich in the facts 
and fruits of culture, Hoablyandsuggestively critical, that Oxford Jjos good reofiona 
fv>r cv|>ceting ifsultsof ]'ermuueut value from her Ih’ofessor of poetry." — Guardian, 

"Wi? have followed Mr. Bhain' with much interest tlirongh his little volume, 
and lieartlly commend it to our readers. . . . Wh can promise a fresh pleasure In 
nlinost. exely \nv^v" —Sprctatiir. 

" Altogether, the book i.s one full of interest and instruction of a thoroughly 
elevating chaincter."— Jhcr(/ee» Fiee Preas. 

" We can reeomincnd no belter, fresher, more helpful, more exhilarating exercise 
for the young lover of poetry, who lius a real desiie to know wliercof he affinns— or 
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ought to affirm— doligUt, when lie reatU a good po^sticol dejM*.rii>tioti, thnii to atwdy 
thoiie pages with attention, nnd to coidlnii or correct thoir crliiclwiis by carefully 
examining the iioeta referred to for himself. Ho will learn to rcurl Ihein with now 
eyee„and will experienuo the same delight which he felt on tuiiiiug to Tennyson 
after readli^ Briiiiloy'a essay.*'— Conraat. 

SHAIRP—Wordsworth’s Toiar in Scotland in 1808, in Com- 

« Iginy with his Mintor and 8. T. Coleridge ; being the Journal of Minh WonoswonrH, 
n'm’ for the llrsl ti)ne iiiado ]mblic. Edited by PniNnii'AL Hhaikc, LL.L). Hceond 
Edition. 1 vol., cruwn 8vn, (is. 

“ If there were no otlier record of her than those, brief extracts frf»ni Her Journal 
during the Highland Tourt uliich btstid at the head of aovenil of her lu-otlier's 
poems, these nluno would prove her ]M)s8eHHed of a largo portion of his genius.”— 
North Jirititih llevuw. 


BHAIRP— Kilmahoe, a Highland Pastoral, 

And other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, Os. 

SIMPSON— The Near and the Par View, 

^And other Sermons. Ily Rev. A. L. Simpson, D.D., Derby. 1 vol. ex. feap. Hvo,Cg. 

“Very fresh and thoughtful are these sermons.”— U'orh!. 

“ Dr. Simpson's sermnna nmy fairly elatm distinctive power lie looks at things 
with his own eyes, and often shows us what with orilinury vision wc liud failed to 
percAvc. , ^ The sermons are dlsUnctivcly good .”— Qnartirly Heview. 


SRRNH^The Pour Ancient Books of Wales, 

Containing the Cymric. Poems attrllmted to the Bards of the sixth century. By 
William F. Sxenk. With Maps uud Facsimiles. 2 vols. 8vo, .'ids. 

*' Mr. Skene’s book will, as a matter of course and necessity, lind its place on 
the tables of all Celtiu antiquanaiis and scliolsri's.”— Arc/uroiof/ct OmOrfiuit, 

SKENE— The Coronation Stone. 

By William F. 6kkn£. Small 4to. With lUustrations In Photogriqihy and ZIuco* 
graphy. 6 b. 

SKENE-Celtic Scotland. 

A History of Ancient Alban. By William P. »Skenr. \n\. 1. B»K>k I. History and 
Ethnoio^. Illustrated with Maps. Ifis. 

” It is a book of solid and goml work, and whieh ought to be thankfully welcomcr! 
by nil who are engaged in any minute nludy <:f the early history of Britain.”-# ivtR 
JIfttR Cazetfe. • 

“ Ttiis volume is the first instalmcntiif a work which will bring Lhe^jirly history 
of Scotland out of the clouds and mists of snificially c^msfnictcd hysirms of his* 
tory, exaggcratwl tnulition, and legemlary fli^tion, and into a teal, if still Munewhat 
dim, historic WgUV— Kdinfmrgh Coumnt. 

“Da ist «a denn In dcr That ein Fortsclmtt, wenn ciii (icldirtcr, der sich die 
Hchwierigen, aVwr uncrloszliclivn .Spra^'likriintiiiHSc crwnrln?ri nnd salt Jahren mit 
Si('htuiigl|er vertraucriHiverthen Uelwilicfcnnig von den 'J'roi.'gi‘bllile»j, welche alles 
Keltische so Icieht IxMleckcn, lK<faszt hat, die WiJcutenilr Atifgalw in die Ilaml 
nimmt nach sfreiigcr Midhodc die wirklieben ThatSiichcn jctiei Anfangsjiibrhun' 
derte hlnzustellcn. Kr hat Rich gnlnnlich mit dor cinhcimischcn Liieratur von 
Wales nnd trland bckantit gvir.arlit uml Rteht durch Kcnntuisx dcs Deutschen lit 
rerbinduDg mit den PortJtf.-hrittcn dcr apra<'hvcrgleicliciidcn WiRSfmsehaft iiticr- 
baiipt. . . . Urigemein Ic.brreich mit Ktilfc einiger Karti'hcn. deren wissmuichttft’ 
liohs Bggrbndung wohl vcrdlent von der nouen Aiisgaltc dcs HiRbjriRchcii Atloa 
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von Spnm«r-Menk<' fill die britannische Abtbeilung emstlich in Betmelit'gezogen 
zu Worden, int AIIoh, war ein flo genaner Kenner seiner Hoimath, wle Skene esTst, 
liiTiHiobtiieli dur |iliysikal4Mclion und ganz bceondcrs dor geschichtl inhen, Gengmphie 
dersolVien beibrinf:;!. . . . Liiigiiiatih. Ethnngraphie. Tojiographie und Kritik der 
hislnriHOlion Qiiulh'ii groirtin furdioae wichtige Kpoelie dee Uobei^Aiigs wirkunKM< 
vdll in (‘iiirindor, wio os ineines WisMens biHher in keiueni andereu Werke geschelm 
ImU”— C/ oWtnjjfwcAo gehhrte Aiizeigen.^Dt. R. Pauli. 


SKENE -Celtic Scotland. 

A Historj' of Aiio.ient Alban. Vol. II. Book II. Churoh and Culture. In 8vo, 
willi MapK, IfiA. * 

“Ho brings to the eonsiderntion of his snbjoot a thoroughly iinprejudieed mind. 
... lie liu.s waited till evoiy soiiroe of information seeniB to have la*en RxhAu.sted, 
and then he givi's ns the result of his investigations in a oalni and earefully weighed 
narrative. . . . To thank Mr iSkone foi a work like lids ndglit almost savour of 
iinportinen<'(‘. It Htamls alone in a field of labour in which others have not lieen 
idle."— Artnlnny. 

“We are glad now to welcome the second volume of the work, an instalment 
which will bo found eiiually valuable with the ilrst ... It is a work of the high- 
est Asliio ; ami our o]tiidoii of it is by no moans to be measured by tlie brief men- 
tu»u to whio.li we are limited here.” — IfV-sfiains/i’r AVofn/'. 

“ . . . The seetuul volume of Mr. Bki ne's loairiodand valuable W'ork on Co'tic 
Soolland. . . . Mr. SKone is unim|a*ao,bjibly impartial.”— *S’n/wr<toy ifraicM;. 

“Mr. Skono boars liiniself . . . with a serene iinprtiality. ... He is no mere 

I Milomii*, using Instorv us a weapon for controversial purposes. . . . Instead of 
miiding with imitiTials derived from cloudiand he ])rooeods •according tr the best 
nioflinds of histone orilioism. . . . 8ucli are his fairness no loss^ in his facility of 
suggestion, his ]»ainsl!iking cnthiisiasiu no loss than the, minute lldelity of his eru- 
ditniu, his reveieiit .spirit no less than his ingenuity ami power of synthesis, that 
his view.s may he trusted assiimlly to prevail. Most readers will insliiietively 
(jeteet in him iiualities that suflice to protect novelty from the accusation of 
paradox iSj'fcfu^or. 

BKENE -Celtic Scotland. 

A History of Ancient Alban. Vol, III. Book III., Land and People. 

[/n preparation. 

SMALL - Scottish Woodwork of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth eenturii's Measured, Drawni, and Litlmgrnphed by J, W. Small, Architect. 
In one folio volume, with LiO Plates, Foui Guineas, 

“Guided by competent kiiowle«ige, the e^impller of this work would appear to 
have hud amide ueeoss to desirable examples, and lias thus been enabled to make 
A selection well lifted at once to gratify the eonnulsscur and to afford valuable 
suggestions to the ilesignor or the erafUinan, . . . The lithograjdi plates are 
beautifully exoeiited, and the volume altc^ther brought out in ejipital style.”— 
i>cai<VMn. 

“ .Mr. J. W. Small's verj’ admirable volume, illustrative of ancient Scottish wood- 
wrork. ... It is impossible to over-estimate the value of the minute details tliat 
abound in Mr. 8iiia11’s admirable work. Verj' opimrtuncly has Mr. Small come to 
tlie n‘sene of ait furniture with his admiralile work, of which it is impossible to 
speak in unduly eulogistic terms.*'— Fwmttarr OaxetU. 


SMITH— Shelley : a Critical Biography. 

By OnonoB BAHNinn' Smith. Ex. fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

“ One of the kindest, if not exactly one of the aciitest estimates that has ever 
lieen written of a poet about whose life, genius, and works, many writers have 
greatly differed, and aliout whom future writers will continue to differ.”— SoofSBum. 
“Mr. Barnett Suiith may be congratulated upon having undertaken a noUe and 
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manly task, and having done it well. . . . The nmnograph, taken os a whole, Is 
scarcely susceptible nf improvement. ‘‘--Afoming Pmt. 

** Mr. Smith's Critical Hiography strikes us os being singularly freflh-lieRrt.ed in 
feeling, verifled by n noble and iiiiHffe(‘tc.d syiupatliy with all that is spiHtually 
beautiful iJisnatiire and man "—‘Tehtii'apK 

Mr. Smith's Brbgraphy is eminimtly suggestive, and while worthy of his acknow- 
ledged critical taste, it is rendered deeply Interesting by the ]isyehologicai (pics- 
tions it broache8."-“(.’oMrffMt. 

^ We are grateful to lilrn for enabling ns to think more kindlv of the author of two 
such inagniticont pisuns as ‘Tlie Cenei.’and ‘ Prometheus Un\Mmnd.*"--frff/mi /on. 

*' Mr. Barnett Smith has dune gtxKl scrvici* to the memory of Slielley.”— C'ontm- 
poruj^ Review. 

“•nie criticism of tlie poems i.n Ihoiighlful. kccn-sightcd, and in every way 
valuable, displaying an ai'cnmte kuowle/lge of iShcIicy, and of his itlace in Kiiglish 
literature. Mr. Smith's own style is fluent, jdthy, and frequently brilliant. . . . 
The essay, as a wiiole, is iiowcrfitllv written, and . . . will jirovu u weleome con- 
tribution to tile study of tills great poet. "—Freeman. 

SMITH -The Sermon on the Mount. 

By the Rev. Wai.tek C. Smith, D.I). Crown 8vo, Os. 

SMITH -Answer to the Form of Libel before the Free 

•Presbytery of Ah<*r/lfcn. By W. 1{(U»krtm<in Smith, Pn/fcss/ir of Oriimtiil Iianguuges 
and Exegesis of the Old Tetitameut in llie Fat* Cliuridi Collegi*, -XlH nh'i'n, hvo, la. 

“He has shown it tt» be possilde to inaintain devoutnc.Hs of sjurit, nnd a hearty 
aceei^nce of dogmatic forms of Isdief, with a tlioroiigh u|i|dir',ation to the 
Serlplwrca q^hc ordinary methods of plillological criticism."— /fre. T. A, Chryne 
In Amleiay. 

SMITH -Additional Answer to the Libel, 

with some Account of the Evidence that i>aiis f»f the Pcntatcuehal Uw arc later 
than the Time of Moses. By W. H«»bbiit«<»n Smi ni, Prore.ssor of Drientiil UiigiingcH 
and Exegesis of the Old Testament in tlic Free Oiiuveh College, AiM nleeii. Kvo, Is. 

“Tile freshness .m/l intimate a/'qiiaiotanee with the position of eritieism which 
t1ie.se eighLY-elght jiriges di.spiny, Justify us in coinnieridiu^ tli.s t/fmipldei to llm 
atteiition of all Bildieiii students. Then; is iinthiug atartliug lu i. o.i£<;u)>t imleed 
its moderation. "—.dw/demy. 

SMITH— Answer to the Amended Libel, with Appendix 

containing PleAi in Law. By W. UoBKUTaos Smith. Bvo, (W. 

SMYTH-lAfe and Work at the Great Pyramid. 

with • DlM-iiMlon of the Fiiiita iwrcrtuiiiwl. By C. I’lAjai OMvrn, F.R.Bi).I,. and 
E., Astronomer-lloyal for Scotland. 3 vols., ilemy 8vo, 66s. ^ 

SOUTHESK -Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mount/tins. 

Diary, and Namitlveof Travel, Sport, and Adventure, during a .bmrney through 
part, off ho Hmls/m's Bay Ooinpany's T‘*rritories in 18.6P and I8(W By the BahI/ 
or Soothf.sk, K.T., F.R.O.S, 1 vol., demy hvo, with Illustrations on Wood by 
Whvmper, Uta. 

SOUTHBfiJK- Henninius. 

A Romance. By 1. £. B. Fcap. Svo, fla. 

SFENS— Should the Poor-Law in all Cases Deny Belief to 

the Able-bodied Poor* By Walter Cook Bpbns, Advocate, fiheriff43abitit«t« of 
Lanarkablra. J[>emy6vo,la. 
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STEVKNSON — Christianity Confirmed by Jewish and 

Heathuii ToHliinony, and the Deductions from Physical Science, etc. By Thomas 
Stkvknson, F.U.H.E., F.G.S., Member of the Iniititution of Civil Engineers. 
Hec.und Edition. Fcap. 8vu. , 

f, 

STRACHAN~What is Play? 

A 1MiyHi()1of!ic.ii1 Inqidry. Its bearing upon Education and Training. By John 
Ktiiacuax, M.D., Jun. In 1 vol, fcap., Is. * ' 

“ We have great ph'aBiirc in directing the attention of our readers to this little 
work . . . bearing a.H it does on one of tile jilOHt inijMirtaut uK]tects of phyilological 
medicine, aa well as on cduention in the highest sense of the word." — Lanoet. 

“ A ver>' iiiterchtittg, and, in the main, a wise little book."— M'nul. 

“It is BO seldom that ho much sound seiiHc, dear rmsoniiig, and able develop- 
ment of idciiH, which will proluilily be new to the nn^iority of readers, are com- 
pi eased into n hundred iluodeeimo pngea, as Dr. Stracbon has contrived to put 
into his little treatiBC m l'luf/."—Scalmon. 


TAIT -Sketch of Thermodynamics. 

lly n. G Tait, ProfesHor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
tjeeond Eilition. revised and extended. Crown 8vo, 5.s. 

TEIGIOffOUTH— Reminiscences of Many Tears. 

By Lord Tkionmouth. 2 vols., demy, 8vo, 28 b. 

WILSON -The Botany of Three Historical Records: 

Pharaoh’H Dn am, The Sower, and the King’s Measure. By A. Htki’hkn Wilson. 
Crown 8vo, with 5 plates, Ss. (id. 

“The hook is useful as affording illnBtrationB of i^cripture incident and teach- 
ing " tnv(‘riic '>9 ('ourii’r. 

“The writer deserves eredit for the pains he lias taken in ninking his reHearchos, 
and by iiK-ans of well-di'.signcil wnoileiils he has Bo illu.sfnited the w'ork as to make 
his arguments as clear as is possible."-- CoMruftf. 


WILSON " Reminiscences of Old Edinburgh. 

By Damki. AVilson. IJi.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of History and English Literature 
ill Univeisity I'ollege, Tonmto, Author of “ Prehistoric AiiimlB of Hcotlund;’’ etc. 
etc. 2 vol.s. jiost 8vo, 10s. 

“ AVe have only been able to single out Home specimens at random from a book 
that is essenliiilly discursive ; but w’c have found the W'lnde verj’ eidoyable reading, 
and Iheie is no hick <if variety of ineidents The dluKtnirions, which are aftci'iieu- 
(iiul'iiik sUeteheH liy the author where he is not uidehTed for them to the ims- 
Juv^siblc Mr. Sharpe, arc equally cleviTiuid characteristic "—Vail MoU (iastVe. 

'• ITofe.ssor AVilsoii has given us a book for which we may be Uiankful, esjicdally 
in these days of slijiHhod li-aming and siiperlicial display. He knows liLs subject 
thnioughly, and writes .aVsuit it with the case of a iiiaster. AVe iimst not omit to 
^ notice the exceedingly gracetiil and aceumte ]H'n-and-iiik sketches by the author 
hiiiiself, rcproihu'ed with ran* fi«ielity bj photozineogiuphy, and the two laugiiablo 
enneature vignettes by C. K. SUhith?, which arc exceedingly charactcriBUc."—- 
Kdihlmrfih CounnU, t 


WYLD— Christianity and Reason: 

Their nocessar}’ connection. By R. S. AA’yld, LL.D. Extra feap. 8vo, Sb. 6d. 
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